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PEEFACE. 


Is  tliere  need  for  a new  work  on  the  health  and  manage- 
ment of  children  ? Let  the  question  be  answered  by  the 
late  Dr.  Parkes,  who  says,  “ Although  very  good  works 
have  been  published  on  the  management  of  mothers  and 
children,  a short,  easy,  and  popular  treatise  showing 
mothers  how  to  manage  their  own  health,  and  how  to  bring 
up  their  children,  seems  to  me  to  be  much  wanted.”  This 
opinion  has  had  not  a little  influence  in  the  production  of 
the  present  volume;  and  special  pains  have  been  taken 
to  make  the  work  easy  and  popular.”  Whilst  compre- 
hensive in  its  grasp,  it  is  at  the  same  time  as  concise  as 
possible,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  work  is  first  to  show  that  the 
grievous  prevalence  of  sickness  and  premature  death  among 
children  is  mainly  due  to  neglect  of  the  simple  laws  of 
health;  and  secondly,  to  indicate  how,  by  a proper  observ- 
ance of  those  laws,  children  may  be  reared  in  health,  and 
the  present  frightful  excess  of  infant  mortality  diminished. 

Although  the  work  is  ostensibly  for  the  management  of 
children,  many  things  will  be  found  equally  useful  for  adults 
such  as  the  chapters  on  Colds,  Bathing,  Ventilation,  etc. 

Diseases  and  their  treatment  being  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  work,  little  has  been  said  respecting  them,  and  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  health 
in  the  management  of  their  children  will  seldom  require 
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such  information.  Some  valuable  hints  and  precautions, 
however,  respecting  children’s  complaints  will  be  found  in 
chapter  ix. 

The  author  lays  little  claim  to  originality  beyond  the 
selection,  condensation,  and  arrangement  of  the  materials 
now  brought  together.  Yet  the  whole  is  based  on  actual 
experience,  there  being  scarcely  a rule  laid  down  which  has 
not  first  been  put  into  practice  and  tested  with  a degre^ 
of  success  hardjy  to  be  surpassed.  The  time  and  labour 
bestowed  have  been  very  great,  the  determination  having 
been  to  make  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  work  on  the 
subject  ever  published  at  the  price. 

Indebtedness  is  expressed  to  the  numerous  authors  who 
have  been  quoted,  and  to  the  various  publishers  for  their 
permission  to  make  the  numerous  extracts.  Special  ac- 
knowledgment is  also  due  to  Messrs.  Churchill  for  per- 
mitting the  extensive  quotations  from  the  well-known 
works  on  children  by  the  late  Dr.  Chavasse,  who  was 
probably  the  most  zealous  and  popular  of  modern  authors 
on  this  subject.  His  four  valuable  books  will  be  found 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  The  author’s  warmest 
thanks  are  also  due  to  W.  T.  Fernie,  M.D.,  of  Malvern,  who 
has  rendered  much  service  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs; 
and  his  kindness  in  so  doing  is  the  more  appreciated  since 
it  was  wholly  voluntary. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


Few  things  are  more  distressing,  more  heart-breaking,  than 
the  amount  of  sickness,  and  even  of  death,  among  children 
that  is  due  to  causes  now  ascertained  to  be  preventable. 

If  we  had  an  Act  of  Parliament  offering  money  prizes 
to  those  who  should  acquire  a knowledge  of  a few  simple 
sanitary  rules,  and  who  could  show  that  they  had  put 
such  rules  into  practice,  no  doubt  we  should  soon  see  the 
masses  of  the  people  earning  those  prizes;  but  what  prize 
is  more  valuable  than  “ the  great  earthly  blessing,”  health? 
and  what  further  inducement  can  rational  parents  want, 
in  order  to  encourage  some  interest  in  these  things,  than 
the  prospect  of  seeing  their  children  grow  up  in  health 
and  strength  ? 

The  importance  of  health  in  infancy  and  childhood  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  A well-known  authority  on  children. 
Dr.  Pye  Henry  Chavasse,  says:  ‘^The  proper  management 
of  children  is  a vital  question,  and  the  most  important  that 
can  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  a parent,  although, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  one  which  has  been  more  neglected 
than  any  other.  How  many  mothers  undertake  the 
responsible  management  of  children  without  previous 
instruction,  or  without  forethought,  as  though  it  could  be 
learned  either  by  intuition,  or  by  instinct,  or  affection ! 
The  consequence  is,  that  frequently  they  are  in  a sea  of 
trouble  and  uncertainty,  tossing  about  without  either  rule 
or  compass,  until,  too  often,  their  hopes  and  treasures  are 
shipwrecked  and  lost.” 
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The  statistics  of  mortality  in  England  and  Wales,  amongst 
young  children,  show  that  one  child  in  every  five  dies 
within  a year  after  birth,  and  one  in  three  before  the 
completion  of  the  fifth  year ! also  that  one  half  of  all  the 
children  born  in  Great  Britain  die  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  twenty- one  years. 

But  even  more  startling  is  the  assertion  made  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  that  one  hundred  thousand  children  die 
annually  in  Great  Britain  from  preventable  causes  ! 

If  we  gave  but  a little  thought  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
helpless  infants,  their  lives  would  no  longer  be  so  commonly 
lost  as  the  penalty  of  our  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  folly. 
To  see  a child  sulFerinor  the  tortures  of  some  dire  disease, 
and  to  know  that  we  are  the  culpable  cause  thereof,  is  a 
terrible  thought ; yet  in  the  face  of  the  above  facts  we  cannot 
but  wish  its  terrors  were  more  widely  known,  in  order 
to  induce  a degree  of  care  and  forethought  by  which  dis- 
ease might  be  avoided.  Thousands  of  children  who  should 
be  in  their  cradles  at  this  moment  are  in  their  little 
graves,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  their  deaths  have  been 
due  to  carelessness,  iofuorance,  or  mismanagement.  Well 
might  Dr.  Lankester,  when  treating  of  these  matters, 
exclaim,  that  where  death  was  the  result  of  culpable 
imprudence,  ignorance,  and  neglect,  if  such  result  were 
called  the  dealings  of  Providence,  those  who  assisted  in 
producing  it  should  remember  that  such  “assistance,”  carried 
only,  a little  too  far,  sometimes  sent  people  to  the  gallows  ! 

With  very  few  exceptions,  every  baby  comes  into  the 
world  quite  strong  and  healthy  enough  to  live  long  and 
to  keep  well,  and  most  of  the  diseases  from  which  young 
children  suffer  and  die  are  caused  by  the  ignorance  of 
parents  or  nurses,  or  by  a disregard  of  a tew'  simple 
and  easily  understood  law's  of  infant  life  and  health. 

Among  the  gentry,  on  an  average,  only  one  death  out 
of  five  occurs  among  children  under  five  years  ; among 
the  tradespeople  the  proportion  is  one  in  tw’o  and  ^ a 
quarter,  and  among  wmrking  men  one  in  tw'o.  That  is, 
among  the  working  classes  there  is  the  same  number  of 
deaths  below  the  age  of  five  as  above  it. 

“ It  is  sad  to  be  reminded  that,  whatever  evils  threaten 
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the  health  of  a population,  whether  from  pollutions  of  water 
or  of  air,  whether  from  bad  drainage  or  over-crowding, 
they  fall  heaviest  upon  the  most  innocent  victims — 
upon  children  of  tender  years.  Their  delicate  frames 
are  infinitely  more  sensitive  than  the  hardened  constitutions 
of  adults,  and  the  breath  of  poison  or  the  chill  of  hardships 
easily  blights  their  tender  life.” — The  Times. 

Ignorance,  Indifferece,  and  Prejudice  are  the 
great  enemies  which  we  have  to  contend  with,  when 
endeavouring  to  inculcate  a knowledge  of  what  are  called 
the  “ Laws  of  Health.”  People  still  shut  themselves 
up  in  close  sleeping  rooms,  depending  merely  upon  the 
ventilation  afforded  by  the  chimney  grate  and  the  chinks 
around  closed  doors  and  windows  (and  even  these  are 
often  closed),  never  feeling  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter 
to  ascertain  how  much  pure  air  is  required  for  each  person ; 
and  even  when  told  that  one  adult  actually  consumes  150 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  and  that  not  one-fourth  of  that 
quantity  can,  in  a still  night,  be  expected  to  enter  an 
ordinary  room  through  the  sources  mentioned,  they  still 
submit  to  the  confinement  because  their  parents  did,  or 
because  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  immediate  ill  effects, 
or  because  they  have  a dread  of  the  night  air  which  might 
come  through  a half-inch  opening  at  the  top  of  a bedroom 
Y'indow,  or  a fear  of  taking  cold  ; yet  colds,  as  elsewhere 
explained,  are  far  more  likely  to  result  from  the  sensitiveness 
produced  by  sleeping  in  close  rooms,  than  by  any  amount 
of  fresh  air  admitted  into  them  at  night.  Similar  remarks 
will  apply  to  the  choice  of  food.  Every  medical  man  and 
every  book  upon  the  management  of  children  confirm  the 
opinion,  for  instance,  that  milk,  milk,  milk  is  the  child’s 
natural  food,  and  should  form  the  sole  diet  for  infants,  and 
the  principal  food  for  young  children.  Yet  how  often  do  we 
hear  a mother  boast  that  her  child  of  one  or  two  years  eats 
whatever  she  does  ; heedless  of  the  fact,  even  when  told  of 
it,  that  this  is  the  very  cause  of  her^  child  being  delicate, 
or  so  often  ailing,  and  that  the  reason  her  child  does  not 
care  for  milk  is  that  its  appetite  has  been  perverted  by 
unsuitable  foods  or  drinks. 

The  Pev.  Dr.  Blaikie,  in  ^‘Better  Days  for  Working 
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People,”  says:  Air,  water,  and  light  are  certainly  abun- 

dant; but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  indolence  and  folly  of  men 
had  formed  a league  against  them.  If  an  army  of  jailors 
besieged  certain  houses,  employing  all  their  vigilance  and 
energy  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  and  compel 
the  inmates  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  the  impure 
stuff  that  had  already  done  its  work,  they  could  hardly  be 
more  efficient  than  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the 
inmates  often  are  now.  If  fresh  luater  were  as  costly  as 
champagne,  and  if  a tax  were  imposed  each  time  it  was 
used  to  cleanse  the  person,  the  house,  or  the  clothing,  its 
use  could  hardly  be  more  rare  than  it  is  in  some  families 
now.  If  pure  light  were  compounded  of  precious  stones 
instead  of  the  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow,  it  could  hardly 
be  more  a stranger  in  certain  chambers  than  it  is  now. 
This  ignorant  and  thoughtless  rejection  of  some  of  the 
best  physical  gifts  of  Heaven  is  not  merely  a blunder 
against  the  interests  of  man,  it  is  a crime  against  Grod. 
No  man  who  cherishes  an  enlightened  gratitude  to  the 
Griver  of  all  good  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  sinful- 
ness of  tossing  aside  as  utterly  valueless  gifts  which  He 
designs  for  purposes  most  beneficial.  The  supreme  respect 
which  is  due  to  Gfod,  as  well  as  the  regard  which  is  due 
to  the  welfare  of  man,  alike  call  for  penitence  for  the  past, 
and  amendment  for  the  future.” 

I will  add  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  by  a careful 
attention,  on  the  part  of  the  entire  population,  even  to  such 
rules  and  advice  as  are  given  in  the  present  work,  the 
existing  deplorable  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  kingdom 
might  be  lessened  by  more  than  one  half.  This  opinion 
is  iully  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  mortality  in  Mr. 
Muller’s  Orphanages  at  Bristol,  in  which  are  above  2,000 
children.  Although  it  is  ascertained  that  three-fourths  of 
the  parents  of  these  children,  have  died  of  consumption, 
yet  the  average  death  rate  does  not  exceed  ten  per  thousand 
per  annum.  Compare  this  with  the  death  rate  among  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  where  five  hundred  out  of 
every  thousand  die  before  the  age  of  five,  and  we  see  what 
an  extraordinary  saving  of  life  is  etfected  at  the  above 
institution,  solely  through  a strict  observance  of  the  well- 
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known  laws  of  health.  These  children  have  the  advantages 
of  a suitable  diet,  with  free  use  of  milk,  strict  regularity 
as  to  meals, — three  times  a day, — daily  bathing,  warm 
clothing,  regular  and  early  to  bed,  pure  air  to  breathe 
night  and  day,  and  an  abundance  of  light. 

Much  attention  has  deservedly  been  given  of  late  to 
the  subject  of  intemperance;  but  not  until  the  labouring 
classes  have  healthy  homes  and  some  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  sanitary  science  to  keep  them  healthy  ; not  until 
their  children  are  properly  fed  and  educated  in  accordance 
with  their  position  and  requirements,  can  we  hope  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  intemperance,  and  raise  the  standard  of  our 
national  morality. 

It  is  a favourable  sign  of  the  times  to  see  our  School 
Boards  recognizing  the  importance  of  giving  systematic 
instruction  to  their  senior  pupils  in  the  elementary  rules 
of  hygiene.  Such  instruction  must  conduce  materially  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community  at  large,  and  tend  to  arrest 
the  development  of  most  of  our  social  evils — consumption, 
intemperance,  immorality,  and  the  many  consequences  of 
ignorance  that  permeate  our  social  system. 

A work  like  the  present  will,  it  is  hoped  and  believed, 
impart  valuable  advice  to  many  whose  education  in  subjects 
relating  to  health  has  been  either  wholly  neglected  or  most 
imperfectly  carried  out. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  GENEEAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  INFANTS. 

Warning  against  some  common  errors  at  hixt'h.,  2}age  ^ — The  four  grand 
requisites  to  a babe’s  well-being,  9 — Evils  of  too  frequent  suckling,  9 
— Regularity  essential,  9 — Night  nursing  unnecessary,  10 — Sound 
and  regular  sleep,  how  best  secured,  10 — All  opiates  highly  inju- 
rious, 10 — Rocking  objectionable,  11 — Sleeping  alone,  benefits  of,  11 
— The  cry  of  an  infant,  and  how  to  interpret  it,  11 — SufOocating  and 
overlaying,  how  to  avoid,  11 — Infants’  clothing,  foolish  fashions  in, 
13 — Useful  hints  on  clothing,  13 — Reform  in  infants’  wardrobe 
suggested,  14 — Cutting  the  teeth  ; general  hints,  15 — Caution  as  to 
lancing  the  gums,  16 — Gripes,  cause  of,  superstitious  notions  re- 
specting such  complaints,  16 — Injurious  amusements,  16 — How  to 
bathe  an  infant,  17 — Exercise  for  infants  ; how  best  to  secure  it,  17. 

“ It  is  as  easy  to  put  out  a sick  baby’s  life  as  it  is  to  put  out  the  flame 
of  a candle.” — Miss  Nightingale, 

With  the  exception  of  a few  words  of  warning  against 
two  or  three  common  errors,  our  hints  on  the  treatment  of 
infants  will  commence  with  the  second  month. 

Some  old  nurses  advocate  the  use  of  brandy  for 
washing  the  heads  of  newly  born  children.  This  is  a mis- 
take. It  is  painful  to  the  baby,  and  often  causes  a serious 
cold  to  be  taken.  Furthermore,  it  hardens  the  albumen  of 
the  scalp,  and  makes  it  unhealthy. 

We  must  also  condemn  the  practice  of  administering  a 
purgative  to  an  infant  soon  after  birth.  It  is  a cruel  and 
useless  act,  for  Nature  herself  has  provided  the  needful 
aperient  in  the  first  milk  from  the  mother.  Sir  Charles 
Locock  says,  “ I used  to  limit  any  aperient  to  a new-born 
infant,  to  those  who  had  not  the  first  mother’s  milk ; but 
for  many  years  I have  never  allowed  an  aperient  of  any 
sort  to  be  given  to  a new-born  infant,  and  am  satisfied 
it  is  the  safest  and  the  wisest  plan.” 

A bedroom  kept  too  warm  will  be  hurtful  to  both  mother 
and  child.  A thermometer  should  be  placed  in  the  room, 
and  the  heat  never  raised  above  60°  to  70°.  The  air  must 
be  kept  pure  by  proper  ventilation.  The  window  should 
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be  occasionally  opened  at  the  top,  care  bein^  taken  that  the 
patient  is  not  exposed  to  draught. 

Dr.  Chavasse  says,  “There  are  four  things  essentially 
necessary  to  a babe’s  well  doing;  namely,  (1)  plenty  of  water 
for  his  skin  ; (2)  plenty  of  fresh  genuine  milk  for  his 
stomach  ; (3)  plenty  of  pure  air  for  his  lungs  ; (4)  plenty 
of  sleep  for  his  brain.  These  are  the  four  grand  essentials 
for  an  infant ; without  an  abundance  of  one  and  all  of  them, 
perfect  health  is  utterly  impossible.  [To  these  we  would 
add  a fifth,  plenty  of  warm  clothing  to  every  part  of  his 
body.]  Perfect  health ! the  greatest  earthly  blessing, 
and  more  to  be  coveted  than  aught  else  beside.  There 
is  not  a more  charming  sight  in  the  universe  than  the 
beaming  face  of  a perfectly  healthy  babe.” 

Suckling. — The  infant’s  best  and  most  natural  food  is, 
of  course,  that  supplied  by  the  mother ; but  a proper  method 
of  feeding  is  even  more  important  at  the  earliest  period 
of  life  than  at  any  other.  Too  frequent  suckling  is  a 
common  error.  It  tends  to  impoverish  the  milk  and  to 
cause  defective  nutrition  in  the  child.  Keeping  the  child 
at  the  breast  when  there  is  little  or  no  milk  causes  irrita- 
tion of  the  infant’s  stomach,  and  does  much  injury. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  time  allowed  for  the  infant  to 
digest  one  meal  before  another  is  given,  it  will  suffer  from 
indigestion;  the  bowels,  as  elsewhere  explained,  will  be 
overloaded  and  disordered,  and  fever  or  serious  illness  will 
ensue.  On  the  other  hand,  suckling  the  baby  at  regular 
intervals  of  sufficient  length  will  promote  the  due  and 
healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  the  child  will  be  contented, 
its  little  noises  wdll  be  pleasant  rather  than  painful  to  hear, 
and  it  will  become  healthy  and  vigorous.  Although  the 
appetite  of  the  child  will  generally  indicate  to  some  extent 
the  times  when  it  requires  food,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  too  frequent  suckling  is  injurious  to  both  mother  and 
child.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  once  in  every  two 
hours  is  sufficient  during  the  first  month,  once  in  two  hours 
and  a half  for  the  next  month,  and  the  intervals  may  be 
gradually  increased  to  once  in  four  hours,  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  By  a few  days’  perseverance, 
any  child,  however  irregularly  it  may  have  been  fed,  can 
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be  trained  into  these  regular  hours,  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  its  health,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  nursing  mother. 

' On  the  expiration  of  the  first  month,  night  nursing  may 
be  abandoned,  and  the  infant  will  soon  require  no  feeding 
between  the  hours  of  ten  at  night  and  four  o’clock  on  the 
following  morning.  To  secure  this,  the  child  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  sleep  between  three  in  the  afternoon  and 
its  bedtime.  A healthy  child  will  quickly  fall  in  with  this 
arrangement  under  good  management,  and  the  mother,  by 
securing  a quiet  night’s  rest,  will  find  her  strength  recruited 
and  her  milk  increased  in  quantity  and  improved  in  quality. 

Sound  and  Regular  Sleep  is  vastly  beneficial  to 
infants.  For  want  of  quiet  and  undisturbed  sleep,  many 
otherwise  strong,  healthy  infants  grow  weak  and  sickly. 

The  room  in  which  a new-born  babe  sleeps  must  be 
moderately  warm,  and  the  bedclothes  should  be  light  and 
just  enough  to  preserve  due  warmth,  but  never  oppres- 
sive. Too  much  clothing  makes  a child  restless,  and  also 
sensitive  to  cold.  If  the  clothes  are  too  heavy,  respiration  is 
impeded.  Quilts  are  always  objectionable  because  of  their 
weight.  Blankets,  being  both  light  and  warm,  are  preferable. 

Opiates. — If  a child  is  free  from  pain,  and  the  natural 
functions  are  properly  performed,  it  will  sleep  long  and 
soundly ; but  when  such  is  not  the  case,  never  have 
recourse  to  opiates  or  soothing  syrups.  They  often  pro- 
duce serious  injury.  The  only  rational  course  is  to  seek 
out  the  cause  of  the  unnatural  restlessness,  and  remove  it. 
In  nearly  every  instance  it  is  owing  to  some  irregularity 
in  diet,  too  much  clothing,  or  other  mismanagement,  and 
the  use  of  opiates  only  helps  to  conceal  the  true  cause. 

Dr.  Ferrier  says,  “ The  effect  of  all  opiates  is  to  pro- 
duce temporary  congestion  of  the  brain.  This  brings  on 
sleep,  but  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a blow  on  the 
head.  In  other  words,  the  slumber  produced  by  narcotics 
is  not  sleep,  but  a species  of  coma ; and  those  who  cannot 
get  wholesome  sleep  by  natural  means  are  in  need  of 
medical  advice.”  (See  page  69.) 

Rocking. — Babies  require  plenty  of  sleep,  but  it  should 
come  to  them  naturally.  By  gentle  movements  in  the  arms 
of  their  nurses  a disposition  to  sleep  may  be  encouraged ; 
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but  children  should  never  be  rocked  nor  jogged  on  the 
knee,  in  the  way  commonly  seen,  which  is  positively  in- 
jurious. The  infant,  after  feeding,  must  be  kept  quiet  for 
at  least  half  an  hour,  as  any  tossing  or  rocking  interferes 
with  digestion,  and  may  produce  sickness.  It  then  usually 
falls  quietly  to  sleep,  and  enjoys  sound  repose  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  This  helps  digestion.  Rocking  infants  to 
sleep  in  their  cradles  is  objectionable;  and  if  they  are  never 
taught  to  expect  it,  they  will  go  to  sleep  as  quickly  without  it. 

Sleeping  alone. — In  winter-time  an  infant  ought  not 
to  sleep  alone  at  night  for  the  first  few  months,  as  it 
requires  the  warmth  of  the  mother  or  nurse.  But  in  very 
warm  summer  weather  it  should  sleep  in  its  cot  after  the 
first  month.  In  -winter  it  may  sleep  alone  when  six  months 
old,  or  sooner  if  strong  and  healthy.  Its  crib  should  be 
without  curtains,  and  placed  on  a level  with  the  mother’s 
bed,  its  night-dress  should  be  loose,  and  its  face  always 
uncovered  to  admit  of  its  inhaling  pure  air. 

The  Cry  of  an  Infant — the  only  method  the  little 
creature  has  of  expressing  its  wants — is  a language  which 
every  mother  and  nurse  ought  to  understand  and  be  able 
to  interpret.  The  babe,  long  before  it  can  lisp  its  mother’s 
name — indeed,  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  and  while  yet 
unconscious  that  its  sounds  convey  a meaning — begins  to 
speak  nature’s  own  language,  and  to  convey  to  the  watch- 
ful and  observant  mother,  or  to  the  experienced  medical 
man,  not  thoughts  and  ideas,  but  its  own  wants,  feelings,  or 
pains.  A child  may  be  too  ill  to  cry  at  all ; indeed,  if  it 
meet  with  a serious  accident,  a blow  on  the  head,  or  is 
badly  scalded,  and  does  not  cry,  that  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  nervous  shock  is  too  severe  to  admit  of 
its  being  made  known  in  the  natural  way;  and  it  is  far 
more  likely  to  prove  fatal  than  if  it  were  followed  by  a 
violent  outburst  of  tears. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Pye  Chavasse,*  whose  medical 
experience  with  children  has  been  very  extensive,  for 
the  follo-vidng  summary  of  what  may  be  learned  from  the 
cry  of  an  infant : — 

“ There  is  then  a language  in  the  cry  of  an  infant,  which 
• “Advice  to  a Mother  on  the  Management  of  her  Children.” 
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to  a motlier  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  languages.  The 
cry  of  a child  is,  to  an  experienced  doctor,  each  and  all  a 
distinct  sound.  The  cry  of  passion  is  a furious  cry;  the 
cry  of  sleepiness  is  a drowsy  cry ; the  cry  of  grief  is  a 
pbbing  cry ; the  cry  of  an  infant  when  roused  from  sleep 
is  a shrill  cry ; the  cry  of  hunger  is  very  characteristic,  it 
is  unaccompanied  with  tears,  and  is  a wailing  cry ; the  cry 
of  teething  is  a fretful  cry ; the  cry  of  pain  tells  to  the  prac- 
tised ear  the  part  of  pain ; the  cry  of  earache  is  short,  sharp, 
piercing,  and  decisive,  the  head  being  moved  about  from 
side  to  side,  and  the  li{tle  hand  being  often  put  up  to  the 
affected  side ; the  cry  of  bowel-ache  is  also  expressive, 
not  so  piercing  as  from  earache,  and  is  an  interrupted 
straining,  accompanied  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  legs  to 
the  belly ; the  cry  of  bronchitis  is  a gruff  and  phlegmatic 
cry ; the  cry  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  more  a moan 
than  a cry ; the  cry  of  croup  is  hoarse,  rough,  and  ringing, 
and  is  so  characteristic,  that  it  may  truly  be  called  ‘ The 
croupy  cry ; ’ the  cry  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  is  a piercing  shriek,  a danger  signal  most  painful 
to  hear ; the  cry  of  a child  recovering  from  a severe  illness 
is  a cross,  wayward,  and  tearful  cry;  he  bursts  out,  withou 
rhyme  or  reason,  into  a passionate  flood  of  tears,  into  ‘ a 
tempest  of  tears.’  Tears  are  always,  in  a severe  illness,  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a good  omen,  as  a sign  of  amendment. 
Tears,  when  a phild  is  dangerously  ill,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen;  a cry  at  night  for  light,  a frequent  cause  of  a babe 
crying,  is  a restless  cry.” 

Suffocating  and  Overlaying. — So  many  infants  are 
suffocated  in  bed,  that  we  give  a few  warnings  respecting 
it.  The  mother  or  nurse  going  to  sleep  while  the  child  is 
still  sucking  is  a frequent  source  of  danger.  Before  going 
to  sleep  it  should  be  seen  that  nothing  interferes  with  the 
breathing  of  the  infant ; it  must  have  plenty  of  room,  its 
face  must  be  turned  from  its  mother  or  nurse,  and  it  must 
not  be  laid  low  in  the  bed.  If  the  face  is  covered  over 
ever  so  lightly,  of  course  the  child  is  compelled  to  breathe 
its  own  breath  over  again.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that 
no  movement  is  likely  to  bring  the  infant’s  head  under  a 
pillow  placed  too  near  it. 
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Infants’  Clothing. — Sir  G-.  Corne^^•all  Lewis  says. 
Certainly  tlie  folly  of  mothers  who  yield  up  their  infants  to 
the  care  of  ignorant  mid  wives,  whose  principle  of  clothing 
new-horn  infants  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Hottentots,  is  only  equalled  by  their  slavish  adhesion  to 
fashion  in  clothing  their  children  when  older,”  and  the 
protests  of  medical  men  against  such  folly  are  always  con 
sistent  and  emphatic. 

“ Take,  for  instance,  the  very  first  things  a baby  requires. 
The  poor  child,  instead  of  being  easily  and  comfortably 
dressed,  is  suffocated  in  lace  and  needlework — a nuis^ce 
to  the  infant  itself,  tickling  it  before  it  knows  how  or  where 
to  scratch,  and  giving,  one  would  fancy,  no  satisfaction  to 
any  one  hut  the  laundress;  for  before  the  clothes  are  fairly 
on,  they  ought  to  be  taken  off  again,  and  consigned  to  her.” 
An  infant’s  blood  circulates  feebly,  generating  little 
warmth,  which  is  easily  and  quickly  lost.  All  the  functions 
of  the  body  owe  their  healthful  performances  to  warmth. 
Warm  clothing  is  therefore  vitally  necessary  for  infants 
and  young  children.  And  yet  anything  like  ^‘coddling” 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  a weakly  infant  be  never  exposed  to  cold  in  any  way. 

The  following  useful  hints  are  given  by  a high  practical 
authority  on  the  health  of  infants  : — 

For  an  infant  the  clothes  may  be  as  follows  : The 
shirt,  of  very  fine  soft  stuff,  should  cover  the  shoulders, 
and  fasten  round  the  neck.  Fine  woollen  material  is  far 
preferable  to  cotton  or  calico.  The  body  of  the  flannel 
petticoat  should  also  cover  the  chest  well ; the  shoulder 
straps,  sufficiently  broad  to  ensure  comfort,  should  pass 
over  the  shoulder,  and  button  to  the  body  in  front.  The  shirt 
should  be  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  thirty-two  wide, 
with  the  fulness  set  in  flat  plaits,  and  like  the  frock,  should 
not  descend  more  than  a few  inches  below  the  baby’s  feet. 
Ta  avoid  the  danger  of  pins,  attach  loops  of  tape  to  the 
napkins.  Shun  waterproof  substitutes  for  the  napkins  as 
abominations,  preventing  the  proper  escape  of  heat  and 
moisture  from  the  body.  Avoid  putting  a baby  into 
short  clothes  in  cold  weather.  Growth  is  so  rapid  during 
the  first  two  years,  that  if  a child’s  clothes  are  not  made 
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to  fit  loosely  at  first,  they  will,  in  a few  months,  become 
too  tight.  Shoes  for  infants  should  be  light,  pliable,  and 
roomy,  but  not  too  large. 

A most  interesting  and  useful  little  book,  “ Infant  Life, 
its  Nature  and  Care,”  * contains  some  sensible  hints  on  this 
subject,  and  we  heartily  wish,  with  the  authoress,  “ that 
some  one  would  arise  from  the  mass  of  workers  with  the 
genius  to  invent,  and  the  cleverness  to  carry  out,  an  entire 
remodelling  of  the  infant’s  wardrobe.”  Such  a reform  as 
would  make  fashionable  that  which  would  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  infant’s  health  and  comfort,  would  be  a great 
boon ; for  we  should  then  see  its  universal  adoption, 
without  having  to  w'ait  for  the  day  when  regard  for  the 
laws  of  health  shall  take  preference  over  the  observance 
of  fashion.  (See  Chapter  viii.) 

The  writer  referred  to  says : Who  can  say  that  it  is  not 

almost  cruel  to  bare  the  little  arms  and  throat  in  the  cold 
winter  weather  ? to  bandage  the  body  without  regard  to 
the  space  an  extra  meal  may  requme  ? to  stab  it  with 
pointed  work,  and  worry  it  with  starched  frills  ? to  weigh 
down  its  feeble  limbs  with  long  trailing  skirts  ? Think  of 
the  baby  carried  in  nurse’s  arms  on  a hot  July  morning, 
its  head  buried  in  a deep  ponderous  hood  laden  with  lace 
and  white  satin,  and  its  wee  proportions  lost  in  the  folds  of 
a cumbrous  cloak,  with  its  flappant  accompaniment  of  cape. 
How  can  the  nurse  comfort  it  when  it  cries,  or  change  the 
position  of  which  it  is  weary  ? As  W'ell  may  she  try  to 
poke  the  ribs  of  a man  in  armour  as  approach  the  real 
baby  when  guised  in  this  fashion.  She  carries  about  a 
wearisome  burden  of  useless  clothing,  and  no  wonder  her 

arms  ache,  and  baby  ‘ drags  ’ in  the  effort All 

mothers  like  their  babies  to  look  ^ nice  ’ and  ‘ pretty,’  and 
we  would  ask  any  one  whether  there  is  a prettier  or 
nicer  sight  than  a comfortable  baby,  with  the  innocence  of 
its  little  face  undisturbed,  and  its  soft  dimples  speaking  of 
the  repose  and  progress  known  only  to  the  baby  world.” 

Cutting  the  Teeth. — During  this  period,  which  in 
healthy  children  generally  begins  at  the  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  month,  a large  quantity  of  water  should  be  given. 

»*  Sampson  Low  and  Ca 
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To  aid  the  child,  a piece  of  india-rubber  cut  in  the  form 
of  a cross  may  be  used,  or  a coral  ring.  Mothers  must 
not  be  too  timid  about  having  a suffering  child’s  gums 
lanced  in  case  of  difficult  teething,  when  the  teeth  are 
actually  with  their  edges  against  the  gum,  as  this  often 
gives  instant  relief,  and  prevents  convulsions,  when  nothing 
else  will.  But  it  is  wrong  to  lance  teeth  when  only 
making  their  way  through  the  subjacent  bony  jaw,  for 
then  the  gums  cicatrize  above  into  a hard  seam  which  the 
teeth  will  be  unable  easily  to  penetrate,  thus  increasing 
the  mischief.  The  lax  state  of  the  bowels  which  frequently 
attends  teething,  lessens  considerably  the  inflammatory 
state  of  the  gums.  Rubbing  the  swollen  gums  with  the' 
finger  is  very  soothing.  Irritation  is  also  allayed  by  oc- 
casionally putting  a teaspoonful  of  cold  water  in  the  mouth. 
When  there  is  great  heat  and  tenderness,  a piece  of  ice 
inclosed  in  a rag  and  rubbed  on  the  gums  will  alleviate 
the  pain.  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson  says,  “ The  suflerings  of 
teething  are  the  consequences  of  imfJroper  food,  of  which 
eczema,  a painful  eruptive  disease,  is  the  most  common 
result.”  Children  brought  up  “ by  hand  ” generally  suffer 
most,  because  of  the  mistakes  so  often  made  with  regard 
to  their  diet ; yet  we  have  known  children  brought  up  en- 
tirely by  hand,  and  fed  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated, 
who  have  scarce  ever  lost  an  hour’s  rest  through  cutting 
their  teeth.  We  should  add  that  thev  had  the  advantao;e 
of  being  very  much  out  in  the  air,  which  has  a great 
influence  in  preventing  painful  teething.  Hair  pillows 
also  tend  to  keep  the  head  cool,  thus  preventing  painful 
teething  and  convulsions. 

Gripes  in  Children. — It  is  a common  belief  that  the 
strongest  children  are  those  who  have  gripes  during  the 
first  three  months  of  their  lives.  This  is  a dangerous 
superstition,  as  it  frequently  prevents  the  complaint  from 
being  duly  attended  to.  The  fact  is  that  infants  which  are 
hardy  enough  to  endure  the  complaint  for  three  months, 
with  the  errors  which  cause  it,  and  the  absurd  remedies 
* which  are  attempted,  without  having  some  dangerous 
disease,  must  necessarily  have  inherited  very  strong  con- 
stitutions : whereas  delicate  children  are  thrown  into  con- 
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viilsions  under  the  same  mismanagement,  and  either  sink 
under  the  complaint,  or  are  only  saved  by  the  skill  of  the 
medical  man.  A common  cause  of  gripes  and  other  bowel 
complaints  in  infants  is  want  of  care  when  bathing  them. 
The  cold  air  being  allowed  to  strike  the  chest  and  abdomen 
after  coming  out  of  a warm  bath,  often  produces  such 
complaints.  A rapid  cool  sponging  instantly  on  leaving  a 
warm  bath,  and  expedition  in  bathing,  rubbing,  and  dressing, 
as  mentioned  under  that  heading,  will  prevent  such  evil 
results.  In  cold  weather,  a child,  when  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  should  be  covered  with  a light  blanket  while  being 
rubbed.  Nearly  all  bowel  complaints  may  be  traced  to 
some  error  in  diet,  or  to  the  cause  above  named.  The 
proper  course  in  all  cases  is,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any 
bad  symptoms,  to  trace  out  and  remove  the  cause,  and  the 
trouble  wiU  speedily  disappear.  If  people  could  only  rid 
’ themselves  of  the  superstitious  idea  that  infants  and  chil- 
dren must  necessarily  suffer  a certain  amount  of  pain  and 
illness,  and,  instead  of  entertaining  such  notions,  would  at 
once  conclude,  upon  the  first  indication  of  pain,  that  there 
has  been  some  error  in  the  diet  or  some  other  mismanage- 
ment, and  would  set  themselves  to  work  to  find  out  and 
remove  the  cause,  half  of  our  infant  mortality  would  cease. 

Injurious  Amusement. — “Through  the  imprudence  of 
mothers  and  nurses  and  good-natured  friends,  many  infants 
and  children  are  subjected  to  injurious  shocks,  or  perhaps 
tickled  into  spasms,  or  ho-peeped  at  so  as  to  scare  them 
outright,  if  it  does  not  induce  that  distressing  malady, 
St.  Vitus’  dance,  which  is  most  commonly  produced 
by  fright.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  fear 
and  surprise  are  capable  of  bringing  on  convulsions,  or 
even  epileptic  fits,  in  delicate  children  ; it  is  also  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  kind  friends  to  kiss  and  hug  an  infant, 
even  when  suffering  themselves  from  sore  throat  or 
colds,  with  danger  to  the  health  of  the  tender  infant.  As 
children  grow  up,  they  like  a noise,  and,  indeed,  like 
nothing  better;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  young  infants. 
All  loud  noises  affect  them  painfully.” 

Miss  Nightingale  says,  “ Take  care  that  baby  is  not 
startled  by  loud  sudden  noises  or  movements  : noises  which 
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yon  womd  not  notice  often  frighten  baby.  Many  a sickly 
child  has  been  killed  in  this  wa^.” 

How  TO  Bathe  an  Infant. — Cold  water  must  never 
be  used  for  bathing  a new-born  infant  ; it  does  not 
strengthen  him,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  various  evils  ; hot  or  very  warm  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  enervate.  Lukewarm  water  should  be 
used,  and  the  temperature  may  gradually  be  lowered  to 
70°  by  the  end  of  the  first  month;  rain  water  is  prefer- 
able ; Castile  or  glycerine  soap  is  best.  Use  a soft  flannel 
for  the  soap,  and  finish  up  with  a sponge.  Soap  should  be 
very  sparingly  used,  as  the  skin  of  an  infant  is  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  the  free  use  of  soap  deprives  the  skin  of  its 
natural  oily  secretion,  making  it  very  sensitive,  and  render- 
ing the  child  susceptible  to  cold.  After  the  first  ten  days, 
a child  must  be  put  into  the  bath,  plenty  of  water  being 
the  best  preventive  of  skin  diseases  and  excoriations. 
Before  his  breakfast  is  the  best  time  for  bathing  a child. 
He  must  not  remain  long  in  the  bath,  and  must  be  well 
and  quickly  dried  with  warm,  dry  towels,  and  then  well 
rubbed  with  the  warm  hand,  and  expeditiously  dressed. 

Exercise  for  Infants. — From  earliest  infancy,  when 
a child  can  but  roll  about  on  the  floor  or  plunge  and  kick 
about  in  its  nurse’s  lap,  it  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
such  exercise. 

Breathing  outdoor  air  is  the  best  exercise  for  infants.  In 
fine  summer  weather  this  may  commence  a fortnight  or 
month  after  birth,  and  in  winter  a month  or  six  weeks. 
At  first  they  should  be  taken  out  only  occasionally,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a fine  day;  at  the  end  of  two  months  they 
may  go  out  more  frequently,  and  when  three  months  old 
they  may  be  out  several  hours  every  fine  day. 

An  excellent  plan,  where  circumstances  will  permit,  is  to 
provide  a large  cushion,  three  or  four  feet  square,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  ground  in  fine  weather  for  a baby  to  roll 
about  on,  and  thus  get  the  fuU  benefit  of  outdoor  exercise 
before  it  is  able  to  walk. 

Under  the  impression  that  an  infant  is  thereby  afforded 
exercise,  it  is  often  tossed  into  the  air — a cruel  blunder. 
Gentle  movements  up  and  down  are  all  that  should  be 
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allowed.  The  latter  are  beneficial  to  the  circulation  and 
the  lungs;  while  the  former  terrifies,  and  sometimes  results 
in  convulsions.  W e have  heard  of  an  instance  where  toss- 
ing a baby  too  violently  has  resulted  in  instant  death. 

A baby  should  not  always  be  carried  on  the  same  arm, 
but  should  often  be  changed  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  or 
he  may  grow  crooked. 

Learning  to  Talk. — If  a mother  wishes  her  baby  to 
talk  early  and  plainly,  she  should  let  it  make  all  the  noise 
it  pleases.  This  is  the  way  it  strengthens  its  lungs  and 
learns  to  talk.  Quiet  or  good  children,  as  they  are  called, 
are  likely  soon  to  go  to  a quiet  place — the  grave. 

W ALKING. — As  soon  as  there  is  an  inclination  to  walk,  let 
it  be  encouraged.  Disuse  is  far  more  mischievous  to  the 
limbs  of  a feeble  child  than  the  use  of  them.  It  is  a com- 
mon error  to  suppose  that  bow-legs  and  weak  ankles  arise 
from  putting  children  too  early  on  their  feet.  On  the 
contrary,  the  exercise  which  they  will  obtain  from  walking 
will  greatly  help  to  strengthen  them.  (The  real  cause  of 
such  weakness  is  explained  in  another  chapter.) 

Let  the  exercise  be  varied  to  bring  different  muscles  • 
into  play.  If  any  muscles  appear  weak  from  disuse  or 
from  some  bad  habit,  let  the  exercise  have  special  reference 
to  them.  Walking  exercises  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
loins. 
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THE  NURSING  MOTHER.— ALCOHOLIC  LIQUIDS.— 

WEANING. 

Influence  of  the  mother’s  ramdi, page  19 — Violent  emotions  affect  the  milk, 
and  may  endanger  the  life  of  the  child,  19 — The  mother’s  diet,  20 — 
Table  sho’wdng  relative  proportions  of  different  milks,  20 — Bathing 
and  exercise  for  the  mother,  20 — Evils  of  alcoholic  drinks  when 
Buckling,  21— Its  injurious  effects  on  the  infant,  21 — Unsuspected 
cause  of  convulsions,  21 — Medical  testimony  respecting  stimulants 
— Dr.  Bennett,  21 — Dr.  Henry  Barber,  22 — Dr.  Edward  Smith,  23 
— Dr.  Richardson,  24,  26 — Weaning,  27 — Premature  weaning  •from 
milk  injurious,  27 — Rickets  caused  thereby,  27 — Time  for  weaning 
indicated  by  the  teeth,  28 — Caution  respecting  soups  and  beef-tea, 
etc.,  for  infants,  28. 

Influence  of  the  Mind. — The  state  of  the  mother’s 
mind  should  be  as  carefully  attended  to  as  her  general  health. 
All  violent  agitations  of  mind  affect  the  milk  as  inevitably 
as  food  and  drink.  A cheerful  contented  mind,  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  should  always  be  cultivated.  Depres- 
sion of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mind,  will  lessen  the  quantity 
and  injure  the  quality  of  the  milk;  a fit  of  passion  may 
so  disturb  the  milk  as  seriously  to  injure  the  child,  while 
fright  will  often  stop  the  secretion  entirely,  or  bring  on 
convulsions,  or  even  death.  Many  instances  are  an  record 
of  infants  being  thrown  into  convulsions,  from  which  they 
died,  by  being  suckled  immediately  after  the  mother  had 
been  in  a violent  fit  of  anger.  Again,  it  is  recorded,  that  a 
healthy  child  was  seized  with  convulsions  by  being  suckled 
immediately  after  the  mother  had  seen  a person  suddenly 
fall  down  dead.  When  her  mind  has  been  disturbed  by  any 
accidental  circumstance,  the  mother  should  delay  suckling 
as  long  as  she  can  without  inconvenience,  and  until  she 
has  taken  food. 

Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  in  a pamphlet  on  food, 
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says  that  eczema,  a skin  disease  with  which  infants  are  not 
unfrequently  afflicted,  is  in  every  instance  an  aberration 
from  the  laws  of  health  in  the  composition  and  in  the 
supply  of  the  mother’s  milk.  Sometimes  the  source  fails, 
and  we  all  know  the  extreme  difflculty  of  supplyin;^  a 
proper  substitute.  We  cannot  attain  either  the  j ust  variety 
of  composition  or  the  ever-ready  supply.*  The  period  of 
weaning  and  the  introduction  of  artificial  food  is  also  fer- 
tile in  eczema,  the  blame  being  often  unjustly  laid  upon 
the  teeth.  As  instances  of  predisposing  causes  he  adduces 
the  following : — A lady  guve  a dinner-party  a few  weeks 
after  her  confinement,  the  excitement  of  which  cost  her 
infant  an  eczema.  A lady  recently  confined  was  worried 
by  a lawsuit,  her  milk  dried  up  and  was  lost  for  three  days; 
this  was  repeated  a few  weeks  later,  and  her  infant  was 
seized  with  eczema.  He  also  gives  other  instances  where  the 
mother’s  mental  condition,  both  before  and  after  confinement, 
resulted  in  the  infant’s  being  visited  with  this  complaint. 

Bathing  and  Exercise.  — Whilst  nursing,  a mother 
should  not  neglect  the  invigorating  practice  of  sponging 
the  body  every  morning  on  rising,  and  during  the  day  she 
must  have  exercise  and  fresh  air,  both  being  necessary  for 
the  production  of  nourishing  milk.  If  in  health,  a daily 
walk  is  desirable,  and  late  hours  and  luxurious  living  must 
be  carefully  avoided. 

The  Mother  s Diet. — The  diet  of  the  nursing  mother 
should  be  such  as  is  most  conducive  to  her  health.  Beef 
and  mutton  are  the  most  suitable  meats,  with  potatoes, 
turnips,  cauliflower,  French  beans,  and  stale  bread,  brown 
bread  being  preferable  at  least  once  a day.  Water  and 
milk  are  the  best  of  all  drinks.  Milk  to  drink,  when  it  is 
found  to  agree,  is  most  invaluable  in  nursing.  ‘‘Nourish- 
ing ” stout  or  porter  is  often  pronounced  essential  for  a 
nursing  mother,  but  the  increased  flow  of  milk  which  this 
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860 

900 

860. 
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25 

38 
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30. 
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35 

68 

17 
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48 

30 

60 
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Salts  (mineral  and  other)  ... 

6 

60 
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occasions  is  due  only  to  natural  efforts  to  throw  off  through 
the  breast  glands  the  offending  alcoholic  elements.  She 
should  entirely  avoid  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  wine,  or 
spirits  of  every  description,  all  highly  seasoned  food,  rich 
pastry,  salted  meats,  and  cabbage.  Late  suppers  are  in- 
jurious to  the  mother,  and  consequently  to  the  child. 

Alcoholic  Drinks  when  Suckling. — Alcohol  absorbs 
water  from  the  living  tissues  with  such  greediness,  that  if  it 
were  used  pure — that  is  to  say,  freed  from  water — it  would 
at  once  destroy  life.  In  diluting  it  for  drinking,  this  pro- 
perty is  weakened,  but  not  destroyed,  and  its  well-known 
tendency  to  harden  and  contract  animal  fibre  makes  it 
a fruitful  source  of  indigestion.  If  for  this  reason  only, 
mothers  and  nurses  who  are  sucklino;  children  should  avoid 
beer  and  strong  alcoholic  drinks.  But  other  and  even  more 
important  considerations  arise.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  use  of  beer  by  those  engaged  in  wet-nursing;  it 
is  commonly  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  of  their 
condition.  This  idea  is  an  old-fashioned  and  foolish  one 
which  the  scientific  advancement  of  the  day  has  shown  to 
be  a serious  mistake.  The  stimulant  thus  taken  by  the 
mother  readily  enters  into  the  food  -which  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  child,  and  every  particle  of  nourishment  drawn 
from  the  life-giving  fountain  is  impfegnated  with  a sub- 
stance that  is  not,  only  foreign  to  the  highest  physical 
condition  of  the  child,  but  is  actually  poisonous  to  the 
child’s  system.  An  able  author  writing  on  this  subject 
says  ; “ There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  strange  and 
unaccountable  morbid  appetite  for  stimulants,  by  which 
thousands  are  irretrievably  ruined,  is  often  bred  and 
nurtured  at  the  mother's  breast.” 

The  use  of  beer,  it  is  true,  may  increase  the  quantity  of 
milk,  but  it  is  so  much  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality  that  its 
use  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  the 
day,  which  the  following  medical  testimony  will  confirm. 

Dr.  Bennett,  of  Winterton,  says  : ‘‘  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  convulsions  which 
occur  in  infants  are  caused  from  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  brain,  taken  from  their  mothers  ; and  this  is  a great 
cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  among  infant  children.” 
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Dr.  Collenette,  of  Guernsey,  says  he  never  knew  total 
abstainers  to  suffer  from  gout,  nor  their  children  to  suffer 
from  convulsions,  although  reckoned  one  of  the  common 
diseases  of  childhood. 

At  an  inquest  held  on  a child  at  Monkwearmouth,  the 
surgeon  stated  that  the  child  laboured  under  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  that  the  mother’s  addiction 
to  drink  would  produce  the  disease.  The  coroner  said 
there  was  no  doubt  the  child  had  died  from  convulsions 
arising  from  inflammation  produced  by  taking  the  alcohol 
in  the  mothei^’s  milk. 

Dr.  Henry  Barber,  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London,  in  his  pamphlet,  “ Diet  for  Invalids,” 
states  that  he  is  aware  of  many  instances  where  the  diet 
of  the  peasantry  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  butchers’ 
meat,  and  where  the  women,  as  a rule,  never  take  malt 
liquor  ; that  these  women  have  generally  an  abundance  of 
milk,  nurse  their  children,  in  many  cases  for  two  years, 
and  rarely  suffer  from  debility  in  consequence.  He  has 
seen  mothers  in  whom  all  the  symptoms  of  over-lactation 
were  conspicuous  (headache,  giddiness,  languor,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  general  prostration,  milk  scanty  and  poor) 
derive  benefit  by  doing  without  malt  liquor,  and  continue 
to  nurse  without  difficulty.  In  one  case,  with  malt  liquor 
and  wine,  the  patient  was  unable  to  retain  the  milk  more 
than  a few  weeks,  depending  chiefly  on  the  feeding-bottle, 
during  the  rearing  of  several  children  ; yet  with  her  sub- 
sequent children,  hy  substituting  milk  for  beer  or  porter, 
she  had  no  difficulty,  and  there  was  a plentiful  supply 
of  milk  for  several  months,  with  no  more  symptoms  of 
debility;  on  the  contrary,  such  were  the  remarkable  effects 
of  the  milk  diet  in  this  case,  that  the  mother’s  weight 
greatly  increased  above  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 
This  patient  took  as  much  as  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
Hie  same  writer  further  says  that  “generally  speaking 
adults  do  not  find  milk  altogether  suitable,  unless  made  up 
in  the  foym  of  pudding,  but  that  during  lactation  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  very  few  women  who  cannot  take  it 
with  advantage,  feeling  no  inconvenience  whatever,  but 
soon  discovering  that  a glass  of  milk  occasionally,  or  a cup 
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of  chocolate,  during  the  day,  between  meals,  seems  to 
revive  more  substantially  than  the  ale  used  to  do.  Other 
cases  can  be  mentioned  of  thin,  spare  women,  who  are 
hard-working  and  energetic,  and  yet  have  abundance  of 
milk;  but  they  drink  large  quantities  of  cows’  milk,  and 
declare  that  they  find  milk,  as  a beverage,  infinitely  more 
sustaining  than  malt  liquor.” 

The  same  writer  also  says  : “ Some  medical  men  persist 
m recommending  malt  liquors  and  wine  to  nourish  their 
patients.  Long  custom,  and  prejudice  in  favour  of  these 
beverages  being  nutritious  and  strengthening,  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  mind  ; and  it  is  frequently  asserted  as  a 
strong  inducement  for  mothers  to  take  intoxicating  drinks, 
that  they  increase  the  quantity  of  milk.  ‘ One  thing  is 
certain,’  writes  Mr.  Higginbottom,  ^ that  they  injure  the 
quality;  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  infant  than  the  quantity'  Plain  simple  food 
and  drink  are  the  most  natural,  and  the  best  calculated  to 
procure  good  milk  ; for  all  fluids  entering  the  stomach, 
whether  intoxicating  or  otherwise,  are  taken  up  by  the 
absorbent  vessels,  and  are  conveyed  into  the  heart,  mix 
with  the  blood,  and  pass  through  the  circulation.  From 
that  blood  the  mother’s  milk  is  secreted,  or  separated,  by 
the  glands  in  the  breast, — and  alcohol,  the  intoxicating 
agent,  becomes  mixed  with  it,  remaining  unchanged  in  its 
nature.  So  that  every  mother  should  recollect  she  is  in- 
juring her  milk  when  she  takes  ale,  porter,  wine,  etc.,  to 
enable  her  to  suckle  her  infant.” 

Macnish  says,  that  women,  especially  in  a low  station, 
who  act  as  nurses,  are  strongly  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
drinking  porter  and  ale,  and  also  spirits,  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  milk.  No  language  can  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  deprecate  this  habit.  It  is  most  pernicious,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  a multitude  of  diseases  to  the 
infant.  The  milk,  which  ought  to  be  bland  and  unirritating, 
acquires  certain  heating  qualities,  and  becomes  deteriorated 
to  a degree  of  which  those  unaccustomed  to  investigate 
such  matters  have  little  conception.” 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  his  Practical  Dietary,” 
says  : “ Alcohols  are  largely  used  by  many  persons  in 
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the  belief  that  they  support  the  system  and  maintain  the 
supply  of  milk  for  the  infant;  but  I am  convinced  that 
this  is  a serious  error,  and  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  fits 
and  emaciation  in  the  Childs 

Those  mothers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  belief 
that  alcoholic  stimulants — malt  liqours  of  some  sort — taken 
with  their  meals  are  essential  to  health  and  strength,  may 
consider  that  they  would  be  making  too  great  a sacrifice, 
and  risking  their  own  health,  by  abstaining  while  suckling. 
We  regard  the  question  as  one  of  such  special  importance 
to  the  nursing  mother,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  infant,  as  to 
justify  our  meeting  it  with  the  testimony  of  the  eminent 
Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  on  the  subject.  Lady  Jane  Ellice, 
president  of  the  Ladies’  National  Temperance  Convention, 
which  met  in  London,  in  May,  1876,  had  frequently  heard 
from  ladies  various  reasons  why  they  could  not  abstain. 
One  said  her  digestion  required  alcoholic  stimulants ; a 
second,  that  her  feeble  circulation  required  it ; a third, 
that  her  general  feebleness  required  it ; a fourth,  that  she 
had  tried  to  abstain  from  it,  but  had  to  fall  back  upon 
it  for  support.  Four  questions  were  therefore  submitted 
by  her  to  Dr.  Richardson  on  these  special  points,  and  the 
following  notes,  which  we  have  abridged,  are  in  reply 
thereto. 

I.  Relating  to  the  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Process  of 
Digestion. — “ The  common  idea  that  alcohol  acts  as  an  aid 
to  digestion  is  without  foundation.  Experiments  on  the 
artificial  digestion  of  food,  in  which  the  natural  process  is 
very  closely  imitated,  show  that  the  presence  of  alcohol  in 
the  solvents  employed  interferes  with  and  weakens  the 
efficacy  of  the  solvents.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  definite 
of  facts  that  persons  who  indulge  even  in  what  is  called  the 
moderate  use  of  alcohol  suffer  often  from  dyspepsia  from 
this  cause  alone.  They  acquire  the  morbid  feeling  that 
they  cannot  take  food  in  the  absence  of  stimulants  ; in  some 
instances  they  are  led  to  take  more  fluid  and  less  solid  food 
than  is  natural,  and  in  other  instances  more  of  both  kinds 
of  food  than  can  be  healthily  assimilated  and  applied. 
I’hus,  the  use  of  stimulant  leads  to  flatulency  after  meals, 
i 0 tendency  to  sleep,  to  indolence  of  mind  and  body,  and 
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to  disturbed  rest ; in  fact,  it  leads  to  the  symptoms  which, 
under  the  varied  names  of  biliousness,  nervousness,  lassi- 
tude, and  indigestion,  are  so  well  and  extensively  known. 

. . . . I know  from  daily  observation  that  when  alcohol  is 
felt  to  be  a necessary  aid,  it  is  doing  actual  mischief,  the 
very  feeling  of  the  necessity  being  the  best  proof  of  the  injury 
that  is  being  inflicted.  It  is  a matter  of  experience  with 
me,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  sense  of  the  necessity, 
on  which  so  much  is  urged,  is  removed  in  the  readiest  man- 
ner by  the  simple  plan  of  total  abstinence,  without  any 
other  remedy  or  method.” 

II.  Relating  to  Feebleness  of  the  Circulation. — “ The  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  quicken  the 

circulation But  the  rapid  course  of  the  circulation 

leading  to  the  increased  action  of  the  vital  organs  is, 
after  all,  the  rapid  running  out  of  the  force  of  the  body. 
It  is  like  the  rapid  running  down  of  the  timepiece  when 
the  pendulum  is  lifted.  The  running  down  demands, 
in  turn,  the  more  frequent  winding  up,  and  the  result  is 
premature  wearing  out  and  disorganisation  of  those  organic 
structures  on  the  integrity  of  which  the  steady  mainte- 
nance of  life  depends The  minute  bloodvessels  are 

feeble,  irregular  in  action,  untrue  to  their  duty ; the  mem- 
branes of  the  body  become  changed  in  structure  ; the 
organs  that  are  most  necessary  for  life,  such  as  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  lose  their  powers  for  work, 
and  from  their  defects  disease,  in  tangible  forms,  is  organ- 
ically developed.” 

III.  Relating  to  Feebleness  of  the  Body. — ^^The  same 
argument  applies  to  that  general  feebleness  of  the  body 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  when  persons  say  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  do  without  alcohol.  I have  found  by 
direct  experiment  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  reduce 

the  muscular  power The  strongest  men  and  women 

living  are  those  who  do  do  not  take  alcohol  in  any  form ; 
and  the  experience  of  persons  who  fairly  try  abstinence  is, 
that  more  work  and  better  work — whether  the  wmrk  be 
menial  or  physical — is  performed  without  alcohol  than  with 
it.  The  general  evidence  on  this  point  is  most  conclusive, 
and  as  surprising  as  it  is  satisfactory.  ....  I have  made 
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direct  personal  experiment  on  the  subject,  and  I am  bound 
to  state  that  the  work  that  can  be  done  during  entire 
abstinence  is  superior  in  every  respect — in  respect  to 
amount,  in  respect  to  readiness  of  effort,  in  respect  to 
quality,  in  respect  to  endurance,  and  in  respect  to  mental 
ease  and  happiness — to  that  which  can  be  done  during 
times  of  moderate  indulgence  in  alcohol.  Alcohol  does 
not  give  strength,  does  not  maintain  strength,  and  its  use 
cannot  truthfully  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  body 
is  not  strong  enough  to  do  without  it.  When  any  one  feels 

that  he  or  she  requires  alcohol  to  maintain  strength,  the  evidence 
favours  the  suspicion  that  that  person  is  in  danger  of  collapse 
from  the  action  of  the  very  agent  on  which  reliance  is  falsely 
placed ” 

IV.  Helating  to  the  Trial  of  Total  Abstinence. — The 
long-continued  habit  of  taking  alcohol  engenders  an  appe- 
tite for  it  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a very  powerful 
influence  in  its  support.  To  forget  and  to  overcome  this 
appetite  requires  faculties  of  which  many  persons  are 

deficient,  viz.,  strength  of  will  and  determination 

But  when  the  will  is  strong  enough  for  the  effort,  the  trial 
of  total  abstinence  is  certain.  It  is  probable  that  so  long 
as  any  alcohol  remains  in  the  body,  the  desire — I may  say 
the  urgent  desire — for  more  of  it  is  severely  felt.  After  a 
sufficient  time  for  its  complete  elimination  from  the  tissues, 
the  appetite  for  it  grows  feebler,  and  at  last  ceases  alto- 
gether. The  habit  is  buried  and  forgotten  ; and  this  point 
reached,  the  new  life  that  is  realized  is  unencumbered  by  a 
desire  that  is  as  useless  as  it  is  masterful  when  it  is  allowed  to 
have  its  sway.  Then  the  ideas  that  the  abstinence  produces 
illness,  and  enforces  a return  to  the  stimulant,  entirely  pass 
away.  An  error  committed  by  temporary  abstainers  from 
alcohol  is,  that  ailments  to  which  they  become  subject  after 
they  commenced  to  abstain,  and  which  would  have  occurred 
with  equal  certainty  if  alcohol  had  been  persisted  in,  are 
caused  by  the  abstinence.  It  is  specially  necessary  to 
warn  those  who  are  beginning  to  abstain,  from  this  error. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  I can  discover  in  favour 
of  the  supposition  that  any  disease  occurs  from,  or  is 
dependent  on,  total  abstinence ” 
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Weaning. — Suckling,  too  long  continued,  is  a serious 
error,  injurious  to  the  health  both  of  mother  and  child. 
A child  should  be  weaned  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
month,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually.  Too  sudden  weaning 
is  often  the  cause  of  what  is  termed  the  ‘Sveaning  brash.” 

Dr.  T.  King  Chambers,  Physician  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  his  “ Manual  of  Diet,”  gives  the  following  valu- 
able advice  respecting  weaning : — 

The  consequences  of  premature  weaning  are  most  dis- 
astrous, but  insidious.  The  child  continues  to  present  the 
external  aspect  of  health,  its  muscles  are  strong  and 
elastic,  but  the  bones  do  not  grow  in  equal  proportion.  It 
is  active  and  anxious  to  walk,  but  the  limbs  give  way  and 
become  distorted.  If  it  is  ill  enough  to  be  taken  to  a 
medical  man,  he  calls  the  condition  ‘ rickets,’  but  there  are 
crowds  of  poor  creatures  affected  in  this  way,  whose  parents 
refuse  to  see  that  anything  is  wrong  till  the  malady  has 
gone  too  far  for  cure.  The  suspicion  that  rickets  was  due 
to  this  cause  has  long  been  prevalent  in  the  profession; 
but  it  is  to  M.  Jules  Gruerin  that  we  owe  the  proof  desired 
from  direct  experiment.  He  found  not  only  that  rickety 
children  had  almost  invariably  been  prematurely  weaned, 
but  he  took  young  puppies  and  young  pigs  (specimens 
respectively  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals),  and 
produced  a rickety  softening  of  the  bones  of  each  by  re- 
moving them  early  from  the  mother,  and  giving  the  one 
set  meat,  and  the  other  set  vegetables  before  the  natural 
period.  ...  It  is  advisable  to  nourish  the  infant  directly 
from  the  breast,  and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  milk  is  drawn.  Our  senses  tell  us  of 
a peculiar  aroma  given  off  by  fresh  milk,  which  quickly 
exhales,  and  this  seems  to  contribute  to  soothe  the  sensitive 
nervous  system  of  the  suckling,  and  so  assists  digestion. 

“ The  time  for  weaning  should  be  fixed,  partly  by  the 
almanac,  partly  by  the  growth  of  the  teeth.  The  troubles 
to  which  children  are  liable  at  this  crisis  are  usually  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  are  induced  by  hot  weather;  so  that  in 
summer  weaning  should  be  postponed,  and  in  winter  hur- 
ried forward.  The  first  group  of  teeth  generally  consist  of 
the  lower  central  front  teeth  appearing  during  the  sixth 
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and  seventh  months.  The  mother  may  then  begin  to 
diminish  the  number  of  suckling  times,  and  by  a month 
she  can  have  reduced  them  to  twice  a day,  so  as  to  be 
read}’’,  when  the  second  group  make  their  way  tlirough  the 
upper  front  gums,  to  cut  off  the  supply  altogether.  The 
third  group  (the  lateral  incisors  and  first  grinders),  usually 
after  the  first  anniversary  of  birth,  give  notice  that  solid 
food  can  be  chewed.  But  I think  it  is  prudent  to  let  milk, 
though  not  mother’s  milk,  form  a considerable  portion  of 
the  diet  till  the  eye  teeth  are  cut,  which  seldom  occurs  till 
the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  month.  At  this  period  even 
very  strong  children . are  liable  to  diarrhoea,  convulsions, 
irritation  of  the  brain,  rashes,  and  febrile  catarrhs.  In  these 
cases  the  resumption  of  complete  milk  diet  is  advisable,  and 
sometimes  a child’s  life  has  been  saved  by  its  reapplication 
to  the  breast.  Now  these  means  are  most  readily  feasible 
when  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  milk  ; indeed,  if  it  be 
not  so,  the  latter  experiment  is  hardly  possible.” 

Dr.  Chambers  also  gives  a caution  against  allowing  a 
child  to  grow  too  fond  of  soups,  beef-tea,  etc.,  whereby  it  is 
inclined  to  “ neglect  the  really  essential  nutriment  of  milk, 
in  fact,  to  wean  itself  prematurely,”  to  prevent  which  he 
recommends  frequent  changes  of  farinaceous  foods. 

A Special  Caution. — It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  mothers  who,  from  any  reason,  begin 
weaning  a babe  before  the  usual  time,  that  until  the  fourth 
or  sixth  month  the  salivary  glands  do  not  begin  to  secrete 
saliva,  and  that  without  the  admixture  of  saliva  no  farina- 
ceous preparation  can  be  converted  into  useful  nourishment. 
Hence,  up  to  this  age,  all  such  food  as  sago,  tapioca,  baked 
flour,  tops  and  bottoms,  bread,  biscuits,  etc.,  only  prove  a 
cumbrance,  and  provoke  sickness,  diarrhoea,  and  other 
troubles.  Furthermore,  if  undiluted  cows’  milk  is  given 
at  this  period,  the  excess  of  casein,  or  cheese,  beyond  what 
the  stomach  can  utilize,  will  also  prove  a source  of  pain, 
griping,  and  other  disturbances.  Therefore,  during  these 
early  months,  if  the  breast  milk  is  insufficient,  or  is  to  be 
cut  off,  diluted  coios  milk,  sweetened,  is  the  only  safe  re- 
source; or,  in  case  of  a very  delicate  child,  asses’ ‘milk  may 
be  given.  Further  hints  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

HAND-FEEDING  DTJBING  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

The  greatest  possible  care  indispensable  to  success  in  hamd-feeding,  page 
29 — Substitutes  for  human  milk,  29 — Proportion  of  cow’s  milk  at 
different  ages  of  the  infant,  29 — Sugar  of  milk  preferable,  30 — Milk 
the  only  suitable  food  for  infants,  30 — Inevitable  injury  from  giving 
other  food  too  soon,  30 — Ninety  per  cent,  of  infantile  diseases  caused 
by  improper  food,  31 — Condensed  milk  not  good  for  infants,  31 — 
Quantity  of  milk  at  each  meal,  31 — Purity  of  milk,  how  to  test,  31 
— Limewater  to  prevent  milk  from  disagreeing,  31 — Care  of  milk, 
32 — Scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  feeding  bottle  and  tube  indispen- 
sable, 32 — Eegularity  of  feeding  very  important,  32 — Feeding  too 
fast,  how  to  avoid,  33 — Position  when  fed,  33 — Over-feeding  a great 
error,  33 — How  to  prevent  it,  33 — Temperature  of  food,  31— Starva- 
tion through  innutritious  food,  31 — Crying  not  always  to  be  attri- 
buted to  hunger,  31 — Four  causes  of  starvation  and  death,  35 — 
Corn-flour  and  arroYvroot  innutritious,  35 — Peas  and  beans  unsuit- 
able for  infants,  35 — Eusks  recommended,  35. 


Geeat  caution  and  careful  thouglit  are  required  in  rear- 
ing a baby  by  band.  The  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
punctuality,  exactness  of  quantities,  cleanliness,  tempera- 
ture, and  the  other  matters  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  success.  Hand-feeding  is  inferior 
to  the  natural  method  at  best ; and  when  badly  managed, 
generally  results  in  serious  illness  or  death. 

Substitutes  foe  Human  Milk. — The  best  substitute 
for  human  milk  is  asses’  milk,  used  while  warm,  with  a 
twentieth  part  of  good  fresh  cream  ; and  for  very  deli- 
cate infants  it  is  often  the  only  thing  upon  which  they 
can  be  reared.  It  is  much  more  easy  of  digestion  than 
cows’  milk,  containing  much  less  casein  and  more  butter. 
Asses’  milk  is,  however,  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use; 
the  only  general  substitute,  therefore,  is  pure  new  cows’ 
milk,  the  perfect  type  of  all  human  food  for  old  and 
young.  It  should  be  always  taken  from  one  healthy  cow 
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out  at  grass,  if  possible.  The  French  are  not  only  very 
particular  to  have  the  milk  from  one  cow,  but  they  try  the 
milk  from  different  cows  till  they  select  the  one  which  best 
agrees  with  the  child,  and  then  keep  exclusively  to  it. 
Use  e.(jual  portions  of  milk  and  water,  gradually  increasing 
the  proportion  of  milk  until  the  sixth  month,  when  it  may 
be  given  pure.  (For  a very  delicate  infant  the  proportion 
of  milk  may  be  somewhat  less.)  Just  before  it  is  used,  add 
some  sugar  of  milk,  previously  dissolved  in  hot  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a pint.  Sugar  of  milk  is 
sold  by  chemists,  and  although  expensive,  it  is  preferable 
to  ordinary  sugar  for  very  young  or  delicate  infants, 
because  less  sweet,  less  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and 
more  closely  approximated  than  cane  sugar  to  the  sugar 
natural  to  milk.  It  is  obtained  from  the  whey  of  milk, 
and  when  crystallized  contains  two  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen, and  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  more  than  cane  sugar. 

Cows’  Milk  is  both  flesh-forming  and  heat-producing 
in  its  elements,  and  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the 
several  food  ingredients  are  contained  in  milk  afford  an 
excellent  guide  in  selecting  other  food  later  in  life. 
Approximately  milk  may  be  said  to  yield  one  ounce  of 
flesh-producing  to  two  ounces  of  heat-producing  elements, 
with  a small  proportion  of  mineral  substances  for  the  pro- 
duction of  bone.  (See  foot-note,  page  20.) 

Milk  the  only  suitable  Food  for  Infants. — Much 
mischief  is  sometimes  done  by  those  who  cannot  conceive 
that  liquid  food  can  be  productive  of  solid  flesh,  and  who 
therefore  administer  solid  food  long  before  the  child  is  able 
to  digest  it.  They  might  remember  that  solid  cheese  and 
butter  come  from  liquid  milk.  The  same  foolish  idea  often 
causes  the  use  of  too  little  water  in  preparing  milk.  The 
seeds  of  consumption  are  thus  often  sown.  Saliva,  which 
is  required  to  make  starchy  farina  fit  to  enter  the  stomach, 
is  not  secreted  by  an  infant,  to  mix  with  the  food,  for 
the  first  four  or  six  months.  Therefore  until  after  this 
time  no  other  food  ought  on  any  account  to  be  added  to 
the  milk.  (See  page  28.) 

Dr.  Chambers,  whom  we  have  previously  quoted,  says: 

The  best  diet  for  an  infant  during  the  first  six  months 
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is  milk  alone.  It  is  true,  man  is  a tough  animal,  and  can 
stand  with  impunity  much  rough  usage,  and  therefore  a 
vigorous  baby  often  seems  none  the  worse  for  a certain 
quantity  of  farinaceous  food ; but  the  first  appearance  of 
flatulence,  gripes,  screaming,  or  other  ways  infants  have 
of  complaining  of  dyspepsia,  should  make  the  nurse  desist 
from  these  attempts  to  hurry  on  natural  development. 

“ It  is  only  when  the  coming  teeth  are  on  their  road  to 
the  front  that  the  glands  secrete  sufficient  saliva  to  digest 
farinaceous  food.  When  dribbling  begins,  then  is  the  time 
to  begin  with  the  various  preparations  of  these  substances 
bountifully  supplied  by  nature  and  art.” 

Dr.  Bateman,  physician  to  the  Lind  Infirmary  for  Chil- 
dren, says  : “ It  has  been  stated  by  a recent  writer  that  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  infantile  diseases  arise  from  one  cause 
— improper  food — and  that  a strict  adherence  to  natural  food 
(milk)  is  all  that  we  require  to  insure  a rapid  diminution  of 
that  excessive  infant  mortality  which  is  so  great  a blot  on 
the  medical  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  present  day.  In 
my  capacity  of  physician  to  the  Lind  Infirmary  for  Chil- 
dren, I can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  at  least 
half  the  infants  brought  to  me  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  ignoi^ance  of  sanitary  laws  on  the  part  of  their  parents^ 
(See  testimony  of  Dr.  Chambers  as  to  the  value  of  milk  for 
children  of  all  ages,  page  38.) 

Dr.  Edwin  Smith,  in  his  work  on  Food,”  informs  us 
that  condensed  milk  is  not  a good  substitute  for  pure  milk 
in  the  case  of  infants.  He  says  that  it  is  more  fattening, 
but  less  nourishing,  and  that  it  greatly  reduces  the  child’s 
power  of  resisting  disease. 

Quantity. — It  must  be  remembered  that  the  usual  quan- 
tity for  a healthy  baby  under  one  month  is  about  the 
fourth  of  a pint  at  each  meal,  gradually  increasing  this  until 
at  three  months  it  is  half  a pint,  and  at  six  months  three- 
fourths  of  a pint.  Infants  with  strong  digestive  powers  may 
take  more  food  than  those  whose  digestion  is  feebler,  and 
those  much  out  in  the  air  require  more  food  than  those 
kept  indoors. 

The  purity  of  the  milk  should  be  tested  with  the  lacto- 
meter. This  simple  instrument  may  be  had  from  most 
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chemists  for  one  shilling,  with  instructions  for  its  use.  If 
the  milk  is  at  all  acid,  add  lime-water,  a tea-spoonful  to  an 
ordinary  feeding-bottleful,  until  the  acidity  is  removed. 
Indeed,  lime-water  will  generally  prevent  milk  from  dis- 
agreeing with  the  child.  The  test  for  acidity  is  litmus 
paper,  supplied  by  chemists,  who  will  explain  how  to  use  it. 

Care  of  Milk. — Milk  should  be  had -fresh  twice  a day, 
and  the  vessel  used  for  it  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
by  being  scalded  with  boiling  water  after  each  time  that 
it  is  used.  Never  boil  the  milk  for  infants. 

The  proper  degree  of  heat  for  milk  is  98  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  (See  page  34.) 

Feeding  Bottles. — The  success  or  failure  of  feeding 
infants  will  largely  depend  upon  the  perfect  cleanliness  of 
the  feeding  bottle  in  all  its  parts.  Every  time  it  is  used, 
remove  the  nipple,  thoroughly  cleanse  it  and  the  tube  with 
warm  water,  the  latter  by  drawing  water  through  it  as  a 
syphon,  and  let  the  bottle  be  scalded  out.  The  little  brush 
must  be  passed  through  the  tube  every  time  it  is  used. 
Unless  this  can  be  faithfully  done,  it  will  be  better  to  use 
the  old-fashioned  bottle  which  has  a teat  over  the  glass 
mouth,  and  no  tube  ; for  unless  the  tube  be  perfectly  sweet 
and  clean,  the  milk  cannot  pass  through  it  without  being 
rendered  injurious  to  the  child.  An  effective  method  of 
cleaning  the  bottle  is  to  put  a little  coarse  salt  into  it, 
slightly  wetted,  shake  the  bottle  well,  rinse  it  thoroughly, 
and  keep  it  in  a basin  of  cold  water  till  wanted.  The  least 
sourness  arising  from  the  bottle  or  tube  being  insufficiently 
cleansed  will  often  cause  the  infant  to  reject  its  food,  and 
many  children  suffer  and  die  in  summer  from  bov^el  com- 
plaints, in  consequence  of  having  taken  sour  milk.  The 
extremity  of  the  teat  should  not  project  more  than  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  otherwise  by  its  being  pressed 
between  the  gums  the  milk  may  be  prevented  from  flowing. 
If  the  food  is  given  from  a spoon,  there  is  no  action  of 
sucking,  as  there  should  be  in  order  to  excite  the 
flow  of  the  saliva,  whereby  the  food  is  rendered  more 
digestible. 

Proper  Times  for  Feeding  Infants. — Regularity  in 
feeding,  and  proper  intervals  between  the  meals,  are  of 
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paramount  importance.  Fed  too  often,  or  fed  irregularly, 
the  baby  grows  uneasy  and  fretful,  and  its  complaining 
cries  are  sometimes  a means  of  increasing  its  irritability  or 
suffering.  The  nurse,  either  mistaking  the  child’s  cry  for 
that  of  hunger,  or  influenced  merely  by  the  desire  of  stop- 
ping its  unpleasant  noise,  only  too  frequently  gives  it  more 
food.  When  a baby  is  fed  at  regular  intervals,  it  will  only 
crave  for  food  at  its  usual  feeding  time. 

Feeding  too  Fast. — This  may  be  guarded  against  by 
selecting  a nipple  or  teat,  pierced  with  two  or  three  fine 
openings,  through  which  the  quantity  of  food  named  above 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  process  of  sucking  in  less  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  A conical  piece  of  sponge  is  sometimes 
placed  in  the  teat  to  secure  this  result ; or  a knot  may 
be  tied  loosely  in  the  india-rubber  tube.  In  infants  the 
power  of  digesting  is  very  weak,  and  in  the  natural  process 
of  suction  provision  is  made  for  the  slow  introduction  of 
food  into  the  stomach,  so  that  a great  quantity  of  saliva 
may  be  secreted  to  mix  with  the  milk,  and,  passing  down 
into  the  stomach,  attord  aid  to  the  feeble  digestive  powers. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  saliva  to  act  upon  the  fecula  and 
the  saccharine  parts  of  food,  and  unless  thus  acted  on  they 
reach  the  stomach  in  a crude  condition,  and  are  not  fitted 
for  the  changes  which  should  be  wrought  upon  them  by 
the  gastric  juice. 

Position  when  Fed. — The  child  while  feeding  should 
not  be  in  a horizontal  position,  but  the  head  should  be 
raised  on  the  arm  of  the  nurse.  If  the  baby  is  not  old 
enough  or  strong  enough  to  sit  up,  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  laid  down  while  sucking, 
or  with  the  teat  or  nipple  in  its  mouth. 

Over-Feeding  Infants. — Great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  give  too  much  food,  as  this  only  weakens  and 
disturbs  the  delicate  stomach,  and  has  killed  thousands. 
The  quantity  must  vary  with  the  seasons  ; infants,  like 
grown  persons,  requiring  more  food  in  cold  than  in  wa"fm 
weather.  When  the  baby  turns  away  from  its  food,  it  is 
generally  a sign  that  it  has  had  sufficient.  The  tax  upon 
the  system  enforced  by  surplus  food  seriously  weakens  it. 
All  beyond  the  amount  which  the  stomach  can  properly 
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digest  passes  into  the  intestines  only  partially  digested, 
and  is  the  source  of  a large  proportion  of  the  bowel 
complaints  among  children.  When  ill,  a child  requires 
less  food  than  it  does  when  well. 

When  a baby  turns  away  from  its  food,  it  is,  we  have  said, 
a sign  that  it  has  had  enough  ; and  to  try  and  induce  it  to 
take  more  is  only  inflicting  a punishment.  Some  nurses, 
whenever  baby  begins  to  cry,  will  immediately  give  it  the 
bottle,  without  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  feeding.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  crying  is  the  only  method  the 
baby  has  of  expressing  any  want  or  pain,  and  the  crying 
oftener  results  from  pain  already  caused  by  overfeeding 
than  from  want  of  more  food.  Cramming  is  the  most 
frequent  of  the  many  causes  of  failure  in  hand-feeding. 

Dr.  Chavasse,  speaking  of  infants’  diet,  says,  “ Many  a 
poor  child  has,  like  a young  bird,  been  killed  with  stuffing. 
If  a child  be  at  the  breast  alone,  there  is  no  fear  of  his 
taking  too  much.  But  if  he  be  brought  up  on  artificial 
food,  there  is  great  fear  of  his  overloading  his  stomach. 
Stuffing  a child  brings  on  vomiting  and  bowel  complaints, 
and  a host  of  other  diseases  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate.”  (See  pages  48  and  49.) 

Temperature  of  Food. — The  temperature  of  aU  food 
for  infants  is  a very  important  item.  It  should  be  (as  we 
have  elsewhere  stated)  about  98  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  heat 
of  the  blood.  Food  given  sometimes  too  hot  and  sometimes 
too  cold  cannot  fail  to  injure  a child’s  delicate  stomach.  All 
drinks  taken  with  food  by  children  should  be  cold.  Warm 
drinks  taken  in  large  quantities  weaken  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  and  injure  the  digestion.  They  have  also  a ten- 
dency to  hurry  the  food  into  the  intestines  before  it  is 
properly  dissolved,  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  proper 
power  of  nourishing  or  flesh-forming,  that  which  ought  to 
nourish  being  thus  carried  off  as  waste  A thermometer  is 
indispensable  in  arriving  at  the  proper  temperature. 

Accidental  Starvation. — We  are  continually  startled 
by  coroner’s  juries  returning  verdicts  of  death  from  star- 
vation in  the  case  of  infants,  not  from  the  want  of  food, 
but  from  the  w^ant  of  proper  food.  A medical  man  knows 
well  enough  that  most  of  the  diseases  from  wffiich  infants 
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and  young  children  die  had  their  primary  excitor  in 
improper  food.  He  does  not  perhaps  offend  parents  by 
saying  so,  but  he  will  readily  enough  confess  the  fact. 

Miss  Nightingale  points  out  that  sick  patients  often 
starve  to  death  from  four  different  causes,  even  while  to  all 
appearance  they  are  being  well  fed.  The  first  cause  is 
defective  cooking;  the  second,  choosing  unsuitable  food; 
the  third,  irregularity  in  taking  meals;  and  the  fourth,  a 
want  of  appetite,  which  may  result  from  either  of  the 
preceding  causes,  all  of  which  are  specially  dangerous  to 
children.  A very  frequent  but  unsusj)ected  cause  of 
mortality  among  infants  is  the  use  of  cornflour  and 
arrowroot  without  milk.  The  milk  with  which  they 
should  be  prepared  affords  the  principal  nourishment ; con- 
sequently,  when  prepared  with  water,  the  child  receives 
little  or  no  nourishment,  and,  though  he  may  look  fat 
and  plump,  must  inevitably  starve  for  want  of  suitable 
food  to  feed  his  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones., 

Farinaceous  Foods. — After  the  sixth  month,  fari- 
naceous foods  of  the  most  digestible  sorts  are  admissible. 
The  first  appearance  of  dribbling  iS'  an  indication  that 
such  foods  may  be  taken  with  safety. 

Rice  is  inferior  to  wheaten  flour  for  infants’  food,  beino- 
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less  nutritious,  but  when  the  bowels  are  relaxed  it  is  some- 
times recommended..  It  is  best  simply  boiled  in  water 
until  thoroughly  soft.  Eggs  should  never  be  used  in  rice 
puddings,  as  they  render  them  far  less  digestible,  as  well  as 
less  palatable  for  either  young  or  old. 

Rusks  are  recommended  for  infants’  food.  They  should 
be  boiled  in  water  for  one  hour,  beaten  to  a fine  pulp,  and 
added  to  warm  milk  with  the  usual  proportions  of  salt  and 
sugar.  Bread-crumbs  may  be  prepared  for  children  bv 
being  dried  before  the  fire,  ground  to  a fine  poM’^der,  passed 
through  a sieve,  baked  in  a slow  oven,  to  a light  lawn 
colour,  and  used  as  meal  is  used  for  gruel.  (See  page  39.) 

Food  made  with  ordinary  bread  should  not  be  given 
until  after  the  first  year. 

The  pulses,  such  as  peasj  beans^  or  lentils,  although  very 
nourishing,  are  unsuitable  for  infants,  as  the  vegetable 
albumen  which  they  contain  is  difficult  oftdiggstion. 
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CHILDHEN’S  FOOD  AFTER  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 


Change  of  diet  after  appearance  of  the  teeth,  page  36 — Solid  food  not 
suited  to  toothless  children,  37 — Beef -tea  to  be  used  in  great  mode- 
ration, 37 — How  to  make  it,  37 — Death  of  a child  from  unsuitable 
food,  37 — Milk  indispensable  as  the  staple  diet  for  children,  37 — 
How  to  overcome  all  prejudice  against  it,  38 — Bread  and  milk,  38 — 
Farinaceous  foods,  38 — Oatmeal  gruel,  38 — Dr.  Eidge’s  food,  analysis 
of,  39 — Heave’s  farinaceous  food,  elements  of,  39 — Dr.  Hassall’s  footl, 
properties  of,  39 — Pearl  sago,  and  how  to  prepare,  39 — Farinaceous 
food,  how  to  cook,  39 — Eggs  to  be  used  sparingly,  40 — How  to  cook 
them,  40 — Butter,  cautions  respecting,  40 — S^ugar  to  be  used  in 
moderation,  40 — Highly  seasoned  food  objectionable  for  children,  41 
Drinks  suitable  for  children,  41 — Injurious  effects  of  stimulants,  41 
— Tea  and  coffee,  injurious  effects  of,  42 — Cocoa,  how  best  made 
for  children,  42 — Fresh  fruits  highly  beneficial,  42 — Unripe  fruits 
dangerous,  42 — Enumeration  of  suitable  fruits,  42  and  43 — Dried 
fruits,  43 — Cake  containing  currants  injurious,  43 — Sweetmeats  cause 
indigestion  and  incurable  diseases,  44 — Coloured  sweetmeats  some- 
times poisonous,  44 — Animal  food  generally  given  too  soon,  44 — Beef 
and  mutton  most  suitable,  44 — Salted  meats  less  nourishing,  44 — Ex- 
cessive use  of  meat,  and  its  effects,  45 — Fish,  suitable  and  unsuitable 
sorts  for  children,  46 — Nitrogenous  substitutes  for  meat,  46  and  46 — 
Skimmed  milk  with  suet  economical  for  the  poor,  46 — Dr.  Parkes’ 
hints  on  children’s  diet,  46  and  47 — Economical  foods,  47—  Over- 
feeding and  perversion  of  appetite,  valuable  hints  on,  48  and  49 — Dr. 
Chavasse’s  advice  respecting,  49 — Diet  for  school-children,  60 — 
Mealtimes;  three  meals  sufficient,  61 — Under-feeding,  51 — Hints 
on  preparing  food,  61 — Mastication,  62 — Indigestibles,  53. 

An  infant’s  powers  of  digestion  being  very  weak,  it  is  fed 
upon  milk,  a food  which  has  already  been  digested ; but 
w'hen  dribbling  begins,  or  the  teeth  make  their  appearance, 
the  child’s  stomach,  as  previously  explained,  is  less  easily 
disturbed  by  changes  in  diet,  and  farinaceous  food  or  a little 
meat  in  the  from  of  broth  may  be  given,  the  latter  in  strict 
moderation,  and  by  no  means  to  the  exclusion  of  milk. 

To  secure  their  full  value  as  flesh-forming  food,  brotJis 
should  not  be  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  the 
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moat,  a process  which  soon  hardens  its  surface,  but  by 
steeping  the  meat  in  cold  water,  whereby  it  is  softened 
throughout,  and  the  whole  of  the  soluble  or  nutritious 
element  is  transferred  to  the  water,  whereas  in  the  former 
case  much  is  left  within  the  meat  unable  to  escape  through 
the  hardened  surface.  Beef-tea  made  in  the  above  manner 
is  preferable  to  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  because  from  the 
latter  all  coagulated  albuminous  consituents  (of  a perishable 
kind)  have  been  necessarily  but  detrimentally  withdrawn. 
Neither  is  of  much  value  without  the  addition  of  farina- 
ceous food,  as  late  investigations  prove  that  the  different 
extracts  of  meat  do  not  feed  or  strengthen.  Dr.  Edward 
Smith  said,  at  a meeting  of  the  British  Association,  that  we 
.should  no  longer  have  sick  and  dying  men,  women,  and 
children  fed  with  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat,  under  the  de- 
lusion that  it  was  nutriment  to  the  body.  It  was  meat  fla- 
vour, a nervous  stimulant,  with  good  qualities,  hut  not  food. 

We  need  hardly  urge  the  extreme  folly  of  giving  chil- 
dren solid  food  before  their  double  teeth  have  grown.  Dr. 
John  Clarke  says  : The  practice  of  giving  solid  food  to 

a toothless  child  is  no  less  absurd  than  to  give  corn  to  be 
ground  where  there  is  no  apparatus  for  grinding  it.” 

Prof.  Blackburne,  in  his  “ Advice  to  Mothers,”  mentions 
an  instance  where  a lady  sent  for  a doctor  to  attend  on  her 
child,  which  died  in  about  a fortnight ; when  asked  how  she 
had  fed  it,  she  replied  that  there  could  be  nothing  wrong 
in  that  respect,  as  it  had  just  what  she  had.  On  inquiry, 
he  found  that  this  child,  which  was  not  twelve  months  old, 
had  for  breakfast,  coffee,  toast,  and  bacon;  for  dinner,  beef, 
potatoes,  apple  dumpling,  and  porter ; for  tea,  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  and  bacon  again ; and  for  supper,  bread  and 
cheese  and  porter.  “ I have  known  many  such  cases  as  this, 
and,  of  course,  with  the  same  fearful  results;  and  when  the 
child  has  died  under  this  barbarous  treatment,  they  have 
said  it  was  ‘ the  Lord’s  will,’  it  was  ‘ Providence.’  But  it 
was  simply  the  bacon,  porter,  and  coffee,  and  the  horrible 
stuffing  that  did  it  I I regard  such  cases  as  poisoning; 
with  such  horrible  treatment,  death  is  almost  certain  to 
occur  within  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  life,  if  not  sooner.” 
Milk  for  Children. — Probably  the  greatest  error  in 
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the  diet  of  children  is  the  too-early  discontinuance  of  milk 
as  the  staple  article  of  their  diet.  Milk  is  the  type  of 
all  foods,  and  the  inevitable  errors  in  selecting  suitable 
food  for  children  under  varied  circumstances  will  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  overcome  by  making  milk  the  staple  article 
of  their  diet,  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  four  years  ; and  a 
cup  of  milk  to  drink  should  form  a part  of  the  breakfast 
and  tea  for  children  of  all  ages.  (See  pages  20,  42  and  48.) 

Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
makes  the  following  forcible  remarks  on  milk  for  children: — 
The  best  drinks  for  children  are  milk  and  water, 
simple  or  combined,  concentrated  or  diluted,  varied  and 
prepared  at  sundry  temperatures,  so  as  to  avoid  monotony. 
For  a change,  too,  the  milk  of  the  goat,  the  ass,  or  the 
sheep,  might  be  employed,  especially  if  the  children  are 
delicate.  Warm  from  the  mother,  hot  from  the  kettle,  iced, 
tepid,  boiled,  breaded,  skimmed,  treated  with  extra  cream, 
cream  clotted  and  with  water,  sugared  milk,  treacled  milk, 
riz  au  lait,  whey,  buttermilk,  custards,  etc.,  may  be  used 
to  conciliate  special  tastes  on  occasions  ; but  plain  cow’s 
milk  and  water  is  usually  the  first  love,  to  which  the  taste 
rerurns  again  and  again.  But  whatever  he  the  diifficulties 
of  taste,  whim,  or  prejudice  to  he  overt' come  hy  these  arts  of 
cookery  and  variety,  overcome  they  must  be,  if  we  would 
have  our  offspring  fitted  to  enjoy  the  life  that  lies  before 
them."  (See  note  at  foot  of  page  20,  also  page  30.) 

Bread  and  Milk. — Bread  must  never  be  used  while 
new.  Two  days  old  is  best,  and  it  must  be  soaked  in 
boiling  water,  steamed  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  water  poured 
off,  and  milk  added. 

Farinaceous  Food  for  Children. — Farinaceous  food, 
it  must  be  remembered,  contains  neither  the  sugar  nor  the 
nitrogen  of  milk,  and  the  mother’s  milk  contains  thirteen 
times  as  much  nourishment  as  sago,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  or 
cornflour,  and  about  three  times  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  wheaten  bread.  Amongst  the  best  foods  of  this  kind 
is  oatmeal  gruel,  which  has,  however,  the  character  of  being 
too  heating  for  frequent  use.  To  prepare  it,  take  a dessert- 
spoonful of  fine  oatmeal,  mix  it  to  smoothness  in  a little 
water,  pour  upon  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  stir 
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thoroughly,  and  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes,  and  add  a little 
warm  new  milk,  with  sugar  and  salt.  It  is  likely  to  act  as 
a gentle  laxative  where  there  is  a tendency  to  constipation. 

With  reference  to  the  ordinary  kinds  of  farinaceous  food, 
we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  the  fact  that  they 
should  be  given  only  at  intervals,  and  never  relied  upon  for 
the  nourishment  of  a child,  especially  a weakly  child,  to  the 
exclusion  of  milk.  Fed  exclusively  upon  such  food,  young 
infants  must  invariably  sicken  or  die.  The  body  is  forced 
to  supply  from  its  own  tissues  the  flesh-forming  elements 
in  which  such  foods  are  lacking  ; and  when  every  organ 
has  furnished  all  that  it  can  spare,  the  child  wastes  away, 
and  the  result,  if  no  timely  check  arrives,  is  death. 

Dr.  Ridge’s  Food,  by  analysis,  is  shown  to  contain  nearly 
one  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  above  five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  or 
flesh-forming  substance.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  milk,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  hand-feeding  after  the  age  of  six  months. 

Neave’s  Farinaceous  Food  is  prepared  from  the  cereal 
grains,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  children.  The 
finely  ground  corn  which  it  contains  supplies  the  phos- 
phates required  for  the  growth  of  the  bone.  It  also  contains 
the  necessary  flesh-forming  and  fat-producing  elements. 

Dr.  IIassall’s  Food  is  well  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  children,  as  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  resembles  milk 
in  its  nutritive  properties,  containing  a combination  of  the 
necessary  nitrogenous,  fatty,  and  farinaceous  properties. 

Pearl  sago  may  also  be  used  as  an  occasional  change. 
It  is  important  in  preparing  farinaceous  food  that  the 
boiling  should  be  continued  until  the  whole  is  perfectly 
soft,  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  starch  cells  are  broken, 
when  it  is  in  a fit  state  for  digestion.  Sweeten  with  loaf 
sugar  or  treacle  \ the  former  in  case  of  a tendency  to  diar- 
rhoea, and  the  latter  if  there  be  a tendency  to  constipation. 

Robb’s  Nursery  Biscuits  contain  the  elements  of 
nutrition  in  a concentrated  form,  and  yet  are  very  light 
and  digestible,  and  children  are  very  fond  of  them.  Milk 
is  largely  used  in  their  manufacture.  They  are  well  suited 
for  invalids  as  well  as  children. 

Fruit  given  with  farinaceous  food  counteracts  the  ten- 
dency of  the  latter  to  produce  constipation,  and  the  two 
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combined  are  excellent  for  children  that  do  not  take  much 
animal  food.  (See  pa^e  42.) 

Eggs. — As  the  child  grows  older,  a soft-boiled  egg  may 
be  occasionally  given  with  his  meals.  They  are  most  digest- 
ible when  both  yolk  and  white  retain,  in  some  degree,  their 
fluidity.  The  method  of  cooking  eggs,  to  make  them  most 
digestible,  is  to  place  them  in  boiling  water,  and  stand 
them  away  from  the  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes,  when  the 
white  will  be  found  thoroughly  done,  yet  not  hard.  The 
solidified  albumen  or  white  of  hard-boiled  eggs  is  indiges- 
tible, and  takes  a long  time  for  solution  by  the  juices  of 
the  stomach.  Eggs  must  be  given  to  children  very  spar- 
ingly, or  they  produce  biliousness,  two  or  at  most  three  per 
week  being  sufficient. 

Butter. — Children  should  eat  but  very  little  butter,  or 
grease  of  any  sort,  for  the  first  two  }"ears.  When  butter  is 
used,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  rancid, 
in  which  state  it  is  very  injurious.  Unless  this  can  be 
guarded  against,  avoid  it  entirely.  Buttered  toast  is  very 
unsuitable  for  children,  as  in  hot  butter  an  acid  is  set  free 
which  disagrees  with  the  stomach. 

Sugar. — Loaf  sugar  is  preferable  to  brown  for  sweeten- 
ing, because  of  its  purity,  although  it  is  more  binding. 
Most  of  the  brown  sugars  sold  in  this  country,  being 
very  imperfectly  refined,  readily  ferment,  in  which  con- 
dition they  are  of  course  extremely  unwholesome  ; when, 
therefore,  there  is  any  tendenc}''  to  constipation,  treacle  or 
manna,  as  elsewhere  stated,  may  be  used.  Dr.  Hassall, 
after  submitting  one  hundred  samples,  procured  from  dif- 
fei’ent  sources,  to  chemical  analysis,  pronounced  them 
generally  “ unfit  for  human  consumption,”  from  their 
heated  condition  and  their  disgusting  impurities. 

Sugar,  in  moderation,  is  wholesome  and  even  needful 
for  children,  as  they  expend  a large  amount  of  animal 
heat,  and  require  a corresponding  supply  of  saccharine  fuel 
to  make  up  the  loss  ; still,  if  given  too  often,  it  vitiates  the 
taste.  The  child  that  is  frequently  eating  sweet  cakes 
and  sugar-plums  is  likely  to  acquire  a distaste  for  more 
important  and  nourishing  kinds  of  food.  Moreover,  im- 
pure sugar,  or  an  excess  in  quantity,  is  very  destructive  to 
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the  teeth.  Sugar  should  be  allowed  to  children  only  with 
their  meals.  The  common  habit  of  giving  them  pieces  of 
sugar  at  all  hours  of  the  day  is  very  objectionable. 

Highly  Seasoned  Food. — It  is  a well-known  fact,  as 
most  medical  men  will  admit,  that  the  age  of  puberty  may 
be  prematurely  advanced  a year  or  two,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  a child’s  health  and  development,  by  the  use  of 
highly  seasoned  food,  pepper,  mustard,  etc.;  by  an  excess 
of  animal  food,  by  drinking  wine  or  beer,  and  by  com- 
mencing too  early  to  take  tea  and  coffee. 

Drink. — Simple  water  and  milk  and  water  are  the  most 
suitable  and  the  only  necessary  beverages.  Children  may, 
as  a rule,  safely  be  allowed  to  drink  as  much  water  as  they 
wish,  at  all  times,  except  when  heated  by  very  active  exer- 
cise, even  an  infant  will  not  be  hurt  by  it.  New  butter- 
milk sweetened  is  an  excellent  and  healthful  drink,  and 
children  soon  become  very  fond  of  it. 

Stimulants. — Dr.  Chavasse,  who,  it  muII  be  seen,  does 
not  write  in  the  interest  of  total  abstinence  for  adults, 
makes  the  following  remarks  respecting  stimulants  for 
children : — 

“ Some  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  children 
beer  with  their  dinners.  This  practice  is  truly  absurd,  and 
fraught  with  great  danger;  not  only  so,  but  it  is  inducing 
a child  to  be  fond  of  that  which  in  after  life  might  be  his 
bane  and  curse.  No  good  end  can  be  obtained  by  it ; it 
will  not  strengthen  so  young  a child  ; it  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, create  fever,  and  will  thereby  weaken  him  ; it  will 
act  injuriously  upon  his  delicate  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  and  by  means  of  producing  inflammation  either 
of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  might  thus  cause  water 
on  the  brain,  a disease  to  which  young  children  are  sub- 
ject, or  it  might  induce  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  . . . 
Wine  ought  not  to  be  given  to  a child,  unless  it  be  ordered 
l)y  a medical  man  ; it  is  even  more  inj  urious  than  beer. 
Wine,  beer,  and  spirits  principally  owe  their  strength  to 
the  alcohol  they  contain  ; indeed,  nearly  all  wines  are 
fortified  (as  it  is  called)  with  brandy.  Brandy  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol,  more  than  any  other  liquor — 
namely,  55‘3  per  cent.  If  therefore  you  give  wine,  it  is, 
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in  point  of  fact,  giving  diluted  brandy — diluted  alcohol; 
and  alcohol  acts,  unless  it  be  used  as  a medicine,  and  under 
skilful  medical  advice,  as  a poison  to  a child.” 

Tea  and  Coffee  are  unsuitable  for  children,  especially 
for  young  children,  besides  tending  to  spoil  their  relish 
for  milk,  which  should  be  their  staple  drink  up  to  at  least 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years-;  and  even  up  to  sixteen, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  found 
among  the  factory  operatives,  that  those  children  who 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  milk  to  drink,  morning  and 
night,  grew  nearly  four  times  as  much  in  weight,  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  as  those  fed  on  a tea  and 
coffee  diet,  the  stimulating  properties  of  which  are  specially 
injurious.  The  deteriorated  physique  of  tea-and-coffee-fed 
children,  as  seen  in  their  lessened  power  to  resist  disease, 
is  also  notorious  among  the  medical  men  of  factory  dis- 
tricts. The  only  case  where  we  consider  tea  or  coffee  at 
all  admissible  is  when  milk  or  milk  and  water  do  not  agree 
with  the  child,  and  then  a dash  of  black  tea  in  a cup  of 
milk  may  be  given.  To  those  who  will  give  tea  and  coffee 
to  their  children,  our  only  advice  is  to  avoid  green  or 
mixed  tea  entirely,  and  to  let  the  coffee  or  black  tea  be 
weak — the  weaker,  and  the  more  milk  in  it,  the  better.  We 
may  add  that  the  tendency  of  coffee  is  loosening  to  the 
bowels,  and  that  tea  is  inclined  to  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Cocoa  is  of  very  doubtful  value  for  children.  When  made 
from  the  nibs,  it  is  more  likely  to  agree  with  children  or 
people  with  delicate  stomachs.  Two  dessert-spoonfuls  of  the 
nibs  should  be  used  to  a pint  of  water.  Boil  for  two  hours. 

Fresh  Fruits. — There  is  a general  prejudice  against 
giving  children  fresh  fruits,  for  fear  of  causing  bowel  com- 
plaints, but  this  is  a great  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  suit- 
able fruits,  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  given  regularly,  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  and  to  promote  the 
general  health.  Fresh  ripe  fruits,  but  without  the  skins  or 
seeds,  may  form  a part  of  every  morning  or  midday  meal, 
with  the  greatest  safety  and  benefit,  though  the  eating  of 
unripe  fruits,  which  children  are  often  allowed  to  indulge 
in,  is  a very  dangerous  practice.  Partially  decayed  fruit 
is  also  very  objectionable. 
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Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  very  wliolesome, 
and  may  be  given  freely  even  to  young  infants,  beginning 
by  small  quantities. 

Grapes  are  cooling  and  antiseptic,  but  the  skin  and 
seeds  are  very  unwholesome. 

Apples  and  Rears  should  be  quite  ripe,  or  they  are  dan- 
gerously indigestible.  Apples,  when  ripe,  are  the  best  of 
all  fruits  for  children  or  adults.  They  require  to  be  well 
masticated.  For  children  having  no  grinding  teeth,  they 
should  be  scraped  into  a pulp.  The  skins  must  be  rejected. 

There  have  been  recently  introduced  from  America 
apples  thinly  sliced  and  dried  on  a new  system.  They 
have  merely  to  be  slowly  stewed  in  water,  and  are  equal  in 
flavour  to  fruit  when  newly  plucked.  They  are  freed  from 
the  skin  and  core,  and  are  very  pleasant  and  wholesome. 

Roasted  Apples  are  very  healthful  and  beneficial. 

“ Give  an  apple  on  going  to  bed, 

And  make  the  doctor  beg  his  bread."” 

Oranges  are  cooling  and  refreshing,  and  are  very 
seldom  hurtful,  but  the  skin  and  seeds  must  be  carefully 
rejected,  and  the  fruit  ripe,  or  it  will  disorder  the  bowels. 

Currants  are  unwholesome  in  consequence  of  their  seeds. 

Gooseberries  are  wholesome  if  the  skins  be  rejected. 

Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines  are  the  most  whole- 
some of  the  varieties  of  stone  fruit  when  ripe,  but  stone 
fruits  are  less  suitable  for  children  than  seed  fruits. 

Cherries  are  not  wholesome  for  children. 

Dried  Fruits. — Dried  grapes,  or  raisins  with  the  skins 
rejected,  are  the  least  injurious  of  dried  fruits,  yet  even 
these  are  objectionable.  Dr..  Eberle  speaks  of  several 
cases  of  convulsions  terminating  speedily  in  death,  as  being 
caused  by  the  skins  of  dried  fruits.  (See  page  53.) 

Cake  containing  currants  or  other  preserved  finits 
should  on  no  account  be  given  to  children;  yet  many 
thoughtless  people,  who  are  afraid  to  give  harmless  fresh 
ripe  fruits,  will  indulge  children  in  eating  fruit  cake  at  8.11 
hours  of  the  day. 

Sweetmeats. — These  are  always  best  avoided,  being 
commonly  productive  of  indigestion  and  bowel  complaints. 
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Dr.  Eberle  justly  says  that  ^‘parents  who  would  not 
themselves  venture  on  the  frequent  use  of  confectioneries, 
yet  indulge  their  children,  with  scarcely  any  restraint,  in 
the  use  of  these  pernicious  luxuries.  The  more  sickly  and 
weak  a child  is,  the  more  apt  in  general  is  it  to  be  allowed 
these  pernicious  gratifications.  The  pale,  feeble,  and  sickly 
child,  whose  stomach  is  hardly  able  to  digest  the  most 
simple  and  appropriate  food,  is  sought  to  be  appeased  and 
delighted  by  the  luscious  and  scarcely  digestible  articles 
of  the  confectioner.  Indigestion,  intestinal  irritation,  ter- 
minating often  in  ulceration  and  incurable  diarrhoea,  are 
the  frequent  consequences  of  such  conduct ; and  at  the 
best  such  indulgences  must  inevitably  prolong  the  feeble 
and  sickly  condition  of  the  child.” 

Coloured  Sweetmeats  have  an  element  of  danger  in 
the  poisonous  pigments  used  in  their  preparation.  The 
purely  white  are  therefore  the  safest  in  this  respect.  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  once  spoke  of  attending  in  two  years  not 
less  than  ten  cases  of  poisoning  by  coloured  sweetmeats. 

Animal  Food. — The  time  when  this  should  be  given 
to  children  is  variously  stated  by  authorities  of  almost 
equal  eminence  in  the  medical  profession.  In  our  opinion, 
it  is  commonly  given  to  children  long  before  it  is  proper 
for  them,  and  most  medical  professors  of  the  modern  or 
advanced  school  agree  in  recommending  parents  to  defer 
the  use  of  animal  food  for  children  until  a much  later 
jieriod  than  that  at  which  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
desirable.  The  remarks  upon  a milk  diet  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  extremely  beneficial  it  must  be  for 
children  of  all  ages,  and  it  should  always  be  abandoned 
with  reluctance.  Children  who  use  milk  freely  will  not 
require  animal  food  so  soon,  and  we  think  once  a day  under 
any  circumstances  is  as  often  as  it  should  be  allowed  to 
children.  Mutton,  beef,  and  chickens  are  the  most  suitable 
meats,  and  they  should  be  thoroughly  cooked.  Chickens, 
however,  are  less  easy  of  digestion  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, requiring  one  hour  more  than  mutton  for  the  pro- 
cess. Pork  and  veal  are  very  objectionable.  The  flesh  of 
any  young  animal  is  less  digestible  and  less  suitable  than 
that  of  the  same  animal  fully  grown.  All  salted  meats  are 
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objectionable  for  children,  being  of  hardened  fibre  and 
deficient  of  the  nourishing  juices  which  have  escaped  into 
the  brine. 

Dr.  Brigham,  in  a very  sensible  little  book,  Mental 
Exertion  and  its  Influence  on  Health,”  says:  “The  activity 
of  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body  can  be  very  greatly 
increased  ; they  can  be  made  to  perform  their  functions 
for  a while  with  unusual  facility  and  power.  A child,  for 
instance,  may  be  gradually  accustomed  to  eat  and  digest 
large  quantities  of  stimulating  animal  food.  I have  seen 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  and  when  I remonstrated  ^vith 
the  parents  on  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  allowing  a 
child  but  two  years  old  such  diet  constantly,  I was  told 
that  he  was  uncommonly  robust;  and  indeed  he  appeared 
to  be  in  vigorous  health : but  soon  after  this  he  had  a long 
inflammatory  fever,  of  an  unusual  character  for  children, 
which  1 attributed  at  the  time  to  the  stimulating  diet 
allowed  him.  This  diet  appeared  also  to  have  an  effect 
upon  his  disposition,  and  confirmed  the  observation  of 
Hufeland,  that  ‘ infants  who  are  accustomed  to  eat  much 
animal  food  become  robust,  but  at  the  same  time  passionate, 
violent,  and  brutal.’” 

Fish  is  not  suitable  as  a regular  food  for  very  young 
children,  not  being  sufficiently  nutritious ; but  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage  as  an  occasional  change,  for  the  light 
kinds  of  fish  freely  yield  the  phosphorous  elements  of  nerve 
tissue.  Boiled  fish  is  always  preferable  to  fried.  Boiled 
soles,  whiting  (from  which  the  bones  have  been  carefully 
removed),  brill,  turbot,  and  some  fresh-water  fish,  may  be 
best  given ; not  eels,  m.ackerel,  nor  salmon,  which  are  oily  : 
nor  cod,  haddock,  nor  other  coarse  fish. 

Nitrogenous  Foods. — The  supply  of  waste,  and  espe- 
cially the  groAvth  of  the  body,  cannot  go  on  without  a due 
proportion  of  nitrogen  in  our  food.  Meat  contains  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  or  flesh-forming  substance,  and 
therefore,  when  well  cooked,  supplies  this  requirement  in  a 
convenient  and  easily  digestible  form.  Children’s  food 
must  consist  largely  of  nitrogenous  food  of  some  sort ; 
and  as  animal  food  is  too  stimulating  to  be  consumed 
largely  by  children,  and  is  also  expensive,  we  shall  mention 
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some  other  suitable  foods,  which  supply  a large  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  and  may  be  considered  as  good  substitutes  for 
meat.  To  deprive  children  of  meat,  and  yet  not  give  them  a 
full  supply  of  nitrogenous  food,  is  to  stunt  their  growth,  and 
cause  them  serious  injury.  The  curd  of  milk,  called  casern, 
from  M^hich  cheese  is  made,  contains  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen.  Therefore  a young  child,  whose  diet  consists 
largely  of  milk,  will  suffer  little  for  want  of  meat. 
Skimmed  milk,  which  contains  about  the  same  amount 
of  nitrogen  as  new  milk,  is  therefore  too  valuable  a food  to 
be  given  to  pigs,  while  so  many  poor  children  are  starving 
for  want  of  the  very  element  which  it  contains.  The 
addition  of  suet  to  skimmed  milk  restores  nearly  all  its 
original  properties,  and  might,  with  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  nitrogenous  foods  which  we  shall  presently  mention, 
form  a very  economical  and  nourishing  diet  for  children. 

The  use  of  suet  pudding  with  skimmed  milk  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  ; and  the  thousands  of  young 
children  who  pine  and  die  annually  among  our  poorer 
classes,  from  want  of  proper  nourishment,  might,  by 
the  use  of  cheap  nitrogenous  food,  grow  up  strong  and 
hearty,  and  at  a cost  not  so  dear  as  their  present  starva- 
tion diet.  There  are  many  vegetable  products  which 
are  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  animal  food.  Oatmeal,  rice, 
and  maize  contain  large  proportions  of  nitrogen,  and 
are  all  of  great  value  as  food  for  children.  Maizemeal 
is  very  cheap^  and  should  be  much  more  extensively 
used  than  it  is.  It  contains  as  much  nitrogen  as,  and  more 
fat  than,  oatmeal  or  rice,  and  is  very  hearty,  and  yet, 
when  thoroughly  cooked,  is  easily  digested.  It  is  most 
conveniently  made  in  the  same  manner  as  oatmeal 
porridge,  (but  requires  half  an  hour’s  boiling,)  and  should 
also  be  eaten  with  milk.  Where  skimmed  milk  is  used 
among  the  poor,  the  fat  contained  in  the  maize  will  largely 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  cream  from  the  milk. 

The  following  quotation  respecting  the  substitutes  for 
meat  is  from  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Parkes’s  Personal  Care 
of  Health.” 

“ But  it  is  possible  that  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
* Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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a family  are  such  as  to  render  the  supply  of  meat  to  a 
lar^e  family  a matter  of  difficulty,  or  of  impossibility. 
With  the  present  very  high  price  of  meat,  there  are  many 
labouring  men  whose  pay  would  be  exhausted  by  the 
meat  bill  alone.  To  them  it  can  be  confidently  said,  that 
their  children  will  do  well  without  meat,  if  they  will  give 
them  plenty  of  the  vegetable  nitrogenous  foods.  These  are 
all  cheap,  all  good,  all  digestible,  and  all  palatable.  As  to 
the  price,  the  following  figures  will  show  the  gain  of  the 
vegetable  foods  : One  and  a quarter  pound  of  oatmeal 
will  supply  as  much  nitrogen  and  almost  as  much  fat  to 
the  body,  as  one  pound  of  uncooked  meat  of  ordinary 
qualit}";  yet  the  meat  costs  tenpence  per  pound,  and  the 
oatmeal  only  threepence  or  fourpence.  For  the  same 
money  a man  gets  nearly  three  times  as  much  nourish- 
ment in  oatmeal  as  in  meat,  and  the  oatmeal  is  more 
cheaply  cooked.  Indian  corn  (maize)  is  even  cheaper ; 
one  pound  and  a half  of  maize  equals  one  pound  of 
uncooked  meat  in  nitrogen,  and  surpasses  it  in  fat,  and  yet 
this  quantity  of  uncrushed  or  crushed  Indian  corn  can  be 
bought  retail  for  twopence  ; so  that  for  twopence  a man 
will  buy  more  food  in  maize  than  he  will  get  in  a pound 
of  meat  for  tenpence.  It  requires  care  in  cooking,  but 
that  is  a matter  of  practice.  Dried  peas  and  beans  have 
nutritious  value  as  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned,  much 
superior  to  meat,  while  their  cost  is  only  one-sixth  or 
seventh.  They  are,  however,  deficient  in  fat. 

“ A labouring  man,  by  ringing  the  changes  on  oatmeal, 
maize,  peas  and  beans,  rice  and  maccaroni,  (to  which  mav 
be  added  cheese  and  bacon  occasionally,*)  may  bring  up 
his  children  as  well  nourished  as  those  of  the  richest 
people,  and  at  a small  cost.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to 
see  how  oatmeal,  the  most  nutritive  of  the  cereal  grains, 
and  formerly  the  staple  food  of  our  finest  men,  is  now 
neglected.  ...  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  in 
schools  of  cookery,  opened  in  our  large  towns,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  means  of  preparing  these 
sorts  of  foods,  which  are  so  much  cheaper  than  meat,  and 

* This  remark  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  diet  for  children  above  four- 
teen years  of  age. 
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therefore  so  important  to  the  poor  man.  Instruction  as  to 
diet  is  indeed  most  needed,  and  it  is  satisfactory  that 
attention  is  now  beginning  to  be  paid  to  it  by  some  of  the 
School  Boards.” 

Dr.  J ohnson  defined  the  word  “ oats  ” as  food  for  men 
in  Scotland  and  for  horses  in  England  ; to  which  Lord 
Elibank  replied,  Yes,  indeed,  and  where  will  you  find 
such  men  and  such  horses  ? ” 

Over-Feeding  and  Perverting  the  Appetite  is  a 
frequent  error.  Dr.  Arthur  Leared  says:  ‘'While  ad- 
mitting that  children  should  be  well  nourished,  a protest 
must  be  made  against  the  encouragement  too  often  given 
to  children  to  eat  at  meals  more  than  is  requisite,  and  the 
practice  of  cramming  them  with  pastry,  etc.,  in  the  in- 
tervals. Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pervert  a child’s  appetite 
and  taste — thus,  infants  may  be  seen  drinking  porter  with 
a relish,  and  many  young  children  consume  meat  enough 
to  support  an  ordinary  adult.  No  wonder  if  such  children 
are  sluggish  in  mind — if  they  are  peevish,  irritable,  feverish, 
and  sleep  badly.  Too  often,  unfortunately,  these  symptoms, 
entirely  misinterpreted,  are  attributed  to  debility,  and  a 
mistaken  notion  is  taken  up  that  strength  is  only  to  be 
gained  by  more  food.  Thus  fuel  is  added  to  the  tire,  and 
many  a childhood  that  would,  under  better  management, 
have  been  healthy  and  happy,  is  passed  in  misery,  while  the 
foundation  of  a life  of  ill-health  is  laid.  Take  the  following 
from  my  own  practice  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  diet  on 
a child.  Some  time  since  a little  girl,  about  two  years  of 
age,  was  brought  to  me  ; she  was  wretchedly  thin,  weakly, 
and  ill-nourished,  in  spite  of  her  taking,  as  I was  informed 
everything  which  could  be  given  to  nourish  her.  This 
was  found  to  include  fried  bacon  at  breakfast,  with  an 
abundance  of  meat  at  other  times.  A return  to  milk,  the 
natural  diet  of  infant  life,  with  a little  bread,  was  ordered, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  so-called  strengthening  food.  A few 
weeks  afterwards  the  child  was  brought  to  me  so  improved 
in  appearance  as  hardly  to  be  recognised  as  the  same. 
Let  it  only  be  borne  in  mind  by  well-meaning  but  inju- 
dicious parents,  that  every  morsel  of  food  swallowed,  and 
not  readily  digested,  becomes  a source  of  trouble  and 
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irritation.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  gastric  juice 
provided  by  the  stomach  for  digestion  is  limited  in  amount^ 
and  therefore  that  an  excess  of  food  must  have  the  same 
bad  consequences  as  a deficiency  of  the  gastric  juice.” 

If  the  regular  time  of  a meal  is  long  passed,  so  as  to 
produce  faintness,  Dr.  Parkes  tells  us  we  should  not  eat 
near  so  largely  as  the  appetite  craves,  but  much  less  than 
the  usual  quantity  ; otherwise  the  stomach  will  not  digest 
it,  and  injury  will  be  the  result.  Again,  when  one  over- 
eats— as  both  old  and  young  too  often  do  on  special  occa- 
sions— less  food  should  be  eaten  the  next  day,  as  the 
stomach  is  not  so  well  able  to  digest  a full  meal  the  day 
after  it  has  been  overtaxed. 

It  is  often  cruel  to  compel  a child  to  clear  his  plate. 
The  child  knows  best  when  he  has  eaten  enough,  and  1 o 
compel  him  to  eat  more,  merely  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
clearing  his  plate,  is  often  inflicting  an  injury;  for,  as  else- 
where explained,  any  food  taken  in  excess  of  the  proper 
quantity  interferes  with  digestion  and  causes  injury.  If  a 
child  has  no  appetite,  it  is  also  cruel  to  compel  him  to  eat. 
His  stomach  requires  rest,  and  Nature,  as  plain  as  she 
can  speak,  tells  him  so. 

Respecting  over-eating.  Dr.  Pye  Henry  Chavasse  says . 

Do  not  stuff  a child — do  not  press  him,  as  is  the  wont 
of  some  mothers,  to  eat  more  than  he  feels  inclined.  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  think  that  he  is  eating  too  much — 
that  he  is  overloading  his  stomach — and  if  he  should  ask 
for  more,  then,  instead  of  giving  him  either  more  meat  or 
more  pudding,  give  him  a piece  of  dry  bread.  By  doing 
so,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  not  eat  more  than 
is  absolutely  good  for  him.  . . . Food  without  an  appe- 
tite will  do  more  harm  than  good ; it  may  produce 
either  sickness,  bowel-complaint,  or  fever.  Depend  upon 
it,  there  is  always  a cause  for  a want  of  appetite:  perhaps 
his  stomach  has  been  over-worked,  and  requires  repose  ; or 
his  bowels  are  loaded,  and  Nature  wishes  to  take  time  to 
use  up  the  old  material.  There  might  be  fever  lurking  in 
his  system  : Nature  stops  the  supplies,  and  thus  endeavours, 
by  not  giving  it  food  to  work  with,  to  nip  it  in  the  bud. 
There  might  be  inflammation  : food  would  then  be  im- 
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proper,  as  it  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  cause  be  an  over-worked  stomach,  over- 
loaded bowels,  fever,  or  inflammation,  food  would  be 
injurious.  Kind  Nature,  if  we  will  but  listen  to  her  voice, 
will  tell  us  when  to  eat  and  when  to  refrain.  . . . 

A child’s  antipathy  to  certain  articles  of  diet  should  be 
respected ; it  is  a sin  and  a shame  to  force  him  to  eat  what 
he  has  a great  dislike  to.  A child,  for  instance,  some- 
times dislikes  the  fat  of  meat,  underdone  meat,  the  skin 
off  boiled  meat  or  off  rice-pudding.  . . . Besides,  there  is 
an  idiosyncrasy,  a peculiarity  of  the  constitution,  in  some 
children,  and  Nature  oftentimes  especially  points  out  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  them  individually,  and  we  are 
not  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Nature.  ^ What  is  one  man’s 
food  is  another  man’s  poison.’  If  a child  be  forced  to  eat 
what  he  dislikes,  it  may  not  only  make  him  sick,  but  will 
disorder  his  stomach  and  bowels  ; food,  if  it  is  reaUy  to  do 
him  good,  rnust  be  eaten  with  a relish,  and  not  with  disgust 
and  aversion.  Some  mothers,  who  are  strict  disciplinarians, 
pride  themselves  on  compelling  their  children  to  eat  what- 
ever they  choose  to  give  them ! Such  children  are  to  be 
pitied ! ” 

Dr.  Chambers  says  : “ Lads  sent  to  learn  a business  in 
the  city  are  often  much  neglected  in  the  matter  of  a mid- 
day meal,  and  have  to  make  up  for  it  by  gorging  them- 
selves in  the  evening.  This  spoils  their  breakfast  next 
morning,  and  they  really  get  starved  from  over-repletion. 

“ Bed  meat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  too  heating 
during  active  life;  so  that  if  the  conventional  form  of  a 
sandwich  is  the  only  convenient  lunch  found  practicable, 
let  it  be  made  of  eggs,  or  fowl,  or  cold  fish,  flavoured  with 
a little  salad  dressing,  or  the  like.  Youth  is  the  time 
when  gluttonous  habits  are  acquired.  The  commencement 
of  them  is  easily  detected,  and  they  should  unsparingly  be 
made  as  disgraceful  as  they  really  are.  Ridicule  is  not 
always  a wise  engine  to  employ  in  education — it  is  too 
powerful ; but  against  gluttony  it  may  fairly  be  used. 

The  gorging  themselves  with  sweet-stuff  at  the  con- 
fectioner’s, as  practised  habitually  by  schoolboys,  and  often 
by  girls  when  they  get  a chance,  lays  the  foundation  not 
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only  for  indigestion  in  after  years,  whicli  is  its  least  evil, 
but  also  for  a habit  of  indulgence  which  is  a curse  through 
life.  A schoolmaster  should  effectually  check  this  with- 
out needless  restriction  of  liberty,  and  make  greediness 
unfashionable  among  his  pupils.  An  important  step  to- 
•wards  it  is  to  give  the  boys  enough  to  eat  at  regular 
mealtimes.  The  enjoyment  of  what  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste  at  proper  times  is  quite  consistent  with  habitual 
temperance,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  lessons  the 
world  can  teach  is  that  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  self- 
restraint.”  (For  hints  on  over-feeding  infants,  see  p.  33.) 

Mealtimes. — The  most  suitable  hours  for  children’s 
meals  are — breakfast  not  later  than  eight,  dinner  at  one, 
and  tea  at  half-past  five  in  winter  and  six  in  summer. 
Not  only  are  three  meals  per  day  sufficient,  but  more 
than  three  are  injurious  to  children  after  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  any  eating  between  meals  should  be  strictly 
avoided.  We  may  here  add  that  the  same  rule  will  be 
found  beneficial  to  adults,  with  this  alteration,  that  the 
last  meal  may  be  taken  an  hour  later  than  that  advised 
for  children.  We  ventime  the  prediction  that  if  people 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  four  or  five  meals  a day, 
including  a late  supper,  will  so  far  consent  to  sacrifice 
fashion  and  perverted  appetite  as  to  make  this  change, 
they  will  within  a few  weeks  find  themselves  not  only 
better  in  health  and  able  to  sleep  more  soundly,  but  they 
will  have  lost  all  craving  for  food  between  their  meals. 

“ Half  my  friends  kill  themselves  by  eating  luncheons,” 
said  the  aged  Lord  Lonsdale,  when  on  his  death-bed. 

Under- Feeding  Children. — While  over-feeding  is,  as 
we  have  stated,  dangerous  to  infants,  under-feeding  is 
not  less  so,  especially  with  older  children.  Dr.  Erasmus 
Wilson  speaks  very  strongly  on  this  subject.  He  says, 

Children  are  almost  universally  under-fed,”  and  adds, 
“ The  majoritj^  of  the  diseases  of  children  arise  from  the 
debility  of  constitution  induced  by  this  habit  of  under- 
feeding.” An  essential  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is, 
that  “ the  hard-worked  labourer  in  a long  summer’s  day 
scarcely  exhausts  a greater  quantity  of  nutritious  matter 
than  a growing  boy  of  ten.  or.  twelve  years  of  age. 
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Preparation  of  Food,  etc. — The  best  food  may  be 
rendered  mischievous,  instead  of  beneficial,  by  bad  cooking. 
This  must  specially  be  borne  in  mind  when  preparing  food 
for  children.  The  Daily  Telegra^jh,  in  a very  sensible 
article  upon  this  subject,  recently  said : — 

“ Bad  food  and  ill-cooked  food  are,  from  the  irritation 
-which  they  produce  in  the  stomach,  amongst  the  greatest 
provocatives  of  intemperate  habits,  and  therefore  the 
natural  progenitors  of  much  of  the  misery  and  suffering 
which  are  to  be  seen  around  us.  A wholesome  and  well- 
cooked  meal  will  fit  a man  for  his  work,  will  supply  his 
system  with  adequate  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  will  keep  his  nerves  in  proper 
order,  so  that  he  shall  be  neither  idle  nor  irritable.  Food 
that  is  either  in  bad  condition,  or  badly  prepared,  will  have 
the  precisely  contrary  effect;  will  make  him  irritable, 
nervous,  and  excited,  indispose  him  for  his  ordinary  oc- 
cupations, and  drive  him  to  unnecessary  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  injurious  excitements.”  All  this  is  true,  and 
even  to  a greater  extent,  when  applied  to  children. 

Mastication  of  Food. — The  saliva  which  mixes  with 
the  food  during  the  process  of  mastication,  not  only  ren- 
ders it  easy  to  be  swallowed,  but  is  the  great  element  in 
preparing  it  for  conversion  into  blood;  in  other  words,  in 
fitting  it  for  its  nourishing  and  repairing  duties.  Solid 
food  well  masticated  is  half  digested.  Never  allow  chil- 
dren, therefore,  to  take  their  meals  hurriedly,  but  make 
them  eat  carefully,  most  carefully,  and  cultivate  slow  eating 
and  thorough  mastication  as  habits,  which  once  acquired 
will  be  a blessing  all  through  life.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
however,  to  induce  young  children  to  chew  their  food 
thoroughly,  and  it  should  therefore  always  be  well  cut  up 
or  mashed,  otherwise  they  do  not  derive  the  full  benefit 
from  it,  and  in  many  cases  it  does  them  harm.  The  gas- 
tric juice  of  the  stomach  acts  only  upon  the  surface  of 
each  separate  particle  of  food,  and  such  foods  therefore  as 
are  not  easily  dissolved,  cannot  be  readily  digested  unless 
thoroughly  masticated.  The  following  are  among  the 
foods  which  require  more  thorough  mastication  than  they 
generally  receive ; — The  whites  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
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potatoes,  green  peas,  raw  apples  and  pears,  nuts,  cheese, 
etc.  Some  of  these  things,  which  often  disagree,  will  be 
found  perfectly  digestible  when  thoroughly  masticated  and 
reduced  to  a pulp  in  the  mouth. 

Indigestibles. — The  husks,  seeds,  and  stones  of  fruit, 
all  hard  dried  fruits,  the  rinds  of  vegetables,  and  gristly 
parts  of  meat,  are  substances  which  the  digestive  fluids 
have  little  power  of  dissolving.  When  swallowed,  there- 
fore, they  are  likely  to  produce  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
disturbed  sleep.  Dr.  Richardson  mentions  an  instance  of 
a most  severe  attack  of  convulsions  being  brought  on  in 
a youth,  simply  by  a portion  of  potato  pealing  in  the 
stomach.  He  also  states  that  the  irritations  of  the  sto- 
mach caused  by  indigestible  articles  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

Antiscokbutics  — The  foods  tending  to  counteract  a 
tendency  to  scurvy  are  potatoes,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  water- 
cresses,  lettuce,  and  other  salads.  Dr.  Chambers  says, 
“ I feel  sure  that  the  pallor,  fetid  breath  and  bad  teeth 
which  distinguish  some  of  our  town  populations  is  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  their  inability  to  get  these  articles 
fresh.  The  watercress  seller  is  one  of  the  saviours  of  her 
country.  The  use  of  lettuce  at  tea  should  also  be  en- 
couraged.” Onions  are  a preventive  of  worms  in  children. 

Water. — Pure  water  is  of  the  first  importance.  It 
should  be  without  taste,  smell,  or  colour,  and  drawn  and 
used  fresh.  Where  foul  smells  exist,  water  absorbs  them, 
and  is  no  longer  fit  for  use.  Water  which  has  stood  all 
night  in  an  open  jug  in  a bedroom  is  unfit  for  drinking, 
unless  the  room  be  much  better  ventilated  than  is  usual. 
When  drinking-water  is  suspected  of  containing  organic 
impurities  from  a drain  or  cesspool,  it  may  be  readily 
tested  by  adding  to  a tumblerful  of  the  fresh-drawn  cold 
water,  one  drop  of  Condy’s  pink  disinfecting  fluid,  and 
stirring  it  into  the  water  with  a glass  rod  ; afterwards  put 
aside  the  tumbler  of  water,  which  will  now  have  a slight 
and  pretty  mauve  tint ; and,  if  after  standing  for  three  or 
four  hours  it  still  retain  the  mauve  tint,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  pure  enough  for  drinking  ; but  if  it  become  of  a yellow 
or  dirty  straw-like  hue,  there  is  proof  that  it  contains  foul 
matter,  and  is  not  safe  for  domestic  use. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  SKIN— BATHING— HOW  TO  BATHE  A CHILD. 

“ Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.” 

The  skin  and  its  pores,  page  64 — Necessity  of  cleanliness,  66 — Evils  of 
neglect,  66 — Bathing  an  effective  preventive  of  colds,  66 — Import- 
ance of  children  acquiring  the  habit  of  a daily  ablution,  66 — Amusing 
incident  illustrating  the  benefits  of  cleanliness,  66 — A child  sacrificed 
by  being  covered  with  gold-leaf,  66 — Proper  times  for  bathing,  66 
— Conditions  under  which  bathing  is  injurious,  56 — Warm  baths 
depressing,  66 — Hints  respecting  sea-bathing,  67 — Special  caution 
for  timid  children,  67 — How  to  prevent  injury  from  water  in  the 
ears,  67 — Howto  bathe  a child,  67 — Kequisites for  the  bath,  67 — 
Soap  used  too  frequently  may  cause  injury,  68 — Temperature  of 
baths,  68 — Injury  from  unsuitable  temperature,  68 — Cold  salt- 
water sponging  after  waim  baths,  58 — Caution  in  bathing  delicate 
children,  69 — Friction  to  the  skin  indispensable,  69 — Too  often 
neglected,  69 — Eeaction  indispensable,  and  how  best  to  secure  it,  69 
— Brisk  work  and  no  dallying  in  the  bath,  60 — Influence  of  the 
mind,  60  — Wetting  the  head,  60  — Continuance  of  bathing  after 
childhood  indispensable,  61. 

The  Skin. — The  exterior  covering  of  our  bodies  is  a 
very  curious  structure.  It  is  provided  with  a multitude 
of  little  holes  called  'pores ; of  these  there  are  two  sorts, 
one  for  throwing  out  the  perspiration,  and  the  other  for  a 
sort  of  oil,  which  preserves  the  softness  of  the  skin.  The 
true  skin  contains  bloodvessels,  and  is  very  sensitive  ; it  is 
protected  by  an  outer  covering,  or  scarf  skin,  consisting  of 
fine  thin  scales,  the  outer  layers  of  which  are  constantly 
becoming  dead  matter,  loosening  and  coming  off ; and  the 
loss  is  continually  being  made  up  by  growth  underneath. 

A snake  throws  off  its  skin  once  a year ; but  our  outer 
or  scarf-skin  comes  off  little  by  little,  in  such  tiny  scales 
that  we  cannot  usually  see  them,  though  if  we  take  a 
stocking  or  a sleeve  that  has  been  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
shake  it  in  the  sunlight,  we  find  how  much  dust  there 
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seems  to  be  inside  it,  and  this  dust  is  really  the  fine 
particles  of  skin  which  have  gradually  become  loosened ; 
thus  it  may  be  seen  that  far  less  benefit  is  derived  from  a 
bath  if  after  bathing  we  put  on  clothing  which  has  been 
worn  for  several  days. 

Necessity  of  Cleanliness. — If  we  neglect  to  remove 
the  accumulation  of  dead  matter  by  frequent  bathing, 
many  evils  will  result — the  accumulation  becomes  offen- 
sive, the  pores  become  stopped  up  and  unable  to  act 

— causing  skin  diseases  and  many  other  complaints. 
Regular  and  proper  bathing  is  also  the  most  effective 
of  all  preventives  against  colds,  as  fully  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  that  subject. 

Children  should  not  only  be  bathed  at  stated  times,  but 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  ; we  do 
not  mean  that  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dirty, 
but  that  being  dirty  they  should  be  washed,  especially  on 
going  to  bed. 

By  accustoming  children  to  frequent  ablutions  from 
infancy  we  cause  them  to  acquire  an  excellent  habit, 
which,  becoming  a second  nature,  they  will  be  likely  to 
retain  all  their  lives.  Those  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
the  luxury  of  a morning  bath  would  no  more  dispense 
with  it  than  with  their  breakfast. 

The  following  amusing  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
cleanliness  is  from  Mrs.  Lankester’s  “ Talks  about  Health^’: 

— “I  once  heard  of  a farmer  who  had  twelve  little  pigs,  and 
he  thought  he  would  try  whether  it  would  answer  to  keep 
pigs  very  clean,  and  to  wash  their  skins.  So  he  took  six 
little  pigs,  and  let  them  do  just  as  they  liked,  and  be  as 
dirty  as  they  pleased,  and  he  never  washed  them,  but 
treated  them  as  all  pigs  are  treated.  But  the  other  six  pigs 
he  had  washed  with  soap  and  water  every  day,  and  his 
neighbours  laughed  at  him  for  his  trouble;  yet  in  the  end 
he  laughed  at  them,  for  the  six  clean  little  pigs  did  not  eat 
so  much  as  the  six  dirty  ones,  and  they  grew  bigger  and 
fatter,  because  their  skins  were  kept  healthy  by  the  wash- 
ing, and  that  helped  to  keep  their  stomachs  healthy  and 
strong.  They  digested  their  food  better,  and  so  wanted 
less  to  make  them  fat ; and  the  farmer  found  that  the  six 
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clean  pi^s  brought  him  more  money  when  he  sold  them, 
and  made  better  bacon  and  pork  than  he  got  out  of  the  six 
dirty  pigs.  I think  that  is  a lesson  for  us  all,  that  a healthy 
and  clean  skin  helps  very  much  to  keep  the  whole  body 
healthy.” 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  pores  of  the  skin  freely 
open,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  incident : — “ Many 
years  ago,  there  was  in  Eome  a great  feast  or  festival. 
People  were  drawn  about  in  carriages  ornaifiented  with 
flowers.  It  was  thought  that  one  of  the  carriages  would 
look  most  beautiful  if  a little  boy,  dressed  like  an  angel, 
could  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  it.  They  covered  the 
whole  of  his  body  with  gold-leaf,  and  fastened  on  to  his 
shoulders  a pair  of  gilt  wings.  The  little  fellow  was  con- 
sidered to  look  very  lovely.  But,  next  morning,  when  his 
mother  Avent  to  see  how  the  little  angel  looked  asleep  in 
bed,  she  found  he  was  dead.  The  gold  had  completely 
closed  all  the  pores  in  his  skin,  and  therefore  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  sweat  and  carbonic  acid  that  could  not 
come  through.” 

Washing  the  whole  body  regularly  and  daily  is  then  in- 
dispensable to  perfect  health — a condition  in  which  the 
mind  is  contented,  the  disposition  is  cheerful,  food  is  a 
source  of  pleasure,  exercise  is  a delight,  mental  effort  is 
easy,  and  sleep  is  invariably  quiet  and  refreshing.  Could 
parents  endow  their  children  with  a greater  blessing  ? 

Time  for  Bathing. — The  morning  is  the  most  suitable 
time,  except  in  very  cold  weather,  when  a tepid  bath  may 
be  given  at  bed-time.  It  is  better  if  a quarter  or  half  an 
hour  can  elapse  between  the  bath  and  breakfast,  the  time 
being  beneficially  employed  in  active  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion, which  in  fine  weather  may  take  place  out  of  doors. 
A child  should  not  be  bathed  when  he  is  chilled,  nor  yet 
when  he  is  much  over-heated,  and  especially  not  after  a 
full  meal. 

Warm  baths  may  be  injurious  by  being  taken  either  too 
warm  or  too  frequently,  causing  weakness  and  depression. 
Cold  baths  should  never  be  taken  at  night  either  by  young 
or  old. 

Sea  Bathing. — A child  should  not  be  at  all  fatigued 
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before  taking  a sea-bath,  and  must  not  remain  in  so 
long  as  to  become  in  the  slightest  degree  shivering,  but 
should  come  from  the  water  vigorous  and  active,  glowing 
with  warmth,  and  with  an  improved  appetite,  otherwise 
more  harm  than  good  will  be  the  result. 

Timid  children  should  not  be  forced  into  the  water,  but 
induced  to  venture  in  by  degrees,  till  they  find  it  to  be  a 
pleasure  rather  than  something  to  be  afraid  of.  Many 
cases  are  recorded  of  children  being  rendered  imbecile  for 
life  through  fright  from  being  forced  into  the  water  by 
their  parents.  The  bathing  should  be  expeditiously  done ; 
the  body  dried  quickly,  and  followed  by  active  rubbing 
with  the  hands  or  with  a dry  towel,  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  till  a v’^arin  glow  is  produced  : and  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  dressing. 

A frequent  cause  of  deafness  in  ehildren  of  all  ages  is 
water  getting  into  the  ears  when  bathing,  especially  in 
the  sea.  To  prevent  this,  a little  wool,  slightly  oiled, 
should  be  placed  in  the  ear  when  the  head  is  to  be  put 
under  water.  When  water  is  felt  to  be  in  the  ears  after 
bathing,  it  can  be  readily  removed  by  bending  the  head 
down  below  the  level  of  the  body,  and  striking  gently  on 
the  top  of  the  head  once  or  twice  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  when  the  water  will  run  out  of  the  ear,  giving 
immediate  relief.  This  plan  should  always  be  followed 
by  young  or  old  when  the  usual  roaring  noise  is  heard 
in  the  ears  after  the  head  has  been  dipped  under  water. 

How  TO  Bathe  a Child. — To  insure  proper  bathing, 
the  child — after  first  having  its  head  washed,  or  at  least 
wetted,  but  not  dried — must  be  put  into  a bath,  and 
thoroughly  washed  from  head  to  foot.  A flannel  is  better 
than  a sponge  for  cleansing  the  skin.  Castile  soap  is  best 
for  the  bath.  A large  sponge  and  a thermometer  are  indis- 
pensable requisites.  The  aetual  washing  should  not  occupy 
more  than  five  minutes,  and  on  a very  cold  morning  half 
that  time  is  better  than  remaining  too  long  in  the  bath, 
which  reduces  the  animal  heat  of  the  body,  and,  checking 
the  reaction,  causes  injury,  as  explained  farther  on. 
When  the  water  is  cold,  the  back  should  be  washed  first 
(beginning  at  the  neck),  No  delay  should  occur  between 
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leaving  the  warm  bed  and  going  into  the  water,  as  more 
benefit  is  thus  derived  from  the  bath,  and  reaction  is 
more  vigorous.  The  daily  use  of  soap  is  not  desirable, 
as  it  is  apt  to  dissolve  away  the  natural  protective  oils 
of  the  skin ; more  especially  if  the  water  be  warm.  Once 
or  twice  a week  will  be  sufficient  where  daily  bathing  is 
practised.  “ Except  for  extraordinary  purposes  of  ablu- 
tion,” Dr.  Eernie  tells  us,  ^^soap  ought  not  to  be  too 
frequently  employed,  or  blotchy  and  eruj)tive  tendencies 
will  be  certainly  developed.” 

Temperature. — The  temperature  of  the  bath  for  a 
healthy  child  need  not  exceed  60  to  70  degrees  at  any 
time,  summer  or  winter.  For  at  least  six  months  of  the 
year — May  to  October — the  natural  temperature  of  the 
water  is  warm  enough  without  the  addition  of  warm 
water,  but  in  very  cold  weather  a dash  of  warm  may  be 
added,  but  never  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  above 
the  degree  named.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
bathing  children  occurs  through  the  prevailing  prejudice 
against  using  cold  water,  hence  the  baths  are  too  often 
given  warm,  whei?eby  half  the  benefit  is  lost,  except  when 
followed  by  the  cold  sponging,  as  we  shall  presently 
mention.  Sometimes  baths  are  given  so  warm  as  to  be 
actually  enervating  and  weakening  to  the  child.  In  the 
winter,  when  baths  are  generally  given  warmest,  is  the 
very  time  when  the  invigorating  effects  of  the  cold  or 
cool  water  bath  or  cold  sponging  are  most  requisite  in  order 
to  fortify  the  system  against  the  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  colds.  After  a warm  bath  there  is  no  re- 
action unless  the  bath  be  followed  by  an  application  of 
cold  water,  thence  little  benefit  is  derived  beyond  that  of 
cleanliness. 

The  Cold  Sponging. — Before  the  child  is  taken  out  of  the 
bath,  fill  a large  sponge  with  cold  water,  in  which  a hand- 
ful of  salt  has  been  dissolved,  and  let  it  stream  quickly 
over  the  whole  body,  especially  down  the  back  and  loins, 
forming  a -sort 'of  shower  bath.  The  bracing  effect  of  the 
salt  (which  cannot  be  added  to  the  bath-water  when 
soap  is  used)  will  thus  be  secured.  When  also — on 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  child,  the  coldness  of  the 
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weather,  or  the  aversion  of  the  mother  to  cold  water — 
warm  water  is  used  for  the  bath,  this  dash  of  cold  (prefer- 
ably with  the  salt  added)  should  always  be  thrown  over 
the  child’s  body.  Its  tonic  and  invigorating  effects  are 
of  the  greatest  value,  so  much  so,  that  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  bathing  even  recommend  the  warm  bath  in 
preference  to  the  cold,  provided  it  he  always  followed  hy 
quickly  sponging  the  whole  body  with  cold  water.  It  is  not 
intended  that  any  great  shock  should  be  produced,  and 
after  gradually  accustoming  the  child  to  it  he  will  enjoy 
it.  Above  all,  never  terrify  a child  with  the  use  of  cold 
water.  If  not  accustomed  to  it,  he  can  be  made  so  hy 
degrees,  till  it  becomes  a luxury,  and  then  if  omitted  he 
will  even  ask  for  it.  With  delicate  children,  merely 
passing  the  cold  wet  sponge  quickly  over  the  whole  body 
after  the  warm  bath  will  be  sufficient.  After  all  baths 
warmer  than  90  degrees  (the  average  temperature  of  the 
skin)  this  cold  sponging  is  indispensable  to  prevent  sus- 
ceptibility to  cold. 

Friction  to  the  Skin. — When  the  child  is  taken  out  of  the 
bath,  he  should  be  well  dried  with  soft  towels;  then  three  or 
four  minutes  should  be  spent  in  brisk  but  gentle  rubbing  of 
the  whole  body  and  limbs,  especially  the  back  and  chest, 
so  as  to  warm  and  stimulate  the  skin ; this  is  best  done  by 
the  nurse’s  hands.  This  rubbing  operation  is  as  impor- 
tant a part  of  the  bath  as  the  washing  itself ; yet  it  is 
the  part  generally  neglected  from  a want  of  knowledge 
of  its  efficacy.  It  has  a wonderful  effect  in  promoting 
the  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  invigorating  the  system 
generally,  and  preventing  colds.  After  the  rubbing,  the 
child  should  be  dressed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Reaction. — When  cold  water  is  applied  to  the  warm  skin, 
the  immediate  effect  is  to  drive  the  blood  from  the  surface 
to  the  heart;  and  by  natural  reaction  the  heart  soon  forces 
back  the  blood  with  increased  vigour  through  the  whole 
system,  including  the  surface,  thus  producing  a warm 
healthy  glow  to  the  skin.  One  therefore  feels  warmer 
after  a cold  bath  properly  applied  than  after  a warm  or 
tepid  bath — since  from  the  latter  there  is  no  reaction  pro- 
duced. Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  cold  bathing 
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be  quichly  done,  and  especiall^y  so  with  a delicate  child, 
otherwise  such  a chill  may  be  produced  that  the  vital 
power  may  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  a thorough 
and  healthy  reaction,  and  harm  may  ensue.  Reaction 
is  best  secured  by  quick  cold  bathing,  brisk  friction  to 
the  skin,  quick  dressing,  followed  by  fifteen  minutes’ 
exercise. 

The  operation  of  bathing,  rubbing,  and  dressing  is  all  a 
matter  for  brisk  work,  and  no  time  is  to  be  lost'^in  play. 
Not  a moment  should  be  lost  from  the  commencement  till 
the  child  is  dressed.  The  habit  of  allowing  a child  to  play 
and  dally  in  the  bath  is  highly  objectionable;  for  if  he 
become  chilled,  more  harm  than  good  is  the  result.  The 
indispensable  reaction  after  the  bath,  on  which  so  much 
of  its  efficacy  depends,  is  promoted,  as  we  have  said,  by 
expeditious  bathing  and  immediate  dressing,  but  retarded 
by  dallying  and  delaying.  When  a child  is  old  enough  to 
bathe  himself,  the  exercise  of  washing  and  expeditious 
rubbing  increases  the  circulation,  and  facilitates  the  reaction. 
Children  should,  therefore,  when  old  enough,  be  taught 
to  assist  in  rubbing  themselves,  and  thus  the  rubbing  pro- 
cess will  become  a habit  as  useful  as  that  of  daily  bathing: 
itself. 

Influence  of  the  Mind. — W e have  said  that  no  time  is  to 
be  lost  in  play,  yet  the  child  may  be  amused,  and  the 
bathing  and  dressing  be  made  a source  of  pleasure  instead 
of  pain,  whereby  the  benefits  will  be  enhanced.  The  re- 
action so  essential  may  be  greatly  retarded  by  a fit  of  crying 
or  by  the  child  becoming  irritable  and  fretful. 

Wetting  the  Head  daily  with  cold  water  tends  to 
prevent  colds,  strengthens  the  hair  and  the  eyesight, 
and  prevents  scurf.  The  hair  should  be  dried  with  a 
towel,  and  then  well  brushed.  Girls  must,  of  course,  be 
partially  deprived  of  this  healthy  and  invigorating  luxury 
of  having  the  head  washed  daily,  while  fashion  reigns 
supreme  ; but  if  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  long  could 
be  foregone  till  the  age  of  ten  years,  so  that  the  head  could 
conveniently  be  washed  and  brushed  daily,  there  is  no 
question  that  a much  finer,  healthier,  and  more  permanent 
head  of  hair  would  be  the  reward.  The  final  drying  and 
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brushing  of  the  hair  may  be  deferred  till  after  the  child  is 
dressed,  in  order  to  prevent  delay  in  dressing. 

Continuance  of  Bathing. — It  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  even  with  those  who  regard  the  bathing  of  young 
children  as  essential,  that,  as  childhood  advances,  the 
regular  daily  bath  is  allowed  to  be  discontinued.  This  is  a 
great  error.  A growing  boy  or  girl  requires  a thorough 
daily  bath  from  head  to  foot,  quite  as  much  as  an  infant ; 
and  every  boy  and  girl  should  have  the  necessary  room 
and  conveniences  provided  for  taking  it.  The  habit  once 
lost,  is  not  always  readily  regained.  The  great  benefits 
of  daily  bathing  the  3mung  ought  never  to  lose,  if  they  are 
to  grow  up  strong,  vigorous,  and  healthy  men  and  women. 
There  are  times  when  the  convenience  of  a bath  cannot  be 
had ; but  with  a towel  and  a pint  of  water  to  dip  it  into, 
a very  good  substitute,  a towel  wash,  may  always  be 
obtained.  If  from  any  temporary  circumstance  even  this 
should  be  inconvenient,  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
rubbing  the  surface  of  the  body  briskly  with  a coarse 
towel  or  flesh-brush  for  five  minutes  on  rising  in  the 
morning.  Early  risers  who  require  the  chill  taken  off  the 
water  in  winter,  may  adopt  the  convenient  plan  of  having 
a bottle  of  hot  water  well  wrapped  up  in  a blanket,  and 
placed  in  the  bedroom  over  night,  where  it  will  retain 
sufficient  warmth  for  the  mornine:  ablution. 
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EXERCISE. 

No  good  results  without  proper  exercise,  page  62 — Keeping  children 
quiet  a great  mistake,  62 — Short  walks  before  breakfast,  62 — 
Caution  against  prolonged  exertion,  63 — Best  before  meals  desirable, 
63 — Horseback  riding,  63 — Dancing,  64 — Skipping,  64 — Shuttle- 
cock, 64 — Ball  playing,  64 — Running,  64 — Dumb-bells,  64 — Kin- 
der-garten  games,  64 — Gymnastic  exercise,  and  special  caution 
respecting,  64 — Cricket  and  croquet,  65 — Swimming,  65 — Reading 
aloud,  65 — Exercise  for  wet  weather,  65 — Water-drinking  before 
exercise,  not  after,  65,  66. 

Proper  exercise  is  that  which  develops  the  entire  mus- 
cular system,  and  without  it  all  our  care  in  housing,  feed- 
ing, washing,  and  clothing  children  will  fail  to  achieve  the 
expected  results. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  try  and  keep  children  quiet  and 
out  of  mischief.  The  true  method  is  to  keep  mischief  out 
of  the  children's  reach,  and  then  let  them  run  and  play  ad 
libitum.  Happily,  the  natural  tendencies  of  children  are 
to  an  abundance  of  vigorous  physical  exercise  and  play. 
Give  a child  the  freedom  of  outdoor  life,  with  genial 
playmates,  if  you  would  have  him  grow  up  strong,  vigorous 
and  healthy. 

Walking. — Morning  walks  are  opecially  recommended; 
yet  long  walks  before  breakfast  are  not  advisable.  Food 
furnishes  materials  for  the  protection  of  the  blood  in  its 
contact  with  oxygen  during  the  process  of  respiration, 
and  the  night’s  fast  should  not  he  prolonged,  especially 
when  the  respiration  is  being  quickened  by  active  exercise. 
"Walks  before  breaklast,  for  children,  should  not  therefore 
exceed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
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Althougli  children  can  bear  active  exertion  for  short 
•periods  even  better  than  adults,  yet  they  are  sooner  tired 
by  one  long -continued  exertion;  they  should  therefore  be 
allowed  frequent  periods  of  rest  or  variation  of  exercise. 
Too  long  a walk  without  resting  is  injurious.  Thus  a 
child  can  play  about  the  house  and  in  the  fields  a whole 
day  without  tiring,  because  his  exercise  is  being  constantly 
varied,  yet  the  same  child  may  be  over-fatigued  by  walking 
briskly  for  an  hour  without  rest  or  something  to  break 
the  continuous  exertion.  The  health  of  children,  and 
especially  of  girls,  may  be  much  injured  by  prolonged 
walks  without  rest.  Walks  should  be  diversified  with  some- 
thing to  break  the  monotony,  and  varied  with  ascent  and 
descent  of  hills,  if  possible.  Toys  suitable  for  outdoor 
amusement  will  divert  the  minds  and  render  their  walk 
less  tedious.  Care  should  always  be  taken  that  children 
are  not  tired  when  they  sit  down  to  their  meals,  at  least 
a quarter  of  an  hour’s  rest  being  desirable  after  any  long 
walk  or  any  very  active  exercise. 

Dr.  T.  K,  Chambers  says  : “ The  plan  adopted  at  many 
schools,  of  working  before  breakfast,  is  not  conducive  to 
health.  If  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  household  to  prepare 
the  meals  immediately  the  pupils  are  dressed,  the  most 
that  should  be  exacted  is  the  repetition  of  some  light 
task  prepared  over-night.  But  better  than  that  is  to  let 
them  have  half  an  hour’s  run  in  the  playground.  Violent 
exertion  also  of  mind  or  body  before  and  after  other  meals 
should  be  discouraged  by  a suitable  arrangement  of  the 
hours  of  work  and  play.  Drawing,  dancing,  singing,  may 
be  made  so  to  combine  relaxation  and  amusement,  as  to 
leave  the  powers  of  digestion  unexhausted,  and  may  be 
practised  up  to  the  time  of  meals.  To  the  full  development 
of  the  digestive  organs,  relaxation  in  the  open  air  is  essen- 
tial, and  it  is  doubly  valuable  when  it  is  of  a pleasurable 
character.  Proper  exercise  always  involves  a rational 
style  of  dress  ; for  ill-fitted  and  uncomfortable  clothing  is 
soon  rejected  by  those  who  rejoice  in  the  natural  move- 
ment of  the  limbs.” 

Riding  on  horseback  has  a strongly  beneficial  influence 
on  the  lungs  ; it  acts  favourably  upon  the  circulation,  and 
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brings  into  play  the  muscles  both  of  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  body. 

Dancing  (but  not  in  ball  rooms)  forms  an  excellent 
means  of  taking  exercise,  both  for  young  and  old.  Chil- 
dren cannot  begin  practising  it  too  soon  in  their  own 
amusing  way. 

Fencing  gives  great  power  to  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

Skipping  with  the  rope  is  good  exercise  ; but  children 
must  not  try  to  excel  each  other  in  the  number  of  skips, 
or  serious  injury  may  result. 

Shuttlecock  strengthens  the  upper  parts  of  the  body — 
the  trunk,  chest,  and  arms;  it  should  be  played  with  both 
hands  to  benefit  the  spine. 

Ball  Playing  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  of  exercises. 
It  was  a favourite  game  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Homans.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  encouraged  to 
practise  it. 

Climbing,  Jumping,  and  Eunning  are  also  very  bene- 
ficial, in  moderation. 

Dumb-Bells,  when  not  too  heavy,  are  also  useful. 

The  Kindee-garten  Games  and  songs  are  specially 
suitable  for  young  children. 

Gymnastic  Exercises  may  be  encouraged  in  children 
from  six  years  of  age  ; but  special  caution  is  necessary  to 
prevent  too  violent  and  injurious  exertion.  The  moment 
a number  of  children  collect  at  a gymnasium,  the  first 
thought  is  to  see  who  will  excel  at  this  or  that  exercise, 
whereby  serious  injury  is  often  the  result.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  allow  children  the 
free  use  of  gymnastic  apparatus  of  any  sort  without  a 
teacher  or  their  parents  being  with  them  to  prevent  this 
constant  tendency  to  emulation.  Very  moderate  and 
gentle  exercise  with  the  gymnasium  is  all  that  should  be 
allowed.  The  medical  examiner  of  a life-insurance  com- 
pany has  stated  that  he  always  examines  with  unusual  care 
all  applicants  who  say  that  they  have  been  Gymnasts,  and 
that  he  is  compelled  to  turn  away  nearly  three-fourths  of 
those  who  excel  in  athletic  exercises,  becaiuse  they  have 
dangerously  strained  the  organs  of  the  heart.  But  all  this 
is  the  result  of  undue  exertion,  gymnastic  exercises,  when 
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judiciously  managed,  being  highly  beneficial  to  both  young 
and  old. 

Cricket  and  Croquet  are  healthful  games. 

Carpentering,  in  which  most  boys  delight,  affords  very 
useful  exercise. 

Swimming  is  a very  healthful  and  useful  exercise,  and 
should  form  part  of  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl. 
It  expands  the  chest,  develops  the  muscles,  and  strengthens 
the  whole  system. 

Singing  and  Reading  aloud  should  be  practised,  unless 
the  lungs  are  inflamed,  or  some  signs  of  pulmonary 
lisease  exist. 

Loud  Laughter  and  shouting  in  the  open  air — although 
not  always  pleasant  sounds  to  those  who  love  quietness — 
are  of  ‘peculiar  value  for  'young  children.  On  cold  wet 
days,  when  children  are  confined  to  the  house,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  dress  them  as  if  for  going  out,  and,  throwing  open 
the  windows  for  half  an  hour,  to  allow  them  to  romp  and 
play ; thus  securing  some  of  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise. 

The  kind  and  degree  of  exercise  allowed  should  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  strength  of  a child,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  excessive  exertion  inducing 
fatigue  is  always  injurious.  Sudden  chills  when  playing 
is  over  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Water-drinking. — Cold  w^ater  after  violent  exercise  is 
dangerous,  because  the  energies  are  then  spent  and  des- 
titute, for  the  time  being,  of  the  necessary  reactionary 
power.  Hence  the  shock  of  the  cold  is  overpowering. 
But  water  may  be  drunk  during  the  exertion,  before  the 
body  has  begun  to  cool,  provided  that  the  exercise  has 
not  been  already  continued  long  enough  to  exhaust  all  the 
reactionary  powers.  After  running  on  a hot  day,  and 
feeling  thirsty,  it  is  a good  plan  to  take  sips  of  water 
from  time  to  time  while  the  thirst  lasts.  But  it  is  in- 
judicious to  allow  children  to  drink  cold  water  when  tired  or 
heated.  Thirst  is  better  quenched  by  tepid  than  by  cold  water. 

Exercise  for  Girls. — It  is  frequently  thought  that  girls 
require  less  exercise  than  is  needed  by  boys,  and  social 
prejudices  strengthen  the  tendency  to  keep  girls  quietly  at 
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home,  from  a false  idea  of  decorum.  Than  this  nothing  can 
be  farther  from  physiological  truth,  nor  more  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  children  themselves.  In  man,  as  in  other 
animals,  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  sexes 
are  only  developed  as  maturity  is  approached ; and  the 
likeness  between  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  is  far  greater  than  the  difference. 

With  more  exercise  in  youth,  and,  consequently,  a fuller 
development  and  more  vigorous  health,  many  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  childhood  would  be  easily  thrown  off  or  alto- 
gether escaped,  and  the  numerous  ailments  of  early  woman- 
hood would  almost  disappear.  Besides  these  direct  effects 
on  health,  other  and  not  less  important  results  would  follow 
in  the  absence  of  constant  anxiety  about  cold,  catching  and 
the  weather,  and  the  pleasures  of  life  might  be  indefinitely 
increased  by  the  power  acquired  to  join  in  many  sports  and 
pastimes  (such,  for  instance,  as  tricycling),  healthful  in 
themselves,  but  which  are  now  almost  exclusively  enjoyed 
by  the  male  sex.  Nothing  but  good  can  result  from  allow- 
ing little  girls,  at  least  until  twelve  years  of  age,  to  share 
in  the  games,  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor,  of  their  brothers. 
After  this  age,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  exercise  may 
be  taken  by  young  girls  without  offending  the  popular 
notions  of  propriety — the  best,  simplest,  and  most  obvious 
of  which  is  the  mild  form  of  gymnastic  drill  known  as 
calisthenics — which,  besides  benefiting  the  general  health, 
can  be  so  modified  as  to  correct  and  often  cure  local  weak- 
nesses, or  even  slight  disfigurements  or  malformations. 

Very  many  boys’  schools  are  still  without  a gymnasium, 
and  anything  of  the  kind  in  a ladies’  establishment  is  as 
yet  a rarity.  Yet  doctors  are  unanimous  in  recommending 
physical  exercise.  Sir  James  Paget,  speaking  of  recrea- 
tion, says,  “ They  that  work  chiefly  with  their  minds 
should  refresh  themselves  chiefly  with  the  exercise  of  their 
I muscles ; ” and  the  faculty  adds  its  practice  to  its  precepts, 
for,  says  the  director  of  the  Liverpool  Gymnasium,  “ Eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  that  attend  are  sent  by  medical  men 
— a large  percentage  of  them  being  their  own  children^ 
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Foul  air  more  injurious  wMle  sleeping,  page  67 — Close  bedrooms  a 
cause  of  premature  decline  and  impurity  of  the  blood,  67 — Miss 
Nightingale’s  hints  on  night  air,  67 — Position  of  child’s  bed  im- 
portant, 68 — Feather  beds  highly  objectionable,  68 — Bedclothes, 
airing  of,  68—  Sound  and  prolonged  sleep  requisite  for  children,  69 
— Evils  of  insufficient  sleep,  69 — Dr.  Richardson’s  hints  on  sleep, 
69 — Injury  to  children  through  evening  parties,  70 — Irregular  and 
insufficient  sleep  shortens  life,  70 — Regular  sleepers  recover  from 
sickness  more  readily,  70 — How  to  secure  sound  sleep,  70 — Mental 
excitement  before  bedtime  objectionable,  71 — Bedtime  and  evils  of 
late  hours,  71 — Necessity  of  the  midday  nap,  72 — Early  rising  when 
young  fixes  the  habit  for  life,  72 — E vils  of  lying  too  long  in  bed,  72 
— Light  and  sunshine,  72 — Absence  of  light  the  cause  of  scrofula, 
rickets,  etc.,  73 — Much  light  conducive  to  the  health  of  childreh,.v7^ 
South  rooms  preferable  for  nurseries,  73.  ‘ 

Bedrooms,  as  elsewhere  stated,  must  be  well  ventilated; 
for  during  sleep  foul  air  is  more  injurious  than  during 
waking  hours,  even  to  those  in  good  health,  and  especially 
to  the  young.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  to- 
gether, nor  to  sleep  with  old  people;  a child  should  always 
have  a bed  to  itself,  and  a bed  without  curtains,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  head  cool — a thing  of  greater  im- 
portance than  is  generally  supposed.  If  too  many  children 
sleep  in  one  small,  ill-ventilated  room,  premature  decline 
will  be  the  inevitable  result.  Sleeping  in  close  rooms  is 
a common  cause  of  impurity  of  the  blood,  if  not  of 
scrofula.  We  have  more  than  one  authority  for  consider- 
ing that  a vitiated  atmosphere  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
generate  scrofula.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  development  is  favoured  by  impure  air  where  pre- 
disposition already  exists. 

Night  Air. — ‘^An  extraordinary  fallacy,”  says  Miss 
Nightingale,,  “is-the  dread  of  night  air.  What  air  can  wc 
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breathe  at  night  but  night  air?  The  choice  is  between 
pure  night  air  from  without,  and  foul  night  air  from 
within.”  Most  people  seem  to  prefer  the  latter, — an 
unaccountable  choice.  The  only  time  when  it  can  be 
improper  to  admit  sufficient  outer  air  at  night  for  thorough 
ventilation  is  when  the  air  is  more  foul  without  than 
within — a condition  which  would  very  soon  be  reversed 
in  the  case  of  a closely  shut  bedroom.  Very  cold  and 
damp  night  air,  however,  may  prove  prejudicial,  if  admitted 
into  the  bedchamber  of  a delicate  person.  (See  Chapter 
XIV.  for  manner  of  admitting  air  without  draughts.) 

Position  of  the  Bed. — Beds  should  not  stand  so  that 
the  child  sleeps  with  his  head  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
as  much  less  pure  air  is  breathed  when  sleeping  in  this 
position  than  when  the  head  is  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There  has  also  been  a good  deal  written  upon  the 
advantage  of  sleeping  with  the  head  to  the  north,  and  we 
are  told  by  those  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  that  there  is  not  only  a decided  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it,  but  that  delicate  children  who  were  rest- 
less at  night  have  been  found  to  sleep  quietly  by  their 
heads  being  turned  to  the  north. 

Feather  Beds  and  feather  pillows  are  unfit  for  children 
to  sleep  upon,  and  are  productive  of  much  mischief  to 
people  of  all  ages.  They  over-heat  the  body,  weaken 
the  skin,  enfeeble  the  nerves,  and  cause  spinal  disease. 
Weakly  children,  so  predisposed,  also  frequently  become 
rickety  and  crooked  from  sleeping  on  feather  beds  with 
feather  pillow's.  The  feathers  also  absorb  the  matter  of 
perspiration  and  the  emanations  of  diseased  bodies,  so  that 
an  old  feather  bed  becomes  a mass  of  abomination.  Miss 
Nightingale  says  the  heat  which  is  often  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  fever  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  “ a symptom 
of  bedding.”  A good  hair  mattress  and  a hair  pillow’^  are 
far  preferable  to  feathers.  A child  wdth  a tendency  to 
st  oop  should  sleep  wdthout  a pillow,  or  with  a very  low" 
one. 

Bedclothes  should  be  frequently  exposed  to  fresh  air, 
cleanliness  and  sw'eetness  being  very  important  elements  of 
health.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  vacated^  the  bedclothes 
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should  be  removed  and  bung  over  chairs,  and  the  windows 
thrown  open  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom.  On  dry  sunny 
days  the  beds  may  be  put  in  the  open  air  wuth  great 
advantage.  To  let  the  sun  shine  upon  the  bed  and  bedding 
daily  while  being  aired  is  a great  advantage.  The  custom 
of  making  beds  early  in  the  morning  may  often  please  the 
thrifty  housekeeper,  but  the  practice  is  not  consistent 
with  the  highest  sanitary  laws. 

Sound  and  Pkolonged  Sleep. — Children  require  much 
sleep,  because  reparation  and  structural  increase  are  much 
more  active  than  in  adults.  Babies  cannot  sleep  too 
much.  Little  children  usually  require  to  sleep  about 
twelve  hours,  although  fourteen  are  not  too  many.  One 
child  will  naturally  require  more  sleep  than  another.  No 
definite  rule  can  therefore  be  given. 

Dr.  Bichardson,  in  his  valuable  work,  “ Diseases  of 
Modern  Life,”  says  : — 

In  the  child,  too  little  sleep  induces  symptoms  of  rest- 
lessness, peevishness,  weariness  at  play,  emaciation,  indi- 
gestion, and  great  pallor  of  the  face  and  surface  of  the 
body.  The  enjoyments  of  the  waking  hours  are  curtailed, 
and  a dulness,  which  by  thoughtless  persons  is  commonly 
mistaken  for  actual  stupidity,  marks  every  effort  at  lesson 
or  play.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  an  inability  to 
go  to  sleep  at  the  natural  time,  and  by  the  occurrence  of 
an  unnatural,  startled,  dreamy  sleep  wLen  the  eyes  are  at 
length  closed.  The  activity  of  the  brain  is  thus  maintained 
in  the  dream,  and  another  cause  of  nervous  exhaustion  is 
hereby  supplied.  The  man  wLo  dreams  does  but  half 
sleep  ; the  child  who  dreams  hardly  sleeps  at  all.  . . . 

“ In  adolescents,  even  if  they  be  naturally  of  sound 
constitution  and  firm  build,  deficient  sleep  is  a .persistent 
source  of  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion.  It  induces 
pallor,  muscular  debility,  restlessness,  and  irritability.  It 
interferes  with  that  natural  growth  and  nutrition  of  the 
body  to  which  sound  sleep  so  beneficently  ministers,  and  it 
makes  the  work  and  the  pleasure  of  the  wakeful  day 
unduly  heavy  and  laborious.  These  remarks  apply  to 
members  of  both  the  sexes,  but  they  specially  apply  to 
girls.  The  bloodlessness,  weakness,  and  hysterical  ex- 
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citability  that  characterise  the  young  lady  of  modem 
life,  who  is  neither  well  nor  ill,  are  due  mainly  to  her 
bad  habit  of  taking  too  limited  a supply  of  sleep  at  irregu- 
lar hours.  . . . 

“ It  is  painful  to  me  to  recall  how  many  times  I have  been 
obliged  to  see  the  first  indications  of  pulmonary  disease 
occurring  as  the  result  of  late  hours  and  broken  rest, 
as  the  result  of  those  unearthly  balls  and  evening  parties, 
where  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  called  together  to 
dance  into  utter  prostration  of  mind  and  body,  until  the 
daylight  dawns  and  the  sun  rises  to  expose  the  tawdriness 
of  the  ball-room  and  the  helplessness  of  the  half-dreaming, 
sleepless,  pale,  shivering  revellers.  . . . 

“ In  like  manner  the  student  who,  o\<s±*-anxious  to  gain 
the  prizes  of  his  college  or  school,  wins  by  the  robbery  of 
rest,  wins  but  to  lose  physical  activity  and  lengtli  of  days. 
Again,  the  poor  and  wretched  young,  they  who  are  obliged 
to  work  into  late  hours  and  to  rise  early  that  they  may 
earn  their  scanty  subsistence,  they,  devitalized  by  many 
causes,  are  stricken  by  none  more  deeply  than  the  famish- 
ing from  want  of  sleep.  . . . Sure  1 am  that  no  man 
seeks  sleep  at  irregular  hours,  or  for  diminished  space  of 
time,  without  paying  the  penalty  in  reduction  of  energy 
and  in  shortness  of  life.  I have  said  that  those  who  sleep 
differently  and  irregularly  are  more  easily  affected  by 
direct  causes  of  disease,  and  are  less  amenable  to  means 
of  cure.  To  this  should  be  added  the  equally  important 
fact  that  those  who  are  habituated  to  full  and  regular  sleep 
are  those  who  recover  most  readily  from  sickness.  The 
observation  of  this  truth  led  ‘ Menander  to  teach  that 
sleep  is  the  natural  cure  of  all  diseases.’  It  is  so.  Sleep 
reduces  fever,  quickens  nutrition,  increases  elimination, 
soothes  pain,  and  encourages  the  healing  of  wounded 
surfaces.  Whoever  is  first  to  discover  the  still  secret  cause 
of  natural  sleep,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  com- 
manded by  art,  for  the  service  of  mankind,  will  be  the 
greatest  healer  who  has  up  to  this  age  helped  to  make 
medicine  immortal.” 

To  Promote  Sleep. — Children  who  are  not  inclined  to 
sleep  enough  should,  if  able,  take  sufficient  active  exer- 
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cise  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  to  produce  slight  fatigue, 
and  should  avoid  any  sort  of  mental  excitement  during  the 
evening.  Late  and  hearty  suppers  are  a common  source 
of  disturbed  sleep  in  both  old  and  young.  The  immer- 
sion of  the  feet  in  warm  water  (not  hot),  say  at  about 
90°  to  95°,  will  sometimes  tend  to  promote  sleep.  If, 
however,  the  feet  are  cold  at  bedtime,  it  is  better  that 
they  should  first  be  warmed  by  active  exercise  before 
placing  them  in  warm  water. 

Extra  covering  on  the  legs  and  feet  promotes  sleep,  by 
drawing  any  excess  of  blood  from  the  brain  ; but  an  excess 
of  bedclothing,  such  as  to  cause  the  least  perspiration,  only 
tends  to  produce  restlessness.  When  a child  throws  off 
the  bedclothes  in  his  sleep,  it  is  a sign  that  he  is  too 
warmly  covered.  Any  such  coddling  is  highly  injurious. 
Bedclothing  should  therefore  be  regulated  according  to  the 
weather,  care  being  always  taken  to  see  that  no  perspiration 
is  produced. 

Moderate  exercise  is  good  before  going  to  bed.  It  keeps 
the  circulation  active,  prevents  chilblains,  and  conduces 
to  sound  sleep;  but  violent  exercise  should  not  be  taken 
within  half  an  hour  before  bedtime.  To  put  a child  to  bed 
immediately  after  a romp,  violent  exercise,  or  a severe 
crying  spell,  is  sure  to  render  its  sleep  less  wholesome 
and  refreshing.  A quiet  little  story  or  soothing  song  is 
the  best  thing  to  employ  the  last  half-hour,  specially 
avoiding  too  much  laughter  or  anything  exciting.  As  to 
the  use  of  any  sort  of  opiates  to  promote  sleep,  our  re- 
marks on  page  10  are  applicable  to  children  of  all  ages. 

Bedtime. — Young  children  should  be  put  to  bed  regu- 
larly at  six  in  the  winter,  and  at  seven  in  the  summer. 
Those  who  have  their  midday  nap  may  remain  up  an  hour 
later.  It  is  most  important  that  nothing  should  interfere 
with  the  regularity  of  bedtime.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that 
every  hours  sleep  before  midnight  is  equal  to  two  hours 
after  midnight,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  it,  especially 
with  regard  to  children.  The  practice  of  keeping  children 
up  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock  at  night  is  very  injurious. 
“ Keeping  children  up  late,”  says  a practical  authority, 
“makes  them  small,  delicate,  and  unhealthy” 
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Midday  Nap. — Children  should  have  a nap  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  day,  certainly  up  to  the  age  of  seven 
• years;  and  for  children  of  active  minds,  for  some  years 
later  it  is  highly  beneficial.  It  should  always  precede 
the  dinner-hour.  The  length  of  the  nap  may  of  course 
be  gradually  lessened  as  the  child  grows  older;  and  if 
for  only  half  an  hour,  much  benefit  will  result.  By  the 
strictest  regularity  as  to  the  time,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
little  firmness,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
•child  to  sleep.  Some  warm  covering  must  be  thrown  over 
a child  when  put  to  sleep  in  the  daytime,  otherwise  he  is 
likely  to  take  cold  (see  Causes  of  Colds,  Chapter  xiii.). 

Early  Rising. — When  a child  has  had  its  natural  sleep, 
it  should  get  up  soon  after  waking.  If  allowed  to  lie 
long  in  bed  awake  in  the  morning,  the  habit  may  become 
fixed  for  life,  and  the  child  can  never  become  an  early  riser. 
It  is  far  easier  to  form  a bad  habit,  than  to  break  it  off. 
There  is  more  truth  than  is  generally  supposed  in  the  old 
adage,  “ Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a man 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.” 

“ Sleeping  under  too  much  clothing,  or  lying  an  undue 
time  in  bed,”  says  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  relaxes  the  body, 
and  makes  it  less  fit  for  exertion,  so  that  less  tone  and 
health  of  body  are  the  result.  The  heart  becoming  feeble 
and  the  skin  unusually  sensitive,  debility  and  a tendency 
to  take  cold  must  follow;  while  on  the  other  hand,”  he 
says,  to  rise  when  we  have  been  sufficiently  refreshed  is 
to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  body  as  an  instrument  of 
labour,  and  to  prolong  life.  The  great  men  of  all  ages 
have  been  habitual  early  risers  ; and  if  the  young  would 
strive  to  emulate  them,  they  must  not  waste  time  in  bed.” 
Light  Rooms. — Light  causes  the  growth  of  all  vegeta- 
tion, and  a plant  grown  in  a dark  place  becomes  colourless 
and  weak.  The  absence  of  light  produces  disease  in  men 
and  animals,  as  well  as  in  vegetables;  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren it  checks  growth,  promotes  scrofula,  rickets,  etc. 
Except  when  asleep,  the  more  sunlight  we  can  have  the 
better.  Light  exercises  a purifying  influence  upon  the 
air.  Let  the  windows  of  a nursery  be  very  large,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  light  up  every  corner,  for  there  is  nothing 
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more  conducive  to  the  health  of  a child  than  an  abundance 
of  light.  The  windows  of  nurseries  are  generally  too 
small,  and  the  light  too  much  excluded  by  blinds  and 
curtains.  A child  requires  as  much  light  as  a plant. 
South  rooms,  in  which  the  sun’s  rays  enter  during  the  day, 
are  far  more  healthful  and  suitable  for  night  nurseries,  as 
well  as  day  nurseries,  than  rooms  facing  the  north.  It  is 
a foolish  practice  to  pull  down  blinds  to  keep  carpets  from 
fading.  By  letting  in  the  sun,  enough  may  be  saved  in 
doctors’  bills  to  buy  a new  carpet.  Light  should  not  be 
excluded  from  rooms  when  unoccupied ; it  gives  them 
a peculiar  and  unwholsome  smell.  Dark  underground 
breakfast-rooms  are  unfit  to  live  in.  The  lightest  room 
in  a house  should  be  the  one  most  occupied..  Miss  Night- 
ingale points  out  that  weak  minds  and  bodies  are  more 
frequently  seen  among  those  who  live  in  the  shade  than 
those  who  live  in  the  sunlight. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

CLOTHING. 

(^For  hints  on  Infants’’  clothing  see  pages  13  and  14.) 

Uses  of  Clothing,  74 — Essentials  of  healthy  clothing,  74 — 'Dr.  Jaeger’s 
system  of  all- woollen  clothes,  75 — Errors  of  attempting  to  harden 
children  by  exposure,  75 — Insidious  manner  in  which  cold  operates 
upon  the  system,  75 — The  Chinese  proverb  respecting  cold,  76 — Evils 
of  resorting  to  the  wrong  methods  of  keeping  warm,  76 — Naked  arms 
and  legs,  76 — Exposure  of  chest  and  limbs  invites  colds,  disease,  and 
death,  76 — The  parts  exposed  are  the  parts  which  most  need  covering, 
76 — Dr.  Lankester’s  advice,  76 — A French  physician’s  opinion,  76- 
Twenty  thousand  children  sacrificed  to  an  absurd  custom,  76 — Colds 
and  coughs  entirely  relieved  by  clothing  the  arms  warmly,  77 — Injury 
from  wearing  wet  boots,  78 — Flannel  nightgowns  over  cahco  in  winter, 
78 — Coddling  to  be  as  carefully  avoided  as  the  opposite  course,  78 — 
Light-coloured  clothing  .preferable  to  dark,  79— Tight  clothing  in- 
jurious, 79 — Underclothing  must  be  frequently  changed,  79 — Error  of 
over-dressing  children,  80— Eloquent  remarks  of  Dr.  Chavasse  respect- 
ing children’s  dress,  80. 

Clothing  is  intended  to  protect  the  skin  from  chills, 
cold  and  damp,  and  to  enable  the  body  to  retain  its  heat 
when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  low.  Tt  is 
therefore  necessary  that  it  should  fit  to  the  skin  and  be 
made  of  a non-conducting  material.  Further,  to  be  health- 
ful, it  should  be  porous  enough  to  allow  all  the  waste 
products  or  exhalations  of  the  body  to  escape,  and  should, 
while  fitting  to  the  figure,  be  easy  enough  to  allow  of  the 
free  play  of  all  muscles,  and  the  unrestricted  circulation  of 
the  blood,  while  freely  permitting  of  all  forms  of  exercise 
by  which  bodily  warmth  is  induced  or  maintained.  Cloth- 
ing should  be  warm  enough  to  prevent  any  check  of  the 
insensible  perspii’ation  which  is  as  necessary  a function  as 
breathing  ; but  sliould  not  be  so  warm  as  to  induce  exces-' 
sive  perspiration,  which  is  injurious. 
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Tlie  important  reforms  in  clothing  and  bedding  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Gr.  Jaeger,  of  Stuttgart,  under  tbe  title  of 
bis  “ Sanitary  Woollen  System,”  apply  witb  at  least  equal 
force  to  cbildren  as  to  adults.  Dr.  Jaeger  recommends 
avoiding  the  use  of  all  material  of  vegetable  fibre  (linen  and 
cotton')  or  silk  in  clothing  and  bedding,  and  the  substitution 
of  clothing  and  bedding  of  animal  wool  throughout,  so 
constructed  as  to  afford  to  tbe  body  tbe  maximum  of  pro- 
tection from  chill  and  damp,  with  the  minimum  of  impedi- 
m.ent  to  tbe  escape  of  the  exhalations  from  tbe  skin. 

Dr.  Jaeger  reasons  as  follows  : — 1.  Tbe  skin  constantly 
exhales  through  tbe  pores,  and  if  its  action  be  imperfect, 
or  tbe  exhalations  are  not  allowed  free  egress,  fat  and 
water  accumulate  in  tbe  tissues,  lowering  their  functional 
powers.  Tbe  flesh,  which  should  feel  elastic  and  firm,  is 
flabby,  and  the  evil  effect  on  the  body  is  experienced  in  the 
form  of  many  disorders  which  are  erroneously  considered 
to  be  more  or  less  inevitable. 

2.  All  material  manufactured  from,  or  adulterated  with, 
vegetable  fibre  (linen  or  cotton)  or  silk  is  impervious  to 
the  passage  of  the  body’s  exhalations,  which  are  repressed 
and  turned  to  water  on  the  skin,  if  at  any  point  under- 
clothing or  lining  of  such  material  intervene  between  the 
body  and  the  outer  atmosphere.  Linen  and  cotton  are, 
moreover,  rapid  conductors  of  heat,  and  thus,  especially 
when  damp,  readily  cause  a chill.  Further,  dead  vegetable 
fibre  has  the  same  property  as  living  plants  of  absorbing 
evil  odours,  but  cannot,  as  the  latter  do,  assimilate  them, 
and  therefore  gives  them  off  again  under  the  influence  of 
w^armth  or  damp. 

A child  must,  however,  be  carefully  protected  from  cold. 
Children  absolutely  require  warmth,  and  as  the  surface  of 
their  bodies  exposed  to  the  air  is,  relatively  to  their  bulk, 
greater  than  that  of  adults,  they  lose  more  heat,  while  they 
have  a less- power  of  generating  fresh  heat.  The  idea  that 
they  can  be  braced  or  invigorated  or  rendered  hardy  by 
exposure  to  cold  is  a very  erroneous  and  cruel  one.  Many 
persons  object  to  wearing  flannel  or  other  wmollen  clothing 
on  account  of  the  irritation  it  produces,  but  anyone,  by  a 
week’s  perseverance,  can  become  perfectly  accustomed  to  it. 
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A Cliinese  proverb  says : Fools  and  beggars  only 

’suffer  from  cold.  Fools  because  they  have  not  sense  to 
wear  sufficient  clothing;  beggars  because  they  are  too  poor 
to  procure  it.”  The  effects  of  our  English  climate  may 
in  a great  measure  be  modified  by  warm  clothing.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  sensible  way  to  keep 
warm  in  winter  is  to  dress  warmly,  indoors  as  well  as 
out,  instead  of  shutting  ourselves  up  in  close  rooms.  The 
poor  especially  often  crowd  together  in  their  small  rooms, 
and  close  them  up  tightly  both  day  and  night,  using  list 
and  sand-bags.  The  mistake  is  in  resorting  to  such  means 
of  keeping  warm  instead  of  clothing  themselves  properly. 
Wearing  insufficient  clothing  in  winter  is  the  extreme  of 
false  economy.  It  is  better  to  have  a short  supply  of  coals, 
than  to  go  half-clad,  either  indoors  or  out.  With  proper 
clothing  and  the  additional  safeguard  of  keeping  the  whole 
skin  in  a healthy  condition  by  bathing  every  day  in  water 
cold  enough  to  ensure  a reactionary  glow,  as  elsewhere 
explained,  a vast  amount  of  illness  would  be  avoided. 

Naked  Arms  and  Legs. — The  common  practice  of 
leaving  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  or  the  neck,  chest, 
and  arms  of  young  children  naked  in  winter  is  simply  to 
invite  colds,  disease,  and  death.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  is  the  weaher  part,  and  that  in 
cases  of  consumption  the  disease  frequently  begins  just 
below  the  collar-bone,  so  that  the  part  which  is  so  often 
left  exposed  is  the  very  part  which  most  needs  to  be 
covered.  Children  of  all  ages  should  not  only  have  their 
chests,  arms,  and  legs  clothed,  but  whenever  practicable 
they  should  wear  flannel  shirts  with  long  sleeves.  (Flannels 
must,  however,  be  changed  twice  a week,  or  they  will  do 
harm:  see  page  79).  These  precautions,  we  are  convinced, 
would  save  thousands  of  children  who  are  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  a foolish  and  dangerous  fashion. 

The  late  Dr.  Lankester  characterised  the  common 
practice  of  allowing  children’s  arms  and  legs  to  go  bare 
in  winter  as  “ a deadly  2>ractice.^^ 

A distinguished  physician  in  Paris  says  : “ I believe 
that  during  the  twenty-six  years  that  I Lave  practised  my 
profession  in  this  city,  twenty  thousand  children  have  been 
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carried  to  the  cemeteries  a sacrifice  to  the  absurd  custom 
of  exposing  their  arms  naked.”  Put  the  bulb  of  a ther- 
mometer into  a baby’s  mouth,  and  the  mercury  rises 
90°.  Now  place  the  same  in  its  little  hand;  and  if  the  arm 
be  bare  and  the  evening  cool,  the  mercury  will  sink  to  40°. 
All  the  blood  that  flows  through  those  arms  must  therefore 
fall  from  20°  to  40°  below  the  temperature  of  the  heart. 
And  when  these  currents  of  blood  flow  back  into  the  chest, 
the  child’s  vitality  must  be  more  or  less  compromised.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  child  with  habitual  cough  and 
hoarseness,  choking  with  mucus,  entirely  and  permanently 
relieved  by  simply  keeping  the  hands  and  arms  warm.” — 
Phil.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

Dr.  John  Hayward  says,  “The  frequency  with  which 
disease  results  in  children  from  the  insane  practice  of 
leaving  their  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  and  their 
extremities  exposed  to  the  varying  temperatures  of  our 
atmosphere  is  unfortunately  too  well  known  to  need  that 
I should  enter  into  any  proof;  nor  need  I do  more  than 
to  protest  against  the  cruelty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ab- 
surdity, of  leaving  those  parts  of  the  body  naked  in  chil- 
dren, that  we  And  it  absolutely  necessary  to  clothe  the  most 
warmly  in  adult  life  ; and  more  especially  when  we  reflect 
that  in  childhood  the  bodily  growth  is  in  progress,  and  that 
growth  is  retarded  and  checked  by  cold  and  favoured  by 
warmth.  For  myself,  I am  convinced  that  very  many  of 
the  cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  cholera,  constipation,  re- 
mittent fever,  marasmus,  consumption,  catarrh,  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  quinsy,  sore  throat,  hoarseness,  etc.,  result 
from  this  exposure,  and  that  many  a lovely  child  has  been 
sacrificed  to  its  mother’s  pride  and  her  tyrant,  fashion.” 

The  feet,  ankles^  wrists,  and  stomach,  as  well  as  the  arms, 
legs,  and  chest,  should  be  specially  protected  from  cold, 
but  not  so  the  neck.  “ It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that 
bronchitis  and  sore  throat  have  declined  one  half  since  the 
absurd  use  of  high  collars  and  twice-round  neckerchiefs 
went  out  of  fashion  ; and  if  the  poor  would  take  better 
care  of  their  infants’  feet,  much  of  the  infantile  mortality 
. would  disappear,  and  that  children,  poorly  nourished  and 
clothed,  get  nipped  in  hundreds,  and  are  said  to  perish  of 
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t this  or  tliat  technical  form  of  disease,  when  their  real  com- 
I plaint  is  that  they  were  not  kept  warm.” 

Woollen  wristlets,  fitting  closely,  but  not  tightly, 
should  be  worn  both  in  and  out  of  doors  in  daytime 
during  the  entire  winter ; these  aid  greatly  in  keeping 
the  hands  warm.  If  there  is  tendency  to  cold  feet,  an 
extra  pair  of  stocking-legs  can  be  worn  on  the  ankles, 

I underneath  the  stockings. 

Wet  hoots  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I dry  ones  put  on:  this  is  very  important;  two  pairs  should 

t always  be  kept  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a great  mistake  to 

suppose  that  getting  the  feet  wet  with  salt  water  at  tlie 
seaside  is  not  injurious.  Damp  feet  from  salt  as  w'ell  as 
fresh  water  necessarily  become  cold,  and  hence  the  mis- 
i chief  arises.  A change  of  boots  should  therefore  always 

be  provided  for  children  playing  by  the  sea-shore,  being 
1 needed  even  more  there  than  at  home.  A medical  man 

residing  at  one  of  our  large  seaside  resorts  has  said 
that  very  many  cases  of  illness  among  children,  which 
had  come  under  his  notice,  were  the  result  of  the  prevail- 
ing error  that  children  took  no  harm  from  getting  their 
feet  wet  in  salt  water. 

Flannel  Nightgowns. — Flannel  nightgowns  should 
always  be  worn  in  preference  to  calico  ones,  to  prevent  ^ 
children  taking  cold  in  case  they  are  partially  uncovered 
during  the  night.  Scarlet  flannel  shrinks  less  than  white  < 

in  washing,  and  exercises  a useful  electrical  action  by  -I 

means  of  its  dye.  J 

Coddling. — It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  ^ 

said  respecting  children  being  properly  clothed,  that  we  ; 

advise  anything  like  coddling — simply  clothing  the  whole  1 
body  and  limbs  of  a child  in  a uniform  and  rational  manner,  | 
the  same  as  adults  are  clothed,  one  part  being  as  warmly  ¥ 
clad  as  another,  is  what  we  advise.  By  this  method  we  J 
• secure  a more  uniform  circulation  of  the  blood,  preventing  ^ 
congestion  of  any  part,  and  at  the  same  time  insufficient  ;; 
circulation  in  any  other  part.  Coddling  is  more  often  -M 

effected  by  covering  the  chest  with  woollen  and  fur  while  f 

the  extremities  are  neglected  ; thus  causing  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  and  defeating  the  vory  object  that  is  desired  to  # 
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be  obtained.  When  the  chest  requires  extra  clothing,  the 
limbs  and  other  parts  of  the  body  require  the  same.  As  to 
the  quantity  of  clothing,  too  much  is  as  great  an  evil  as  too 
little — a coddled  child  being  like  a hothouse-plant,  very 
delicate,  and  always  catching  cold.  There  is  a golden 
mean  between  these  extremes  which  must  be  determined 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  mother. 

Light-coloured  Clothes,  both  for  outer  garments  and 
under  clothing,  are  preferable  to  dark,  being  both  cooler 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  White  reflects  heat  as 
well  as  light.  It  therefore  reflects  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  and  also  reflects  the  heat  of  the  body  in  winter. 

Black,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  and  the  heat  from  the  body  in  winter.  Nothing 
but  white  should  ever  be  worn  next  to  the  skin.  More- 
over, all  dark  clothes  are  more  likely  to  absorb  and  transmit 
contagious  diseases  than  light  ones.  Dark  stocking^  are 
far  less  healthful  than  light  ones. 

Tight  Clothing. — Tight  belts,  hats,  stays,  or  strings, 
should  be  avoided.  Garters  are  injurious;  they  not  only 
interfere  with  the  circulation,  but  by  pressure  they  spoil 
the  shape  of  the  legs,  and  prevent  muscular  action  in  j 

walking.  The  stockings  should  therefore  have  tapes  I 

sewed  to  each,  and  buttoned  to  elastics  attached  to  the  \ 

stays.  The  texture  of  the  materials  for  clothing  should  ! 

be  porous  and  the  clothes  loose  ; they  will  then  admit  f 

and  retain  more  air,  which  is  a slow  conductor  of  heat.  ' 

Tightly-fltting  clothing  or  boots  are,  for  this  reason,  colder  < 

than  those  which  fit  easily:  besides,  all  tight  clothing  | 

checks  the  circulation.  Buttoned  boots  are  therefore  pre-  ^ 

ferable  to  those  with  elastic  sides.  Hats  should  be  suffl-  I 

ciently  porous  to  allow  the  perspiration  to  escape,  and 
should  screen  the  eyes  from  the  sun.  Beaver  and  felt  are 
objectionable,  as  confining  the  perspiration,  causing  head-  . 

ache,  and  injuring  the  growth  of  the  hair.  ^ 

^ Under-clothes. — A child’s  under-clothes  and  nightgown 

- must  be  changed  at  least  twice  a week,  and  more 
especially  when  cotton  is  worn,  or  they  do  harm  by  re- 
, laining  the  effete  impurities  of  the  skin.  The  day  clothes  ^ 

worn  next  the  skin  should  be  hung  up  to  air  every  night  ,• 
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when  taken  off,  and  not  folded  up,  as  is  often  done.  The 
nightgown  should  also  be  hung  up  to  air  during  the  da_y. 
The  stockings  should  be  changed  every  two  days  at  least, 
as  this  will  tend  to  prevent  cold  feet  and  the  re-absorption 
of  perspiration. 

Over-dressing  children  is  a common  error.  At  no 
time  of  life  is  simplicity  of  attire  so  appropriate  and  so 
beautiful  as  in  children.  Over-dressed  children  remind 
one  of  an  organ-grinder’s  monkey. 

Under  the  head  of  clothing,  Dr,  Chavasse  makes  the 
following  very  appropriate  and  eloquent  remarks:  “ The 
present  fashion  is  absurd.  Children  are  frequently  dressed 
like  mountebanks,  with  feathers  and  furbelows  and  finery; 
the  boys  go  bare-legged  ; the  little  girls  are  dressed  like 
women,  with  their  stuck-out  petticoats,  crinolines,  and  low 
dresses.  Their  poor  little  waists  are  drawn  in  tight,  so 
that  they  can  scarcely  breathe  : their  dresses  are  very  low 
and  short;  the  consequence  is,  that  a great  part  of  the 
chest  is  exposed  to  our  variable  climate ; their  legs  are 
bare  down  to  their  thin  socks,  or  if  they  be  clothed,  they  are 
only  covered  with  gossamer  drawers  ; while  their  feet  are 
encased  in  tight  shoes  of  paper  thickness.  Dress  ! dress  ! 
dress  ! is  made  with  them  a most  important  consideration, 
and  at  a tender  age,  and  when  first  impressions  are  the 
strongest.  They  are  thus  rendered  vain  and  frivolous,  and 
are  taught  to  consider  dress  as  the  ‘one  thing  needful.’ 
And  if  they  live  to  be  women — which  the  present  fashion 
is  likely  frequently  to  prevent — what  are  they?  Silly, 
simpering,  delicate,  lack-a-daisical  nonentities;  dress  being 
their  amusement,  their  occupation,  their  conversation,  their 
thoughts  by  day,  and  their  dreams  by  night.  Truly  they 
are  melancholy  objects  to  behold  ! Let  children  be  dressed 
as  children,  not  as  men  and  women.  Let  them  be  taught 
that  dress  is  quite  a secondary  consideration.  Let  health, 
and  not  fashion,  be  the  first  consideration. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

CHILDREN’S  COMPLAINTS.— INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Children’s  complaints  more  easily  prevented  than  cured, 81 — Indica- 
tions of  illness  to  he  watched,  82 — Acute  diseases  prevented  by  atten- 
tion to  early  symptoms,  82 — Average  pulse  of  a healthy  child,  82 — 
Constipation  : ten  causes  enumerated,  prevention  and  cure,  83 — 
Bowels  regulated  by  proper  attention  to  diet,  and  other  natural 
remedies,  83 — Water  as  a remedy  for  constipation,  83 — Simple 
remedy  for  diarrhoea,  84 — Cause  and  cure  of  acidity,  84 — Eickbts  ; 
cause  and  simple  remedies,  85 — Chilblains:  their  cause,  prevention, 
and  treatment,  85 — WoEMS : their  symptoms  and  causes,  86 — 
Ceoup  : premonitory  symptoms,  87 — Special  importance  of  immedi- 
ate medical  advice,  87 — Great  danger  of  delay,  87 — Three  symptoms 
of  actual  presence  of  the  disease,  87 — Detailed  description  of 
symptoms,  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  87 — Special  cause  of  croup,  88 — Convul- 
sions : special  causes ; premonitory  symptoms ; best  course  to 
pursue,  88 — Warm  baths,  89 — Measles  : early  symptoms,  manage- 
ment during,  89 — Scaelet  Fevee  : three  forms  of,  90 — Special 
cautions  respecting,  91 — Diiferences  between  its  symptoms  and  those 
of  measles,  91 — Management  during  scarlet  fever,  92 — Medical 
advice  always  necessary,  91 — Whooping  Cough,  92 — The  disease 
lightened  by  judicious  care,  92 — Early  symptoms,  93 — General  man- 
agement during  the  complaint,  93 — Change  of  air,  when  advisable, 
93 — Precautions  respecting  contagion,  93 — Safest  position  in  a 
sick  room,  94 — Instance  of  direful  spread  of  disease  through  indis- 
cretion, 94 — Small-Pox  and  Vaccination,  94 — History  of  Yac- 
cmation,by  Dr.  Parkes,  95, 96 — Vaccine  lymph  direct  from  the  calf,  97. 

Respecting  diseases  of  children,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  book  to  give  much  more  than  a few  general  hints. 
To  those,  however,  who  have  occasion  to  consult  books  for 
the  management  of  children’s  complaints,  we  may  confi- 
dently recommend  ‘‘  Advice  to  a Mother  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  her  Children,”  by  Dr.  Chavasse  ; it  contains 
much  valuable  advice  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
principal  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  where 
medical  advice  is  not  immediately  available,  such  a book 
may  prove  invaluable.  But  the  mother  who  will  rear  her 
children  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  book, 
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will  have  little  occasion  for  advice  respecting  children’s 
complaints. 

Symptoms  and  Prevention. — It  behoves  a mother  or  a 
nurse  to  know  a child’s  peculiarities  in  health,  so  that  she 
may  detect  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  of  any  sort.  The 
fading,  restless,  or  heavy  eye ; the  hot  or  drooping  head ; 
the  changing  complexion ; the  clammy  feet ; the  feverish 
hands ; the  quickened  pulse  ; the  furred  tongue, — these 
are  some  among  Nature’s  efforts  to  speak  before  the  child 
begins  to  complain.  Children  should  be  often  looked  at 
while  asleep,  as  many  acute  attacks  occur  after  they  are  put 
into  bed  to  all  appearance  well, — and  if  they  appear  at  all 
feverish,  the  bedclothes  should  be  lightened,  and  a cooling 
regimen  adopted  in  the  morning.  A moderately  warm 
bath,  say  at  90  degrees,  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  food, 
and  that  of  a light  nature,  with  judicious  nursing,  will  often 
ward  off  a threatened  attack.  The  inverted  thumb  during 
sleep  denotes  oppression  or  irritation  of  brain,  from  teeth, 
bowels,  or  some  other  cause.  The  healthy  pulse  of  a child 
five  years  old  is  about  98  beats  per  minute  when  standing, 
or  94  per  minute  when  lying  down  ; any  considerable 
excess  of  this  number  indicates  a fevered  state  of  the 
system,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  The  pulse  of  the 
female  is  as  a rule  slightly  quicker  than  that  of  the  male. 

Children’s  Complaints. — There  is  a common  belief  that 
children  must  all  go  through  the  measles,  hooping-cough, 
and  other  “childish  complaints.”  This  opinion,  says  Dr. 
Chalmers,  is  a very  ignorant  and  mistaken  one,  and  is  often 
both  an  excuse  for,  and  a cause  of,  much  neglect.  It  was 
strongly  combated  by  Dr.  Saunders,  medical  officer  of  the 
Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  District,  in  a paper  read  by 
him  at  the  Herts  Medical  Society. 

Constipation,  etc. — It  is  a common  error  to  suppose  that 
if  the  bowels  are  not  relieved  once  every  twenty-f  our  hours 
an  aperient  must  be  given.  But  this  amateur  doctoring  is  a 
greq.t  evil,  which  too  many  mothers  and  nurses  are  prone  to 
fall  into.  In  case  of  constipation,  food  of  a laxative  nature 
should  be  substituted  for  physic,  and  the  latter  should 
be  employed  only  as  a last  resource,  and  then  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  Where  animal  food  is  not  taken,  fruit 
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may  be  used  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  farinaceous  food 
to  produce  constipation.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  in 
the  diet  of  children  is  the  absence  of  fruit  from  theii* 
regular  meals  (see  pages  39  and  42). 

Constipation  may  arise  from  indigestion,  from  astringent, 
food,  from  neglecting  the  calls  of  nature,  from  debility, 
from  want  of  exercise,  from  worms,  from  foul  air,  from 
over-eating,  from  exposure  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  children 
in  cold  weather,  from  the  abuse  of  aperient  medicines,  from 
insufficient  variety  of  food. 

Among  the  articles  of  food  which  specially  tend  to  pro- 
duce constipation  are  fine  flour,  rice,  eggs,  scalded  milk, 
tea,  and  white  sugar.  Those  which  serve  to  keep  the 
bowels  regular  are  brown  bread,  cracked  wheat,  maize- 
meal,  oatmeal,  stewed  or  raw  figs,  tomatoes,  stewed 
prunes,  apples  and  other  fruits,  moist  sugar,  and  treacle. 
An  excess  of  these  latter,  when  one  is  not  accustomed  to 
them,  may  cause  diarrhoea,  but  their  moderate  and  sys- 
tematic use  will  have  the  effect  above  mentioned.  Dr. 
Chavasse  tells  us  that  too  little  variety  of  food  is  a common 
cause  of  costiveness,  and  he  recommends  for  children  a 
varied  use  of  the  following  vegetables: — asparagus,  brocoli, 
spinach,  peas,  French  beans,  turnips,  carrots,  young  cab- 
bage, greens,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  sea-kale ; also  a plenti- 
ful use  of  potatoes,  which  have  a beneficial  action  in 
purifying  the  blood. 

Whenever  a child  is  habitually  troubled  with  constipa- 
tion, it  may  be  considered  almost  certain  that  there  is  some 
mismanagement : and  by  reference  to  the  causes  above 
mentioned  the  real  one  may  easily  be  traced,  and  by  proper 
management  be  removed ; above  all,  we  repeat,  never  re- 
sort to  aperient  medicines  (which  generally  increase  the 
evil)  without  medical  advice.  A tepid  water  enema  is 
the  only  rational  remedy  for  infant,  child,  or  adult,  where 
artificial  means  are  necessary : use  from  three  to  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
and  add  a little  sweet  oil  as  a lubricant.  Bepeat  two  or 
three  times  if  necessary.  The  apparatus  can  be  procured 
of  every  chemist. 

Water  a Remedy  for  Constipation. — Bnt  the  orrand- 
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est,  because  the  simplest,  remedy  of  all*  for  opening  an 
infant’s  bowels  is  water.  Dr.  Chavasse  claims  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  to  recommend  this  so  far  as  children  are 
concerned.  He  considers  the  subject  of  vital  importance, 
and  devotes  half-a-dozen  pages  to  it  in  his  book,  Counsels 
to  a Mother.”  This  remedy  he  declares  to  be  incompara- 
bly the  best,  and  one  which  is  followed  by  no  evil  result, 
as  other  aperient  medicines  are.  For  a babe  troubled  with 
costiveness  he  recommends  the  di  inking  of  a dessert  or 
table-spoonful  of  cold  water  every  morning  on  waking, 
and  two  or  three  times  during  the  day  if  necessary,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
An  increased  quantity  of  water  given  with  the  child’s  food 
will  also  produce  a similar  result ; equal  parts  of  milk  and 
pure  water  are  usually  the  best  proportions.  “ Opening 
the  bowels  by  physic  is  a bungling,  clumsy,  disagreeable, 
roundabout  way;  while  the  water  remedy  is  simple,  in- 
nocent, and  effectual,  neither  acting  too  much  nor  too 
little,  nor  ever  losing  its  effect  by  repetition,  as  is  the  case 
with  medicines.  A time  will  come,”  he  says,  “ when  it 
will  be  considered  a disgrace  to  open  a babe’s  bowels  by 
aperient  medicines.”  The  stomach-compress  of  wet  linen 
beneath  water-proof  tissue  is  also  an  excellent  appliance 
to  overcome  obstinate  constipation. 

Simple  Remedy  for  Diarrhcea. — The  following  re- 
medy will  seldom  fail  to  cure  an  ordinary  diarrhoea. 
Take  a teacupful  of  fiour,  and  tie  it  up  tightly  in  a cloth 
and  boil  it  for  three  hours ; remove  the  thin  outer  coating, 
when  it  will  be  found  a solid  dry  lump,  like  chalk ; this 
must  then  be  grated  or  scraped  into  flour.  Wet  a few 
spoonfuls  to  the  consistency  of  paste,  and  pour  on  boiling 
water  ; give  this  as  the  only  food  for  one  or  two  meals, 
and  a cure  will  probably  be  effected. 

Acidity. — “ Children  often  suffer  from  acidity  in  the 
stomach.  The  cause  is  improper  food,  and  so  a change  of 
food  will  almost  always  remove  it.  It  would  be  futile  and 
improper  to  give  medicine  for  acidity  whilst  the  cause  of 
the  latter  is  perpetually  recurring.”  Avoid  medicine  till  a 
change  of  food  has  been  tried,  and  until  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  has  been  discovered.  Some  well-chosen  sue- 
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cnlent  green  vegetables  or  sub-acid  ripe  fruits  will  often 
correct  acidity  when  arising  from  too  strict  an  adherence 
to  any  particular  food — too  little  variety. 

Rickets. — This  complaint  is  owing  to  a deficiency  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones,  causing  them  to  bend  and 
lose  their  proper  shape.  The  disease  is  the  result  of  too 
early  weaning,  or  of  deficient  nutrition.  It  is  sometimes 
established  even  before  birth.  The  remedies  are,  plenty  of 
sun-light  and  fresh  air,  living  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
doors,  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  easily  digested  food, 
which  must  consist  principally  of  good  new  milk,  frequent 
bathing,  regular  gentle  exercise,  and  the  use  of  the ‘flesh- 
brush.  The  addition  of  a little  lime-water  to  milk,  once 
or  twice  a day,  will  also  frequently  be  found  very  bene- 
ficial. It  is  absurd  to  resort  to  so-called  tonics  ; the 
deficient  elements  must  be  obtained  from  proper  food  (see 
page  27).  Many  rickety  and  deformed  children  grow  up 
and  acquire  strength,  through  the  means  above  stated. 
Although  the  bones  may  never  acquire  their  right  shape, 
they  become  exceedingly  firm ; and  some  rickety  children, 
after  attaining  adult  age,  have  been  celebrated  for  the 
performance  of  great  feats  of  strength. 

Chilblains. — These  troublesome  complaints  arise  prin- 
cipally from  defective  circulation,  want  of  exercise,  insuffi- 
cient clothing,  cold  feet,  and  from  bringing  the  feet  too 
suddenly  from  cold  to  much  heat,  bathing  the  feet  in  hot 
water,  or  warming  them  at  the  fire.  The  best  preventives 
are  to  keep  the  feet  warm  by  exercise  and  warm  stockings, 
to  wash  them  in  cold  water,  not  too  cold,  with  plenty  of 
friction,  on  going  to  bed.  To  warm  the  feet  by  exercise  just 
before  going  to  bed  is  also  an  excellent  preventive.  Chil- 
dren too  young  for  this  should,  if  their  feet  be  cold,  always 
have  them  rubbed  till  warm,  with  a warm  hand,  on  going 
to  bed.  Friction  to  the  feet  night  and  morning  is  in  fact 
an  excellent  preventive  of  chilblains  to  both  young  and  old. 
Rubbing  with  snow  is  also  recommended. 

Jiemedies.  — Dr.  Hope  recommends  the  following: — 
“ When  they  are  formed,  but  not  broken,  rub  well  two  or 
three  times  a day  with  equal  parts  of  camphorated  spirit, 
and  lead  lotion,  or  Goulard’s  extract  (this  was  a favourite 
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recipe  with  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  or  equal  parts  of 
camphorated  spirits  and  soap  liniment,  or  sweet  oil  and 
spirits  of  turpentine,  or  with  an  ointment  made  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  dry  mustard  and  an  ounce  of  lard.  Any  of 
these  are  good,  but  if  the  skin  be  broken  do  not  use  them, 
but  dress  the  sores  with  cerate  spread  on  lint,  just  like 
a sore  after  a burn,  or  with  the  old-fashioned  but  excel- 
lent application  of  chalk  and  tallow ; but  it  is  not  safe  to 
use  the  grease  of  candles,  as  chemicals  are  so  much  used  in 
making  them,  but  take  a little  mutton  suet,  melt  it,  and 
while  warm  mix  it  with  whiting  till  it  is  a proper  thickness 
for  use.  Either  of  these  will  give  almost  immediate  re- 
lief.” Sweet  oil  containing  a few  drops  of  blistering 
(cantharides)  fluid  is  likewise  an  excellent  embrocation 
for  unbroken  chilblains.  The  following,  from  a practical 
authority,  will  also  be  found  a very  effectual  remedy: — 
“ If  not  broken,  put  the  parts  affected  into  as  hot  water  as 
can  be  borne,  and  raise  the  beat,  when  in,  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  till  the  parts  are  very  hot ; then  put  them  im- 
mediately into  another  vessel  of  cold  water,  just  one 
minute ; then  rub  them  dry  and  warm  with  the  dry  hand, 
and  rub  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  a few  chillies.  Let 
this  be  done  whenever  itching  is  felt,  and  a cure  will  soon 
be  effected.” 

Worms. — This  is  a frequent  ailment  of  children,  and  one 
which  should  not  be  neglected,  or  worm  fever  (a  serious 
complaint)  may  be  the  result.  Among  the  symptoms  are 
grinding  the  teeth  during  sleep,  starting  during  sleep, 
rubbing  and  picking  the  nose,  bad  breath,  furred  tongue, 
slimy  faeces,  voracious  appetite,  which  often  vanishes  as 
soon  as  the  child  begins  to  eat,  general  weakness  and  ema- 
ciation. Medical  advice  should  always  be  obtained  when 
worms  are  suspected.  Most  of  the  advertised  remedies 
contain  calomel,  and  should  be  avoided.  Worms  generally 
result  from  improper  food,  especially  unripe  fruit,  in  which 
children  are  so  often  indulged.  Under-done  meat  is  also 
said  to  be  a frequent  cause.  The  habit  which  engenders 
worms  is  always  one  of  impaired  general  health,  which 
requires  constitutional  treatment  as  well  as  special  “worm- 
destroyers.” 
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Croup. — This  is  the  most  insidious  of  all  the  diseases  of 
childhood,  but  is  by  no  means  dangerous  if  attended  to 
immediately.  The  first  preliminary  symptom  is  a dry 
cough  accompanied  by  hoarseness.  As  soon  as  hoarseness  is 
manifested,  and  we  know  that  children  are  rarely  troubled 
with  hoarseness,  the  first  symptoms  of  croup  must  be  care- 
fully watched  for,  as  if  not  treated  before  six  or  at  the 
most  twelve  hours  have  elapsed,  the  result  may  be  fatal. 
There  are  three  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  disease ; they  are — grufihess  of  voice,  impeded  breath- 
ing, and  a crowing  cough.  As  soon  as  any  of  these  are 
detected,  not  a moment  should  be  lost  in  sending  for 
medical  aid;  for  if  croup  be  allowed  to  obtain  a firm  hold 
of  its  victim,  there  is  little  if  any  hope. 

The  most  approved  treatment  for  croup  in  its  first  stage — 
so  far  as  can  be  advised  for  a non-professional  person — is 
the  following  ; “ Place  the  child  immediately  into  a warm 
bath  ; give  a teaspoonful  of  ipecacuanha  wine  to  a child 
two  years  old,  and  less  or  more  according  to  age  ; apply  a 
warm  poultice  to  the  throat,  and  send  for  a medical  man. 
If  no  doctor  is  at  hand,  continue  to  give  doses  of  ipeca- 
cuanha wine  till  the  child  vomits  freely.  The  vomiting 
causes  coughing,  and  thus  clears  the  air  passages.  Keep 
the  child  in  a warm  room  and  wrapped  up  in  hot  blankets 
or  flannels.”  But  whatever  you  do,  lose  no  time  in 
obtaining  medical  aid. 

The  early  symptoms  of  croup  are  so  well  described  by 
the  late  Dr.  J.  Cheyne,  in  Forbes’s  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine,”  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  them  at 
length.  He  says : “ In  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  croup, 
which  almost  always  takes  place  in  the  evening,  probably 
of  a day  during  which  the  child  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  often  after  catarrhal  symptoms  have  existed 
for  several  days,  he  may  be  observed  to  be  excited  in 
variable  spirits,  more  ready  than  usual  to  laugh  or  cry, 
a little  flushed,  occasionally  coughing,  the  sound  of  the 
cough  being  rough,  like  that  which  attends  the  catarrhal 
stage  of  the  measles.  More  generally,  however,  the  patient 
has  been  for  some  time  in  bed  and  asleep,  before  the  nature 
of  the  disease  with  which  he  is  threatened  is  apparent ; 
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then,  perhaps,  without  awaking,  he  gives  a very  unusual 
cough,  well  known  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  an  attack 
of  the  croup — it  rings  as  though  the  child  had  coughed 
through  a brazen  trumpet,  it  penetrates  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  apartment,  and  startles  the  experienced  mother. 
^ Oh,  I am  afraid  our  child  is  taking  the  croup  ! ’ She  runs 
to  the  nursery,  finds  her  child  sleeping  softly,  and  hopes 
she  may  be  mistaken.  But,  before  long,  the  ringing  cough, 
a single  cough,  is  repeated  again  and  again.  The  patient 
is  roused,  and  then  a new  symptom  is  remarked  ; the 
sound  of  his  voice  is  changed ; puling,  and  as  if  the  throat 
were  swollen,  it  corresponds  with  the  cough  ; the  cough 
is  succeeded  by  a sonorous  inspiration,  not  unlike  the 
kink  in  hooping-cough;  ....  the  breathing,  hitherto 
inaudible  and  natural,  now  becomes  audible  and  a little 
slower  than  common,  as  if  the  breath  were  forced  through 
a narrow  tube ; and  this  is  more  remarkable  as  the  disease 
advances. 

“A  flush  of  inflammation  may  sometimes  be  detected 
in  the  fauces,  and  in  some  rare  instances  a slight  degree  of 
swelling  round  the  larynx,  and  the  child  complains  of  un- 
easiness in  his  throat,  and  says  he  is  choking.  The  ringing 
cough  followed  by  crowing  inspiration ; the  breathing,  as 
if  the  air  were  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  a piston ; the 
flushed  face ; the  tearful  and  bloodshot  eye ; quick,  hard, 
and  incompressible  pulse ; hot,  dry  skin ; thirst,  and  high- 
coloured  urine — form  a combination  of  symptoms,  which 
indicate  the  complete  establishment  of  the  disease.” 

Sleeping  in  a room  after  the  floor  has  been  washed, 
but  not  thoroughly  dry,  has  caused  many  a case  of  croup. 
(See  chapter  on  colds.) 

Convulsions. — These  are  often  excited  by  difficult 
teething,  especially  in  hand-fed  children,  by  hooping- 
cough  in  delicate  or  very  young  children,  by  worms,  by 
violent  excitement  of  the  nursing  mother,  affecting  the 
milk,  by  a severe  blow  on  the  head,  and  by  many  other 
causes.  Errors  in  diet,  however,  such  as  over-eating,  and 
the  use  of  food  unfit  for  young  children,  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent  cause.  Convulsions  may  often  be  prevented 
by  timely  medical  advice,  if  the  premonitory  symptoms  be 
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noticed,  whicli  often  manifest  themselves  some  hours,  or 
even  days,  before  the  attack;  such  as  a peculiar  rolling  of 
the  eyes,  alternate  paleness  and  flushing  of  the  face,  sudden 
animation  followed  by  languor,  drawing  up  of  the  upper 
lip,  which  sometimes  assumes  a bluish  or  black  and  blue 
colour. 

The  best  course  to  pursue  when  convulsions  occur  is 
first  to  sprinkle  cold  water  freely  in  the  face,  and  sponge 
the  head  with  it.  As  soon  as  possible  put  the  child  into  a 
bath  of  warm  water  up  to  the  neck.  The  water  must  be 
quite  98  degrees  (blood  heat),  as  the  object  is  to  get  up  a 
circulation.  The  child  should  be  well  rubbed  with  the  hand 
while  in  the  bath,  and  he  should  be  kept  in  for  fifteen 
minutes  ; if  the  fit  be  not  over  before  that  time,  the  spong- 
ing the  head  with  cold  water  must  be  continued.  After 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  the  body  must  be  dried,  and  then 
well  rubbed  with  dry  warm  towels.  He  should  then  be 
wrapped  in  a warm  blanket  and  put  to  bed. 

If  the  fit  is  caused  by  too  much  food,  or  indigestible 
food  which  has  not  long  been  eaten,  ipecacuanha  wine 
should  be  given,  a teaspoonful  every  ten  minutes,  until 
free  vomiting  is  produced  ; then  the  warm  bath  as  above 
mentioned.  When  convulsions  arise  from  difficult  teething, 
the  lancing  of  the  gums  sometimes  affords  immediate  relief. 
The  same  can  often  be  accomplished  when  the  tooth  is 
nearly  through,  by  rubbing  with  a hard  lump  of  sugar  (see 
precautions  respecting  lancing,  page  15).  Though  con- 
vulsive fits  generally  subside  of  themselves,  sometimes 
after  a few  minutes’  duration,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
sending  for  medical  aid. 

Warm  Baths. — The  following  complaints.  Dr.  Chavasse 
tells  us,  are  speedily  eased  by  a warm  bath  : — Convulsions, 
pains  in  the  bowels,  known  by  a child  drawing  up  his  legs, 
and  screaming  violently;  restlessness  from  teething,  and 
flatulence:  such  baths  act  as  fomentations  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  give  ease  where  the  usual  remedies  do  not 
speedily  relieve.  The  chest  and  bowels  should  be  rubbed 
with  the  hand  while  the  child  is  in  the  bath,  and  when  taken 
out  he  should  be  treated  as  already  mentioned. 

Measles. — This  complaint  commences  with  symptoms  of 
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cold  in  the  head,  sneezing,  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  and 
a fever,  accompanied  with  a hoarse  ringing  cough,  known  as 
“ measle-cough.”  The  eruption  appears  on  the  fourth  day, 
in  the  form  of  crescent  or  half-moon  shaped  patches  on  the 
face  and  neck,  first  in  clusters  and  then  gradually  spread- 
ing over  the  body,  and  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  The  eyes  are  inflamed  and  weak,  and  the  face 
swollen.  When  the  rash  has  been  out  three  days,  and  the 
skin  crumbles  off  like  bran,  no  hot  drinks  must  be  given 
to  throw  out  the  eruption,  which  lasts  four  days.  Medical 
advice  is  to  be  followed  on  this  and  other  points.  The 
patient  must  at  first  be  kept  comfortably  warm  in  bed,  and 
should  not  leave  the  house  for  at  least  a fortnight,  even  in 
a mild  case  of  measles.  This  disease  is  taken  solely  by 
contagion,  and  generally  declares  itself  about  the  ninth 
day  after.  It  rarely  attacks  the  same  individual  twice. 
With  ordinary  care  the  disease  seldom  proves  fatal.  The 
followinof  hints  are  from  a useful  little  book,  entitled  “ Till 
the  Doctor  Comes,”  by  Dr.  George  H.  Hope,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  : “ The  common 
saying  with  regard  to  measles  is,  ^ It  is  three  days  out  and 
four  days  in;’  that  is,  that  the  patient  is  ill  four  days 
before  the  eruption  appears,  and  that  it  remains  three  days 
at  this  stage.  Diarrhoea  frequently  occurs,  and  should  not 
be  interfered  with  unless  it  be  too  severe.  Let  the  child 
be  in  a room  shaded  from  any  strong  light ; keep  the  chest 
particularly  well  protected  from  cold.  Give  plenty  of 
warm  weak  drink,  such  as  tea,  arrowroot,  etc.;  and  if  the 
breathing  be  difficult,  put  a mustard  and  oatmeal  poultice 
to  the  chest,  and  give  a small  dose  of  purgative  medicine 
if  needful.  In  general,  this  is  all  that  is  required,  if,  you 
only  protect  the  child  from  getting  cold.  But  if  the  disease 
is  not  running  its  usual  course,  and  more  than  this  is  need- 
ful, good  medical  advice  should  be  obtained.”  The  fever 
of  measles  (unlike  that  of  scarlet  fever)  becomes  higher 
when  the  eruption  begins  to  disappear. 

Scarlet  Fever. — The  milder  form  of  this  disease  is 
commonly  known  as  scarlatina.  In  the  latter,  the  throat 
is  little  if  at  all  affected;  it  is  when  the  disease  is  accom- 
panied by  sore  throat  that  it  becomes  scarlet  fever  in  the 
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popular  sense  of  tlie  term.  Doctors,  however,  do  not 
acknowledge  this  distinction.  The  milder  form  is  scar- 
latina simplex  ; the  latter,  scarlatina  anginosa.  Both  are 
“ scarlet  fever, and  both  are  contagious.  Scarlatina 
maligna  ” is  a third  form  Muth  an  overwhelming  impres- 
sion of  the  disease,  and  livid  eruption.  For  one  or  two  days 
before  the  bright  scarlet  eruption  appears,  the  patient  gene- 
rally feels  chilly,  languid,  and  poorly.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
rash  usually  begins  to  decline,  and  disappears  on  the  seventh 
or  eighth.  About  that  time  the  skin  begins  to  peel  off. 
In  connection  with  this  disease  there  is  one  warning  which 
we  would  give  to  mothers,  and  that  is,  on  no  account  to 
give  cooling,  opening  medicine  to  a child  when  sickening 
for  scarlet  fever.  On  this  point  Dr.  Chavasse  speaks  very 
plainly.  “Aperient  medicines  are,”  he  says,  “in  my 
opinion,  highly  improper  and  dangerous  both  before  and 
during  the  period  of  the  eruption.  It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  administration  of  opening  medicine  at  such 
times  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  scarlet  fever  being 
so  frequently  fatal.” 

The  following  hints  respecting  scarlet  fever,  and  wherein 
its  symptoms  differ  from  measles,  we  extract,  by  permission 
of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  from  their  little  work  above 
mentioned,  entitled,  “ Till  the  Doctor  Comes,”  by  Dr.  Greo. 
H.  Hope : “ There  are  two  kinds  of  scarlet  fever — the  mild 
form,  where  there  is  little  or  no  sore  throat,  and  in  which 
the  eruption  does  not  appear  till  the  fourth  day,  and  which, 
if  the  child  be  kept  warm,  generally  passes  off*  without 
doing  any' harm  ; and  the  malignant  form  with  ulcerated 
sore  throat,  which  is  a dreadful  disease,  often  proving 
fatal.” 

The  difference  between  scarlet  fever  and  measles  is — 


In  Scaelet  Fever. 
The  eruption  is  bright  scarlet 
It  appears  on  the  second  day 
Is  quite  smooth  to  the  touch 
Is  in  small  round  spots  . . 

Disappears  on  pressure  . 
Begins  on  the  body  . . , 

The  rash  uniform .... 
The  face  is  quite  dry . . . 


In  Measles. 

The  eruption  is  dark-red  colour. 
Does  not  appear 'till  the  fourth  day. 
Is  raised. 

Is  larger  and  crescent- shaped. 

Does  not  disappear. 

Begins  on  the  head  and  face. 
Healthy  skin  between  the  patches. 
Face  swollen,  running  from  the 
eyes  and  -nose. 
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Symptoms  of  Scarlet  Fever. — Vomiting,  which  frequently 
comes  on  suddenly  while  the  child  is  at  play  ; headache, 
a feeling  of  depression  and  weakness,  as  if  all  the  strength 
had  gone,  and  shivering.  Next  day  there  is  hoarseness, 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  hot,  dry  skin,  great  thirst,  the  poor 
child  sighs  frequently,  and  complains  of  pain  like  needles 
pricking  all  over  the  body.  The  rash  now  appears  first  in 
scarlet  patches  on  the  face,  spreads  down  the  neck  and  over 
the  body.  The  tongue  is  a fiery  bright  red,  like  a ripe 
strawberry.  The  throat  swells,  and  there  is  a great  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  About  the  fifth  day  the  scarlet  fades 
and  turns  brown,  and  the  skin  peels  off.  You  may  take  it 
as  a rule  that  the  earlier  the  eruption  appears  the  more 
serious  will  be  the  attack. 

Management  during  Scarlet  Fever. — Never  undertake  the 
treatment  of  this  yourself,  if  you  can  get  medical  assistance. 
Apply  hot  fomentations  constantly  to  the  throat,  and  give 
oranges,  lemons,  raspberry  vinegar  and  water,  black  currant 
tea,  or  apple  tea,  for  drink.  Above  all  things,  keep  the  child 
well  protected  from  cold.  When  the  skin  begins  to  peel 
off,  you  will  find  the  child  constantly  picking  the  nose, 
lips,  and  tips,  of  the  fingers.  It  is  a curious  thing  how 
children  in  thi^  state  seem  to  feel  no  pain,  but  to  take  a 
delight  in  doing  this.  No  coaxing  nor  threats  will  have 
any  effect,  the  only  remedy  is  to  put  a pair  of  mittens  or 
worsted  socks  on  the  hands,  and  secure  them  to  the  wrist- 
bands of  the  dress ; then  the  fingers  and  thumb  will  meet 
inside  the  sock,  without  getting  hold  of  the  skin.”  During 
the  peeling  stage  the  child  should  be  anointed  wdth  oil 
night  and  morning,,  after  having  a warm  bath.  This  will 
detain  the  particles  of  skin  which  are  so  highly  contagious. 

Hooping-Cough. — This  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
diseases  of  children,  but  with  judicious  care  and  proper 
medical  treatment — which  should  always  be  sought — its 
duration  may  be  shortened,  and  the  more  aggravated  form 
of  the  disease  prevented.  It  is  not  an  inflamniatbry  disease, 
but  is  purely  spasmodic,  and  need  cause  no  anxiety,  though 
if  neglected  or  mismanaged  it  may  become  dangerous.  It 
is  very  contagious,  and  will  often  run  through  a whole 
family  of  children;  it  rarely  affects  young  infants,  and  the 
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same  person  seldom  has  the  disease  twice.  It  is  more 
dangerous  with  children  under  two  years  of  age  than  with 
older  ones.  The  first  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary 
cough,  which  increases  in  intensity  during  the  first  week 
or  two,  when  the  characteristic  hoop  ” is  heard.  The 
complaint  generally  lasts  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  but 
sometimes  much  longer,  especially  if  not  properly  managed 
or  if  the  weather  be  very  bad.  During  its  continuance, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  from  all  causes  of  irritation  or 
excitement,  and  should  be  warmly  clad  with  flannel  next 
to  the  skin,  and  the  legs  and  arms  covered.  Running  or 
active  exercise  will  bring  on  a paroxysm.  After  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  outdoor  air  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  of  medicines,  and  later  on  the  child  may-  almost  live 
in  the  open  air.  At  this  last  stage  a change  of  air  (prefer- 
ably to  a high,  dry  country  place)  will  sometimes  have  a 
wonderful  effect  in  completing  the  cure.  Any  change  of 
air  during  the  first  stage  is  not  advisable,  and  might  even 
be  attended  with  danger.  In  the  later  stages,  exposure 
to  the  fumes  escaping  from  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  gas 
is  very  beneficial.  Rubbing  the  chest  with  liniments,  em- 
brocations, oil,  turpentine,  etc.,  has  often  a beneficial 
effect  in  the  early  stages  of  hooping-cough,  but  should  at 
all  times  be  employed  with  care.  Special  care  should  always 
be  taken  that  the  child  does  not  take  cold  while  suffering 
from  hooping  cough,  as  it  then  becomes  more  dangerous. 
For  some  time  after  the  child  has  apparently  recovered 
from  the  complaint,  if  he  take  cold,  the  ^‘hoop”  may  re- 
turn for  a few  days. 

Precautions  against  Infection. — No  clothes  shoula 
be  kept  in  a room  occupied  by  a person  suffering  from 
fever.  In  such  cases  we  should  remove  curtains  and 
carpet,  open  the  window  at  the  top,  and  see  that  the 
chimney  flue  is  open.  The  germs  of  disease  float  in  the 
air,  settle  upon  furniture,  walls,  carpets,  bedclothes,  and 
especially  upon  woollen  wearing  apparel.  Therefore  a 
nurse  in  contagious  diseases  should  wear  a cotton  dress. 

In  all  infectious  diseases,  Condy’s  diluted  (pink)  fluid 
(permanganate  of  potash)  should  be  freely  used  for  every 
purpose  of  cleanliness  in  the  sick  chamber.  The  patient 
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may  also  be  sponged  with  it,  diluted  with  water,  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

Safest  position  in  a sick  room. — Never  sit  between  the 
sick  and  the  fire ; but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  patient 
from  the  fire,  as  the  germs  of  disease  are  carried  in  the 
direction  of  the  fireplace. 

The  germs  from  infectious  diseases  grow  quickly  in  all 
organic  matter,  solid  or  liquid,  but  they  develop  most 
quickly  in  liquids.  It  is  therefore  dangerous  to  leave  milk, 
for  instance,  or  indeed  any  solid  or  liquid  food,  in  the  sick 
room;  for  the  poisonous  germs  in  the  air  may  collect  in 
the  food,  and  any  persons  partaking  of  it  may  catch  the 
fever,  or  whatever  the  contagion  may  be.  A sick  per- 
son’s bed-linen  and  clothes  require  to  be  washed  in  boiling 
water,  or  better  still,  first  soaked  in  water  that  contains 
half  a teaspoonful  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  a gallon. 
No  poisonous  germs  can  live  in  boiling  water,  nor  in  water 
thus  prepared;  but  if  the  water  is  only  warmed,  it  makes 
them  grow  faster. 

The  following  instance  will  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the 
germs  of  disease  to  remain  in  woollen  clothes.  In  the 
beautiful  little  village  of  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  in  1666 — 
the  year  of  the  great  plague  in  London — a tailor,  George 
Vicars  by  name,  one  day  received  from  London  a box  of 
woollen  clothes.  He  put  these  before  the  fire  to  air  and 
dry.  But  the  fire  brought  to  life  the  germs  of  disease  in 
the  clothes,  and  he  soon  felt  sick.  Next  day  he  became  ill, 
and  on  the  third  day  a black  spot  showed  itself  on  his  chest. 
He  had  that  dreadful  disease,  the  plague,  and  that  same 
night  he  died.  The  clothes  from  London,  as  well  as  his 
own,  were  worn  by  people  in  the  village;  and  thus,  within 
a few  weeks  after  the  funeral,  the  deadly  plague  spread 
throughout  the  village,  and  nearly  all  the  population  died 
from  the  disease. 

Small-pox  and  Yaccination. — Small-pox  formerly 
ravaged  the  country  like  a plague,  decimating  the  popula- 
tion, and  thousands  who  escaped  death  were  made  disgust- 
ing and  loathsome  objects.  So  great  was  the  dread  of 
taking  the  disease,  that  people  were  actually  inoculated 
with  it,  whereby,  through  being  previously  prepared  by 
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STiiiable  diet,  and  choosing  a favourable  season  of  the  year, 
they  hoped  to  have  it  so  lightly  as  to  avoid  danger;  and 
thus,  by  once  having  the  disease,  they  were  not  again  liable 
when  exposed  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  ever  conferred  on  mankind.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  highest  medical  authorities,  that  if  all,  both  old  and 
young,  were  to  be  vaccinated  every  seven  years,  the  disease 
might  soon  be  stamped  out  of  existence.  Every  child,  if 
well,  should  be  vaccinated  at  about  two  months  old,  or  cer- 
tainly before  any  trouble  from  teething  is  likely  to  occur. 

As  there  are  so  many  people  nowadays  who  are 
opposed  to  carrying  out  the  law  in  this  respect,  we  copy 
by  permission  the  following  history  of  vaccination  from 
“ Personal  Care  of  Health”  by  the  late  eminent  Dr. 
Parkes,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  the  reading  of  which,  we  think,  ought  to 
convince  every  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  vaccination: — 

“ The  State  is  doing  all  it  can  to  lessen  these  diseases,  but 
the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  people  at  large  is  neces- 
sary. There  are  some  persons  in  this  country  who  try  to 
reftise  the  protection  of  vaccination,  and  resist  the  law. 
Such  persons  simply  do  not  know  the  history  of  small- 
pox and  vaccination ; if  they  did,  they  could  never  for  a 
moment  dream  of  opposing  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
triumphs  of  science. 

Small-pox  is  now  so  seldom  seen,  that  there  must  be 
millions  of  people  who  have  no  true  idea  of  it,  and  do  not 
• know  its  history.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  frightful 
malady  which  afflicts  us.  To  see  a bad  case  of  small-pox 
— the  thick  crust  of  eruption  masking  the  entire  face  and 
head;  the  swollen,  distorted  features,  which  make  the 
person  unrecognisable;  the  closed  eyes,  half  glued  together 
by  matter;  and  the  swollen,  open,  dribbling  mouth ; the 
swollen,  nerveless,  shaking  hand ; all  form  a sight  never  to 
be  forgotten;  and  whoever  has  seen  this  can  see,  except 
leprosy,  few  things  more  loathsome.  And  when  it  is  also 
found  that  this  disease  is  in  the  highest  degree  contagious, 
and  is  caught  most  readily  from  person  to  person,  nothing 
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is  wanting  to  give  it  the  first  rank  in  the  horrible  incidents 
of  life. 

“ One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  disease  was  so 
common  in  England,  that  the  fear  of  it  weighed  upon  the 
hearts  of  all ; it  was  a constant  dread.  The  young  beauty 
looking  in  her  glass  may  have  seen  there  the  complexion 
of  the  dawn,  but  in  her  mind’s  eye  she  saw  also  a scarred, 
hideous  face,  which  made  her  shudder.  The  young  strong 
man  knew  that  he  might  at  any  time  rise  from  his  sick 
bed,  not  merely  scarred,  but  sightless  and  deaf,  and  per- 
haps weakened  and  feeble  for  life.  The  number  of  persons 
blinded  by  small-pox  in  one  or  both  eyes  was  large,  and 
the  scarred  persons  were  still  more  numerous.  In  some 
rural,  secluded  villages,  where  the  people  were  quite  iso- 
lated, men  were  born,  and  lived  and  died,  without  leaving 
their  parishes.  In  such  villages,  sometimes,  a whole 
generation  would  grow  up  without  small-pox;  then  by 
some  chance  it  would  be  introduced;  a stranger  would 
pass  through  and  leave  the  germ,  or  a servant  come  home 
sickening  with  it,  or  in  some  way  the  peculiar  poison 
would  find  its  way  in.  Then  would  ensue  a calamity  so 
great,  that,  though  on  a small  scale,  it  must  have  been  as 
terrible  as  any  plague.  A large  part  of  the  population 
would  soon  be  down  with  small-pox:  all  but  the  most 
necessary  occupations  suspended;  care  of  the  sick  could 
hardly  be  attempted;  the  suffering  was  immense,  and  the 
means  of  relief  inadequate.  . . . 

“ This  was  a dilemma;  and  it  seemed  doubtful  what 
should  be  done,  when  Edward  J enner  made  the  wonderful 
discovery  that  a disease  which  affected  the  cow  could  be 
given  to  man,  and  when  given,  ensured  him  as  complete 
protection  from  small-pox  as  an  attack  of  small-pox  itself 
did.  And  as  this  disease,  which  was  called  cow-pox,  was 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  or  in  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  five  hundred,  so  mild  that  even 
infants  could  have  it  without  danger,  a way  was  suddenly 
opened,  by  means  of  which  the  most  frightful  disease 
which  ever  afflicted  men  was  robbed  of  every  terror;  was, 
in  fact,  or  might  have  been,  blotted  out  of  the  category  of 
human  ills. 
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“ But  if  it  might  have  been  blotted  out,  why  has  it  not 
been  so  ? Although  now  no  one  in  England  fears  small- 
pox, it  still  exists,  and,  if  vaccination  were  neglected, 
would  soon  be  as  bad  as  ever.  How  is  this  ? Apparently 
from  two  causes ; first,  the  incredible  carelessness  and 
apathy  of  men  in  neglecting  to  have  vaccination  performed 
on  their  children.  Now,  happily,  the  law  compels  it ; but 
every  instructed  citizen  should  aid  the  enforcement  of  the 
law."  The  man  who  does  not  have  his  children  vaccinated 
is  creating  a danger,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  his  neigh- 
bours ; he  is  committing  through  carelessness  an  unjustifi- 
able offence  against  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and 
if  that  community  realized  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  it 
would  not  tolerate  his  conduct  for  a day. 

But  secondly,  another,  though  happily  much  slighter 
cause,  has  impeded  vaccination;  there  are  some  persons 
who,  from  ignorance,  or  an  incredible  perversity,  refuse  for 
their  children  the  benefits  of  vaccination  on  quite  foolish 
grounds — chiefiy  that  it  is  wrong  to  give  one  disease  to 
prevent  another,  or  because  in  some  very  rare  cases  harm 
may  be  done. 

“ Why,  it  is  the  general  practice  of  vaccination  which 
alone  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  being  thus  headstrong. 
Were  there  no  such  thing,  they,  like  all  the  rest,  would 
suffer  from  small-pox,  and  would  cry  to  heaven  and  earth 
for  a remedy. 

“ Here  again  the  common  sense  of  the  community  must 
aid  the  administration  by  a sound  public  opinion  being- 
brought  to  bear  on  this  mischievous  fallacy,  which  would 
be  truly  destructive  if  it  were  to  spread.” 

Vaccine  lymph,  direct  from  the  calf,  is  now  supplied 
by  the  Belgian  Government  to  medical  practitioners,  and 
is  being  imported  into  this  country,  and  if  thoroughly 
introduced,  ought  to  do  away  with  the  prevailing  pre- 
judice against  vaccination.  The  use  of  this  lymph  has 
been  practised  in  Belgium  for  ten  years,  with  complete 
satisfaction  to  both  the  public  and  the  profession;  and 
so  perfect  is  the  protection  afforded,  that  out  of  ten 
thousand  cases  thus  vaccinated,  it  is  stated  there  has  not 
occurred  a single  instance  of  small-pox. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

MKCELLANEOUS  FACTS.— CAUTIONS,  MISTAKES, 

ACCIDENTS,  ETC. 

The  memoey,  98 — How  it  may  be  cultivated  or  injured,  98 — Dr.  Parkes’ 
hints,  98 — The  eyes  : special  caution  necessary  for  children,  99 — 
How  to  preserve  the  sight,  99 — ShortsightecMess  a disease,  and 
how  caused,  99 — The  teeth,  100 — Precautions  respecting  the  first 
or  milk  teeth,  100 — Young  children  to  use  the  tooth-brush,  101 — 
Disordered  stomachs  a cause  of  decayed  teeth,  101 — Dentition : 
order  and  ages  at  which  the  teeth  are  cut,  101 — Injury  to  the  per- 
manent teeth  by  the  milk  teeth  being  drawn,  or  prematurely  lost, 
102 — Special  advice  respecting  the  first  permanent  teeth  at  the  sixth 
year,  103 — Irregular  teeth : howto  prevent,  103 — Deafness  caused 
by  a blow  on  the  head,  104 — Care  of  the  ears,  104 — Childeen’s 
HAIe,  104 — Cutting  the  hair  not  advisable  till  the  sixth  year,  105 — 
Advantages  of  keeping  it  short  after  that  age,  106 — Hair  oil  un- 
necessary for  children,  106 — Serious  injury  from  curling-irons  or 
frizzing,  105 — Childeen’s  shoes,  106 — Foolish  fashions  respecting, 
106 — Injury  from  high  heels  and  narrow  toes,  106 — Children’s  feet 
injured  by  out-growing  their  shoes,  106 — Low  shoes  preferable  to 
boots,  106 — Narrow-toed  stockings  objectionable,  107 — Accidents 
AND  MISTAKES,  107 — Precautions  against  improper  remedies,  107 — 
How  to  render  clothing  fireproof,  107 — How  to  treat  a bum,  108 — 
Antidotes  for  poisoning,  108 — To  relieve  choking,  108 — A blow  on 
the  head,  108 — Bruises,  how  to  treat,  108 — Perambulators : their  use 
and  abuse,  108 — Green  waU  paper:  dangers  of,  109 — Carpets  ob- 
jectionable in  nurseries  because  of  the  dust,  109 — Linoleum  prefer- 
able, 109. 

The  Memoey  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  injured  by  neglect.  It  is  improved  by 
learning  a thing  thoroughly  and  referring  to  it  sufficiently 
often  to  prevent  its  being  forgotten.  Whatever  children 
once  learn  by  heart  they  should  be  taught  to  retain.  It  is 
better  to  let  them  learn  less,  and  to  see  that  they  remember 
it,  than  to  suffer  them  to  learn  a thing  one  week  merely 
to  forget  it  the  next,  which  is  a sure  way  to  injure  the 
memory.  Dr.  Parkes,  in  a chapter  on  the  Period  of 
y outh,  says,  “ The  way  in  which  memory,  the  power  of 
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comparison,  rapid  apprehension  of  facts,  regaitd  to  truth, 
feelings  of  justice,  benevolence,  etc.,  may  be  cultivated  by 
exercise,  is  quite  as  extraordinary  as  the  way  in  which 
particular  sets  of  muscles  may  be  developed  at  will. 

The  Eyes. — A frequent  source  of  injury  to  the  sight 
is  reading  or  sewing  by  twilight,  or  by  a bad  light,  or 
at  too  great  a distance  from  the  light.  Children  are 
generally  thoughtless  in  this  respect,  and  it  should  be 
seen  that  they  neither  read  nor  work  in  any  position 
where  the  deficiency  of  light  causes  the  least  effort  to  the 
eyes.  Sitting  with  the  back  to  the  light,  so  that  the  light 
falls  upon  the  book,  is  the  proper  position.  Children  should 
also  be  taught  that  the  amount  of  light  obtained  from  a 
lamp  when  reading  is  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the 
book  to  the  light;  and  that  if  it  be  held  so  that  the  light 
strikes  the  page  at  a right  angle,  haore  light  will  be  ob- 
tained ; also  that  the  book  should  be  held  as  nearly  parallel 
with  the  face  as  convenient,  and  not  held  with  the  top  of  the 
page  farthest  off.  Many  persons  require  to  use  glasses  much 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would,  by  not  observing  these 
simple  rules  in  their  childhood.  Reading  or  studying  before 
breakfast,  or  at  any  time  when  hungry  or  fatigued,  is  also 
injurious  to  the  sight,  and  may  cause  serious  mischief. 
Many  industrious  students  have  unwittingly  injured  their 
sight  for  life  by  rising  early  and  studying  an  hour  or  two 
on  an  empty  stomach.  Such  injury  may  be  prevented  by 
taking  a glass  of  milk  before  beginning  work.  The  ab- 
sorbents being  empty  in  the  morning,  the  milk  is  quickly 
taken  up,  so  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  one’s  breakfasL 

Shoet-Sightedness. — The  opinion  of  the  leading  medi- 
cal authorities  of  the  present  day  is,  that  a short-sighted 
eye  is  a diseased  eye.  Near-sightedness  consists  simply 
in  a changed  condition  of  the  eyeball,  this  condition  being 
an  abnormal  or  unhealthy  one,  frequently  tending  to  dis- 
organization of  the  coats  of  the  eye  and  ultimately  pro- 
ducing partial  or  total  blindness. 

Dr.  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  after  some  very  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive experiments  in  a neighbouring  town,  upon  the 
school-children  of  all  grades,  found  no  near-sightedness 
before  the  school  age,  but  then . a steadily  increasing  pro- 
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portion,  until  of  the  oldest  pupils  more  than  half  wore 
near-sighted  ! He  attributed  this  evil  to  the  desks  and 
seats,  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  pupils, 
left  their  feet  unsupported,  brought  the  book  too  near  the 
face,  and  forced  the  scholar  to  stoop  forward  too  much. 
The  lighting  of  the  school-room  he  also  found  very  bad. 
Overheating,  due  to  bad  ventilation,  is  another  cause 
of  congestion  of  the  eyes,  and,  like  poor  light,  may  do 
mischief  at  home  as  well  as  at  school. 

We  will  explain  as  briefly  as  possible  how  this  changed 
condition  of  the  eyeball  is  brought  about.  The  rays  of. 
light  pass  through  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  central  axis 
of  the  eye,  and  are  focussed  upon  the  retina.  Distant  rays 
are  exactly- focussed  by  the  eye  when  at  rest,  if  it  is  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  hence  the  vision  of  distant  objects  is 
clear.  But  in  order  to  focus  a near  object  exactly,  a lens 
,of  a different  shape  is  of  course  required,  and  the  necessary 
alteration  in  the  lens  is  actually  effected  by  a muscle  in 
the  eye.  When  the  eye  is  engaged  upon  objects  a little 
too  near  to  the  eye — say  at  eight  or  ten  inches — this 
muscle  is  constantly  at  work,  adapting  the  shape  of  the 
lens  to  suit  the  circumstances.  A continuance  of  this  will 
^result,  in  the  case  of  children,  in  a gradual  shortening  of 
the  sight.  The  habit  of  holding  the  head  down  over  a 
book  increases  the  evil  by  causing  an  excess  of  blood  to 
flow  into  the  eyeball. 

The  Teeth. — The  importance  of  a proper  knowledge  of, 
and  attention  to,  the  teeth  of  children,  is  not  generally 
realized  by  parents.  Gfood  digestion,  clear  articulation,  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  freedom  from  pain,  depend  largely 
upon  the  care  given  to  the  teeth  during  childhood;  yet 
how'  few  children  are  taught  to  take  care  of  their  teeth, 
and  keep  them  clean.  The  premature  loss  of  a milk-tooth 
is  often  considered  an  event  of  no  importance,  because 
another  wdll  ere  long  take  its  place;  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  child  is  not  taught  to  clean  his  milk  teeth,  but 
the  fallacy  of  such  ideas  will  presently  be  seen.  Children 
are  also  allowed  to  play  with  their  teeth  by  pulling  at 
them  with  string,  or  to  injure  them  by  cracking  nuts,  etc. 
A sound  and  handsome  set  of  teeth — “ Pearls  of  great 
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price.”  Who  does  not  covet  them  ? What  would  not 
those  give  who  have  lost  them,  if  they  could  only  regain 
them  ? How  fortunate  are  those  who  have  never  experi- 
enced the  pangs  of  toothache  ! 

Care  of  the  Teeth. — Children  should  be  taught  to  brush 
their  teeth  regularly  every  night  and  morning;  to  clean  them 
at  night  is  most  beneficial,  because  particles  of  food,  meat, 
etc.,  are  then  removed  from  the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  where 
these  matters  would  otherwise  remain  all  night  exposed  to 
putrefactive  changes  and  to  the  formation  of  destructive 
acids,  through  the  heat  of  the  mouth.  Simply  brushing  with 
a soft  brush  and  warm  water  will  generally  be  sufficient. 
If  there  is  much  inclination  to  the  collection  of  tartar 
on  the  teeth,  it  is  a sure  proof  that  something  is  wrong 
in  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  medical  advice  should  be 
obtained.  There  is  more  connection  between  the  teeth 
and  stomach  than  is  generally  supposed. 

If  people  knew  how  much  their  health  in  old  age  depended 
on  the  care  of  their  teeth  when  young,  much  more  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  them.  Disordered  stomachs  and 
improper  food  are  the  principal  causes  of  decayed  teeth, 
and  bad  teeth,  again,  increase  the  trouble  with  the  stomach, 
owing  to  mastication  being  more  imperfect.  The  injury  to 
the  teeth  through  children  being  too  much  indulged  in 
sweets  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  the  immediate  action 
of  the  sweets  upon  the  teeth,  as  it  is  of  the  injury  first 
done  to  the  stomach.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  shops 
for  the  sale  of  sweets*  are  the  dentist’s  best  ftiends,  and 
children’s  worst  enemies.  The  Americans,  who  eat  much 
sugar,  many  hot  cakes,  and  the  like,  have  wretched  diges- 
tions, bad  teeth,  and  superlative  dentists. 

Dentition. — The  number  of  the  first  set,  or  milk-teeth, 
is  twenty ; and  the  number  of  the  second  set,  or  permanent 
teeth  in  an  adult,  is  thirty-two.  The  first  of  the  milk- 
teeth  are  generally  cut  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month, 
and  the  last  at  periods  varying  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  thirtieth  month,  A child  usually  loses  its  two  lower 
Iront  milk-teeth  when  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age, 
the  permanent  teeth  soon  filling  their  place.  The  milk- 
teeth  must  never  be  drawn  when  first  found  to  be  loose. 
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but  carefully  allowed  to  remain  till  they  almost  drop 
out,  or  we  might  say  drop  off;  for,  if  nature  is  left 
to  take  its  course,  as  it  should  be,  the  fangs  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  second,  teeth,  and  only  a shell  of  the 
crown  will  be  left.  When  the  first  one  is  gone,  special 
care  will  be  required  to  preserve  the  next  ones  from 
being  injured  or  made  looser  by  biting  crusts  or  any- 
thing likely  to  loosen  them.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this  precaution;  firstly,  the  permanent  tooth  which  comes 
in  the  place  of  the  milk-tooth  feeds  upon  and  absorbs  the 
roots  of  the  latter,  so  that  if  it  is  extracted  too  soon,  the 
permanent  tooth  is  thus  deprived  of  part  of  its  nourish- 
ment; and  secondly,  when  a milk-tooth  is  lost  before  the 
permanent  tooth  is  ready  to  make  its  appearance,  the 
vacant  space  allows  the  jaw  to  contract,  and  thus  there  is 
not  room  for  the  new  teeth,  which  consequently  crowd  in 
as  best  they  can  into  a space  not  sufficient  for  them,  and 
so  they  must  come  in  edgewise  or  one  lapping  over  another. 
Whenever  a set  of  permanent  teeth  are  seen  in  such  a 
condition,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  milk-teeth  which 
preceded  them  were,  from  some  cause,  prematurely  lost, 
or,  as  sometimes  happens,  that  the  permanent  teeth  made 
their  appearance  before  the  milk-teeth  had  been  lost,  as 
explained  further  on. 

Teeth  which  are  crowded  too  closely  together  through 
the  jaw  having  contracted,  as  just  explained,  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep  clean  all  through  life,  and  consequently  more 
liable  to  decay. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  preservation  of  the  milk-teeth  from 
decay  is  quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  permanent  teeth; 
and  all  things  which  tend  to  injure  them  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  The  child’s  teeth  should  also  be  occasionally 
examined,  and  if  in  the  least  decayed  they  should  be 
stopped  to  prevent  further  decay.  If  loosened  by  acci- 
dent, a good  dentist  may  still  preserve  them,  or  at  least 
the  fangs,  which,  so  far  as  keeping  the  jaw  expanded,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  rule  of  leaving  a loose 
^■‘milk  tooth  ” to  remain  as  long  as  it  will,  is  when  a per- 
manent tooth  is  found  to  be  coming  up  by  the  side  of  it, 
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instead  of  the  natural  course  of  absorbing  and  pushing  it 
out.  When  this  occurs,  and  the  incoming  permanent  tooth 
is  thus  seen  to  be  forced  out  of  its  right  position  by  the 
milk  tooth,  the  latter  must  be  drawn;  for  the  permanent 
tooth  will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  prevent  any  con- 
traction of  the  jaw  by  the  removal ; and  if  not  removed 
it  will  cause  the  permanent  teeth  to  come  in  irregularly. 

Alter  the  two  lower  front  teeth  are  lost,  the  others  follow 
in  about  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  first  cut,  the 
last  disappearing  at  about  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years. 
The  same  number  of  permanent  and  larger  teeth  gradually 
fill  the  same  places  in  the  constantly  enla  rging  jaw. 

At  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  usually  before  any  of  the 
milk-teeth  fall  out,  the  child  cuts  four  permanent  double 
teeth  immediately  behind  the  milk-teeth.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  parents  the  importance  of  having  these 
first  permanent  teeth  examined  as  soon  as  cut,  since  they 
are  often  decayed,  and  as  the  bone  is  young,  unless  pro- 
perly filled,  they  soon  get  into  such  a state  that  extraction 
becomes  necessary.  At  the  age  of  about  fourteen  he  cuts 
four  more  still  farther  back,  making  twenty-eight,  and 
requiring  only  four  more  (called  the  wisdom-teeth  ”) 
to  complete  the  entire  set  of  thirty-two.  These  latter 
usually  appear  about  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  but 
this  varies  in  individual  cases. 

Children  should  have  their  teeth  examined  by  a dentist 
at  least  twice  a year,  from  the  age  of  five  until  they  are 
eleven.  A little  care  at  this  period  will  save  a vast  amount 
of  trouble  and  pain  in  after  life. 

When  the  permanent  teeth  are  found  to  be  growing 
into  irregular  shape,  dental  advice  should  be  had ; for,  if 
taken  in  time,  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  irregu- 
larity. Nature,  however,  is  the  best  regulator  in  these 
matters,  if  she  be  but  given  the  chance ; and  if  disordered 
stomachs  could  be  avoided  by  such  right  living  as  we  have 
recommended,  and  the  teeth  be  properly  cared  for  and  kept 
clean,  interference  with  children’s  teeth  would  seldom  be 
necessary,  and  we  should  see  no  decayed  teeth  during 
childhood,  neither  amongst  the  milk-teeth  nor  the  perma- 
nent ones  : the  former  would  drop  out  one  by  one  in  due 
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time,  and  the  second  set  of  sound  teeth  would  take  their 
places  in  a regular  manner. 

Dr.  Chavasse  recommends  that  the  teeth  be  cleaned  with 
salt  and  water  every  night  (a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a 
tumbler  of  warm  water)  and  with  Castile  soap  in  the 
morning.  When  tartar  is  inclined  to  accumulate  on  the 
teeth,  Dr.  Richardson  recommends  brushing  them  well 
with  pure  vinegar  and  water.  The  early  use  of  a tooth- 
brush by  children  will  greatly  tend  to  inculcate  the  habit 
for  life — a small  soft  brush  of  badger  hair  being  the  best. 
(For  hints  respecting  Teething,  see  page  15.) 

Deafness. — It  is  a dangerous  thing  to  strike  a child 
on  the  head.  A hard  blow  on  the  top  of  the  head  can 
cause  loss  of  memory  or  sight,  and  a severe  box  on  the 
ears  may  cause  deafness ; the  blow  forces  the  air  against 
the  ear  drum,  and  its  membrane  may  be  injured.  A loud 
noise,  such  as  the  report  of  a gun  close  to  the  ear,  may 
also  break  the  drum. 

Children  often  suffer  much  from  earache,  caused  by  the 
manner  in  which  their  ears  are  washed.  No  water  should 
go  into  the  ears,  as  it  spoils  the  wax  which  nature  has 
provided  for  protecting  the  ear  drum  or  skin  at  the  end  of 
the  ear  passage  : and  water  getting  into  the  ears  is  also  a 
frequent  cause  of  deafness.  Nor  should  the  corner  of  a 
towel  be  forced  into  the  ear,  as  it  compresses  the  wax, 
preventing  the  entrance  of  air,  and  causing  the  wax  to 
get  hardened,  the  result  of  which  may  be  inflammation 
and  permanent  deafness.  It  is  however  necessary  to  keep 
the  ears  clean,  and  a child  should  be  early  taught  to  do 
this  for  himself ; the  finger  of  the  child,  being  small,  is 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Children’s  Hair.— It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
scalp  of  the  head  should  be  kept  clean,  but  every  touch 
affectinff  so  delicate  a texture  should  be  gentle  and  soft, 
and  every  application  as  mild  in  its  nature  as  possible. 
Serious  disepses  of  the  scalp  are  due  to  the  practice  of 
harshly  combii  g and  brushing  the  heads  of  infants  at  a 
time  when  the  integuments  are  most  delicate  and  most 
easily  inflamed  by  violent  friction  or  stimulating  appli- 
cation. The  hail  may  be  well  brushed  with  a soft  brush. 
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Cutting  the  Hair. — Children’s  hair  should  not  be  cut  till 
they  are  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  for  up  to  that  time  they 
retain  their  ‘‘baby  hair,”  which  is  injured  by  being  cuL 
It  is  like  the  first  plumage  of  a young  bird,  soft,  silky, 
and  delicate,  very  different  from  the  hair  that  succeeds  it. 
After  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  the  hair  should  be  kept 
short,  which  Avill  allow  of  the  head  being  regularly  washed, 
which  is  highly  beneficial  (see  page  60).  Long  hair 
requires  more  time  and  trouble  to  keep  it  clean,  and  also 
tends  to  heat  the  head,  which  should  be  kept  cool.  With 
short  hair,  there  is  also  less  danger  of  certain  maladies, 
such  as  eruption  or  inflammation,  when  cutting  the  four 
double  teeth  (usually  about  the  seventh  year);  also  of  water 
on  the  brain.  Mothers  need  have  no  fear  that  cutting 
the  hair  short  like  that  of  “ charity  girls  ” for  so  many 
years,  makes  the  hair  coarse,  provided  it  be  regularly 
and  properly  brushed.  On  the  contrary,  we  never  beheld 
softer  and  finer  hair,  than  that  of  girls  who  have  wmrn  it 
short  after  the  fashion  of  schoolboys  till  their  tenth  year. 
Any  dirt  or  dust  is  better  removed  with  a sponge  and  soap 
and  water,  than  with  a fine  comb.  Among  the  many  pre- 
parations for  the  hair,  pure  and  refined  olive  oil,  as  used 
by  the  women  of  the  East,  who  are  noted  for  their  luxuriant 
hair,  is  preferable  to  any  pomatum  or  highly  scented  hair-oil. 
But  for  children’s  hair  even  this  is  unnecessary.  Nature 
supplies  an  oil  to  the  hair  which  is  all  that  is  required. 

Putting  the  hair  in  papers  to  make  it  curl  is  sure  to 
injure  it,  and  pulls  it  out  by  the  roots,  little  by  little. 
The  use  of  curling-irons  is  still  more  objectionable,  being 
fatal  to  the  hair  of  both  young  and  old ; and  frizzing  also 
inflicts  a most  cruel  injury  to  the  hair — cutting,  tangling, 
and  ruining  it.  If  mothers  but  knew  the  injury  they 
cause  to  children’s  hair  by  such  gratifications  of  a foolish 
vanity,  they  would  certainly  refrain  from  such  practices. 

Children’s  Shoes. — A man  is  not  allowed  to  shoe  a 
horse  until  he  has  obtained  a diploma  from  a veterinary 
college ; but  shoemakers  for  mankind  can  do  as  they 
please  ; and  if  the  narrow  toes,  high  heels,  and  other  errors 
in  boots  and  shoes  be  taken  as  an  indication,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  majority  of  shoemakers,  or  the  makers  of 
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fashions  in  shoes,  are  either  without  knowledge  as  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  foot,  or  else  wholly  regardless  of 
the  most  serious  injury  they  inflict  on  that  portion  of  man- 
Kind  who,  like  the  Chinese  women,  are  silly  enough  to  be 
their  patrons.  “ Many  reforms  are  cried  out  for  by  a 
suffering  people,  but  no  reform  could  give  more  universal 
relief  to  the  community  than  a reform  in  the  shape  and 
make  of  shoes  that  pinch  them.” 

High-heeled  boots  and  shoes  are  an  abomination ; they 
throw  the  weight  of  the  body  too  much  on  the  toes,  causing 
serious  injury  to  the  foot.  Heels  should  be  low  and  broad, 
and  also  extending  well  forward.  Narrow-toed  and  short 
shoes  are  still  worse,  preventing  the  natural  action  of  the  toes, 
producing  corns,  and  causing  actual  deformity  of  the  foot 
of  the  growing  child,  often  crippling  him  for  life.  Chil- 
dren’s boots  and  shoes  should  always  be  made  to  measure, 
and  of  soft  pliable  leather,  otherwise  the  natural  play  of  the 
foot  is  much  impeded,  and  the  natural  elasticity  impaired. 
They  should  always  be  made  full  large  (yet  not  loose).  Long, 
and  wide  at  the  toes,  and  great  caution  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent children  from  wearing  either  shoes  or  stockings  after 
they  have  outgrown  them..  Better  by  far  throw  them 
aside  when  but  half  worn  out,  than  cripple  a child  by  cruelly 
compelling  him  to  wear  shoes  after  they  are  too  narrow  or 
too  short.  Shoes  are  preferable  to  boots,  as  the  latter  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  action  of  the  instep  and  ankle, 
doing  mischief  by  pressure  and  restraint.  In  summer,  if 
not  in  winter,  shoes  should  always  be  worn  instead  of  boots. 

An  interesting  and  useful  book,  “ The  Foot  and  its 
Covering,”  has  been  written  and  publivshed  by  Mr.  Dowie, 
a most  painstaking  and  practical  London  shoemaker, 
and  we  would  recommend  its  perusal  by  all  who  wish  to 
be  well  informed  on  this  important  subject,  or  who  suffer 
from  the  evils  resulting  from  a neglect  of  the  principles 
which  the  author  has  so  thoroughly  mastered.  Mr.  Dowie 
shows  that  the  foot  becomes  elongated  when  under  the 
pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  he  has  therefore, 
after  years  of  experimenting,  devised  a boot,  the  sole  and 
upper  leather  of  which  are  elastic,  which,  from  personal 
experience,  we  can  specially  recommend  for  both  children 
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and  adults.  Mr.  Dowie  also  tells  us  that  the  stocking  is 
to  blame  for  some  of  the  ills  to  which  the  human  foot  is 
heir.  This  he  believes  is  specially  the  case  among  children 
where  deformity  of  the  toes  is  frequently  produced  by 
short  stockings.  At  this  helpless  period  of  life,”  he  says, 
‘‘  the  delicate  outspreading  toes  are  wedged  into  a narrow 
stocking  often  so  short  as  to  double  in  the  toes,  diminishing 
the  length  of  the  rapidly  growing  foot.  It  is  next,  perhaps, 
tightly  laced  into  a boot  of  less  interior  dimensions ; when  the 
poor  little  creature  is  left  to  sprawl  about  with  a limping, 
stumping  gait,  thus  learning  to  walk  as  best  it  can  under 
circumstances  the  most  cruel  and  torturing  imaginable.” 
Accidents  and  Mistakes. — Injuries  apparently  trivial 
often  become  serious  and  are  sometimes  rendered  fatal 
through  neglect.  Hurts  from  blows  or  falls,  if  neglected, 
may  result  in  life-long  deformities  and  miser3^  Nurses 
should  always  call  attention  to  injuries,  however  small  they 
may  appear,  and  should  on  no  account  use  doubtful  reme- 
dies. Improper  ointments  or  lotions  applied  to  wounds 
and  scalds  have  caused  mortification  and  death.  The  ap- 
plication of  turpentine  to  a chafed  pimple  has  been  known 
to  induce  erysipelas.  By  mistaking  inflammation  in  the  eye 
for  the  temporary  effects  of  a cold,  and  treating  the  patient 
accordingly,  blindness  may  be  produced.  Slight  sprains 
neglected  may  terminate  in  very  painful  and  permanent 
disease.  No  falling  off  in  a child’s  health,  muscular 
action,  or  physical  appearance,  however  slight,  should  be 
regarded  as  too  insignificant  to  be  attended  to. 

Peecaution  against  Fire. — Clothing  may  be  rendered 
proof  against  fire  by  being  saturated  in  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. It  is  a wise  precaution  always  to  treat  chidren’s 
clothes  in  this  manner,  especially  the  more  inflammable 
sorts.  In  case  of  the  clothes  taking  fire,  lay  the  child  down, 
and  instantly  wrap  round  him  a rug,  blanket,  coat,  or  any 
woollen  garment.  Fire  burns  just  in  proportion  to  the 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  object  is  to  exclude  or  con- 
fine the  air,  and  thus  extinguish  the  flame.  The  mere 
position  of  lying  down  tends  to  check  the  flame  (especially 
if  the  child  be  rolled  over),  while  to  stand  or  run  only  tends 
to  fan  the  flame. 
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A Burn. — The  best  and  most  convenient  application  to 
a scald  or  burn  is  dry  flour;  it  must  be  put  on  thickly,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  be  kept  on  with  a bandage.  Everything 
depends  on  expedition  in  making  the  application,  as  thelonger 
the  burn  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  deeper  it  penetrates. 
Flour  should  always  be  at  hand  where  there  are  children,  as 
its  speedy  application  to  a severe  burn  may  save  life. 

Poisoning. — If  a child  has  swallowed  poison  of  any 
sort,  give  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  a mustard  emetic — two 
teaspoonfuls  of  mustard  mixed  in  half  a tumbler  of  warm 
water  (not  hot) — give  him  warm  water  to  drink,  the  more  the 
better,  till  free  vomiting  is  induced.  A full  table-spoonful  of 
mustard  is  a dose  for  an  adult  under  simdlar  circumstances. 

Choking. — If  a child  swallow  a marble  or  any  round 
substance  of  a size  to  stick  in  the  throat,  instantly  place 
him  across  your  knee — with  his  face  downwards — so  as  to 
compress  the  abdomen,  and  give  him  a few  smart  blows  on 
the  back  with  the  open  hand,  his  head  in  the  meantime 
being  below  the  level  of  his  body,  and  the  substance  will 
probably  be  ejected. 

A Blow  on  the  Head. — When  a child  is  stunned  by 
a blow  on  the  head  or  by  a fall,  so  as  to  turn  pale  and 
lose  consciousness,  he  should  be  laid  instantly  on  his 
back,  and  water  sprinkled  in  his  face,  which  will  probably 
bring  him  to.  See  that  he  has  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
send  for  medical  advice. 

A Bruise  should  be  immediately  smeared  with  fresh 
butter  or  olive  oil;  and  if  serious,  the  butter  should  be 
renewed  every  few  minutes  for  an  hour  or  more.  This 
will  prevent  swelling. 

A Grazed  Skin. — The  best  application  to  a grazed  skin 
is  court  plaster.  Wet  and  apply  it  in  the  usual  way,  and 
then  hold  it  near  the  flame  of  a candle  till  it  is  felt  to 
burn.  It  will  then  adhere  firmly  for  several  days,  even 
Avhen  washed,  and  will  prevent  soreness,  and  cause  the 
skin  to  heal  quickly. 

Perambulators,  when  properly  used,  are  of  great 
service.  They  enable  the  mother  or  nurse  to  have  more 
exercise,  and  to  take  out  two  or  three  little  ones  at  a time 
for  long  walks.  The  abuse  of  them,  however,  is  so  great. 
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that  it  is  questionable  whether  more  harm  than  good  does 
not  result  from  their  use.  Carelessness  in  wheeling  them 
is  often  not  only  a source  of  torture,  but  frequently  results 
in  severe  and  permanent  injury  to  a child.  In  crossing 
streets,  the  perambulator  is  allowed  to  drop  down  the  full 
height  of  one  kerbstone,  and  then  is  driven  full  force  against 
the  opposite  one.  The  unfortunate  infant  thus  consigned 
to  the  mercies  of  a thoughtless  girl  often  suffers  in  after 
life  from  spinal  disease,  the  real  cause  of  which  is  never 
known.  Another  evil  is  that  poor  infants  sometimes 
catch  colds  and  other  maladies  through  being  left  for 
hours  in  perambulators  whilst  their  nursemaids  are  talking 
and  gossiping  with  acquaintances.  In  severe  w'eather  a 
child’s  feet  should  be  well  wrapped  up ; and  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  doors  more  than  an 
hour  at  a time.  A painful  sight,  too  often  seen,  is  that  of 
an  infant  asleep  in  a perambulator,  being  wheeled  carelessly 
along  with  its  head  hanging  forward.  As  soon  as  a child 
is  able  to  walk  sufficiently  for  exercise,  there  is  little  use 
for  the  perambulator,  except  for  long  distances  to  the  parks 
or  into  the  country,  and  there  the  little  one  should  be 
lifted  out  and  allowed  to  run  about.  A young  infant 
should  never  be  put  into  a perambulator. 

Green  Wall  Paper. — Do  not  have  a nursery  wall 
covered  with  green  paper;  it  contains  large  quantities  of 
arsenic,  a virulent  poison,  which  flies  about  the  room  in  the 
form  of  powder.  There  is  frequently  enough  poison  on  the 
walls  of  a room  to  destroy  a whole  neighbourhood.  Another 
objection  is,  that  if  any  of  the  paper  should  become  detached 
from  the  walls,  a child  is  very  apt  to  play  with  it,  and  to  put 
it  to  his  mouth.  Four  children  in  one  family  lost  their  lives 
from  sucking  green  paper-hangings.  Green  paper  having 
a velvety  or  any  unglazed  surface  is  the  most  dangerous. 

Carpets  in  a nursery  are  objectionable,  because  they 
harbour  dust,  and  after  being  swept  the  dust  settles  again, 
and  as  soon  as  the  children  begin  to  play  it  rises,  and  is 
inhaled  by  them.  If  carpets  are  used,  they  should  be 
swept  with  the  patent  rotary  carpet-sweeper,  which  takes 
up  the  dust  in  the  process  of  sweeping.  Linoleum,  how- 
ever, is  preferable  to  carpets  for  the  nursery. 
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“ A little  child,” page  110 — Habitsfonned from  example,  110 — Selfishness 
to  be  discouraged.  111— A hint  from  the  Germans,  111— Teaching 
children  to  be  useful,  111— Choice  of  a nurse.  111— A child’s  home 
should  be  always  bright  and  cheerful,  112 — Kindness  with  strict 
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Walter  Scott’s  saying,  113— No  partiality  to  be  shown,  113 — Let  your 
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A Little  Child. — “A  ray  of  sunshine  on  the  rugged  path  of  life;  an 
emblem  of  faith,  love,  purity,  and  truth  ; little  creature  of  merriment ; 
full  of  confidence  and  trust;  courageous,  dauntless,  and  fearless;  the 
embodiment  of  kindness,  gentleness,  and  affection ; little  restless  spirit 
of  joy,  flitting  as  a bird,  here,  there,  and  everywhere  ; happy  little  tyrant 
and  conqueror ; a little  wingless  angel ; ceaseless  object  of  care  and 
anxious  solicitude;  sensitive  and  fragile  as  a delicate  plant,  easily 
distorted  or  bent,  and  speedily  broken;  the  harbinger  of  peace;  a 
little  physician,  healing  all  wounds,  and  diffusing  comfort ; a gentle  and 
reproving  monitor ; little  creature  of  imagination ; an  indefatigable 
seeker  after  knowledge;  little  philosopher,  ever  questioning  why  and 
wherefore ; a willing  listener,  an  apt  scholar,  -with  little  ears  only  too 
ready,  and  little  eyes  only  too  open,  and  possessing  a mind  capable  of 
the  slightest  impression  for  good  or  for  iU.  ” 

Habits. — Children  form  their  habits  of  life,  not  so  much 
from  what  they  learn  verbally  as  from  the  general  character 
of  their  training,  and  still  more  from  example.  Children 
who  see  and  hear  quarrelling,  wrangling,  and  the  use  of 
harsh  words  at  home  will  be  quick  to  acquire  such  habits  ; 
while  those  whe  are  reared  in  families  where  love,  peace, 
and  good  nature  prevail  vdll  he  sure  to  manifest  the 
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same  qualities.  Children  are  usually  more  inclined  to  be 
selfish  than  adults,  and  a most  important  thing  is  to  watch 
and  check  all  inclination  to  selfishness,  until  the  moral 
faculties  are  developed,  bearing  also  in  mind  that  example 
is  a powerful  tutor.  Children  must  also  be  taught  to 
respect  and  obey  their  superiors.  We  might  well  take  a 
lesson  in  this  matter  from  the  Grermans,  whose  children  are 
brought  up  to  think  modestly  of  themselves  and  to  respect 
as  well  as  to  obey  authority. 

“ It  may  seem,”  says  Dr.  Blaikie,  “ a waste  of  time,  a 
want  of  economy,  to  stand  over  a child  while  it  takes  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  doing  what  you  or  the  nurse  could  do  in 
five  minutes.  It  certainly  is  a trial  of  both  patience  and 
temper  ; but  to  give  the  child  early  habits  of  independence 
and  usefulness  is  well  worth  time  and  trouble,  for  they  will 
never  come  so  easily  to  it  afterwards.  The  few  extra 
minutes  you  have  each  day  spent  in  this  manner  will,  when 
it  is  a little  older,  be  amply  repaid  to  you,  even  setting 
aside  the  first  consideration — namely,  the  child’s  own  good 
and  comfort  hereafter,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main 
thought.  A little  girl  thus  trained  will,  by  the  time  she  is 
twelve,  be  a handy,  useful  little  being — a pleasure  to 
herself  and  others — instead  of,  as  we  frequently  see,  a 
dawdling  useless  child,  dependent  still  on  her  nurse.  This 
chiefly  applies  to  girls;  for  if  once  indulged  in  being  over- 
much waited  on,  they  never  entirely  shake  off  the  habit; 
more  frequently,  indeed,  it  increases  to  such  a degree,  that 
by  the  time  they  are  grown  up  they  become  utterly  de- 
pendent on,  and  unable  to  do  without,  the  assistance  of  a 
maid.” 

Choice  of  a Nurse. — Children’s  minds  kre  like  wax, 
readily  receiving  any  impression ; and  if  left  in  the  care  of 
a bad-tempered  nurse,  they  cannot  but  become  irritable 
and  bad-tempered,  no  matter  how  good  their  natural  dis- 
position may  be.  A nurse  should  not  only  be  good- 
tempered,  but  well-spoken,  as  none  are  so  quick  as  children 
in  imitating  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  She 
should  not  cling  to  ignorant  prejudices  in  relation  to  chil- 
dren, but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  both  willing  and 
anxious  to  learn.  Many  old-fashioned  ideas,  once  favourite 
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in  the  nursery  and  firmly  believed  in,  have  of  late  years 
been  proved  to  be  erroneous ; and  a nurse  rigidly  adhe- 
ring to  old  theories,  and  refusing  to  conform  to  modern 
hygienic  principles,  would  wrong  herself  and  the  children 
entrusted  to  her  care.  A nurse  should  not  be  foolishly 
timid,  afraid  of  the  dark,  or  nervously  afraid  of  lightning ; 
and  should  she  be  so,  she  should  at  least  have  judgment 
enough  not  to  allow  children  to  know  of  it.  No  child  ever 
became  afraid  of  the  dark  but  by  tuition.  A nurse  should 
jDOSsess  the  following  qualities, — industry,  truthfulness, 
cleanliness,  firmness,  kindness,  and  patience. 

Upon  general  management  in  the  nursery.  Dr.  Chavasse 
gives  the  following  appropriate  and  valuable  advice  : — 

“ Let  a child’s  home  be  to  him  the  happiest  house  in  the 
world;  and  to  be  happy  he  must  be  merry,  and  all  around 
him  should  be  merry  and  cheerful ; and  he  ought  to  have 
an  abundance  of  playthings  to  help  on  the  merriment.  If 
he  have  a dismal  nurse  and  a dismal  home,  he  may  as  well 
be  incarcerated  in  a prison,  and  be  attended  by  a gaoler. 
It  is  sad  enough  to  see  dismal,  doleful  men  and  women, 
but  it  is  a truly  lamentable  and  unnatural  sight  to  see  a 
doleful  child.  The  young  ought  to  be  as  playful  and  as 
full  of  innocent  mischief  as  a kitten.  There  will  be  quite 
time  enough  in  after  years  for  sorrow  and  for  sadness.  . . . 
Let  a child  be  employed — take  an  interest  in  his  employ- 
ment; let  him  fancy  that  he  is  useful — and  he  is  useful,  he 
is  laying  in  a stock  of  health.  He  is  much  more  usefully 
employed  than  many  other  grown-up  children  are. 

‘‘A  child  should  be  happy;  he  must,  in  every  Avay,  be 
made  happy ; everything  ought  to  be  done  to  conduce  to 
his  happiness,  to  give  him  joy,  gladness,  and  pleasure. 
Happy  he  should  be,  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Kind- 
ness should  be  lavished  upon  him.  Make  a child  under- 
stand that  you  love  him;  prove  it  in  your  actions — these 
are  better  than  words;  look  after  his  little  pleasures — join 
in  his  little  sports ; let  him  never  hear  a morose  word — it 
would  rankle  in  his  breast,  take  deep  root,  and  in  due  time 
bring  forth  bitter  fruit.  Love ! let  love  be  his  pole-star  ; 
let  it  be  the  guide  and  the  rule  of  all  you  do  and  all  you 
.^ay  unto  him.  Let  your  face,  as  well  as  your  tongue, 
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speak  love.  Let  your  hands  be  ever  ready  to  minister  to 
his  pleasures  and  to  his  play.  . . . 

“ The  hearty  ringing  laugh  of  a child  is  sweet  music 
to  the  ear.  There  are  three  most  joyous  sounds  in  nature 
— the  hum  of  a bee,  the  purr  of  a cat,  and  the  laugh  of  a 
child.  They  tell  of  peace,  of  happiness,  and  of  content- 
ment, and  make  one  for  a while  forget  that  there  is  so 
much  misery  in  the  world.  A man  who  dislikes  children 
is  unnatural ; he  has  no  ^ milk  of  human  kindness  ’ in  him; 
he  should  be  shunned.  . . . Never  allow  a child  to  be 
teased  ; it  spoils  his  temper.  If  he  be  in  a cross  humour, 
take  no  notice  of  it,  but  divert  his  attention  to  some 
pleasing  object.  Tliis  may  be  done  without  spoiling  him. 
Do  not  combat  bad  temper  with  bad  temper.  Be  firm, 
be  kind,  be  gentle,  be  loving,  speak  quietly,  smile  tenderly, 
and  embrace  him  fondly,  but  insist  upon  implicit  obedience, 
and  you  will  have,  with  God’s  blessing,  a happy  child. 

“ Do  not  always  be  telling  your  child  how  wicked  he  is  ; 
what  a naughty  boy  he  is  ; that  God  will  never  love  him. 
Do  not  bully  him  ; it  will  make  him  in  after  years  either 
a coward  or  a tyrant.  Such  conversations,  like  constant 
droppings  of  water,  will  make  an  impression,  and  will 
cause  him  to  feel  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  be  good — 
that  he  is  hopelessly  wicked.  . . . Speak  truthfully  to 
your  child;  if  you  once  deceive  him,  he  will  not  believe 
you  for  the  future.  Not  only  so,  but  if  you  are  truthful 
yourself,  you  are  likely  to  make  him  truthful — like  begets 
like.  There  is  something  beautiful  in  truth.  A lying  child 
is  an  abomination.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  ‘ that  he  taught 
his  son  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  tell  the  truth.’  Arch- 
deacon Hare  says  that  ' Purity  is  the  feminine  of  honour, 
and  Truth  the  masculine.’  . . . Have  no  favourites,  show 
no  partiality;  for  the  youn'g  are  very  jealous,  sharp- 
sighted,  and  quick-witted,  and  take’ a dislike  to  the  petted 
one.  Let  them  be  encouraged  to  share  each  other’s  toys 
and  playthings,  and  to  banish  selfishness.  Attend  to  a 
child’s  little  pleasures.  It  is  the  little  pleasures  of  a child 
that  constitute  his  happiness.  Great  pleasures  to  him, 
and  to  us  all,  (as  a favourite  author  remarks,)  come  but 
seldom,  and  are  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 
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“ Let  every  word  and  action  prove  that  you  love  your 
children.  Enter  into  all  their  little  pursuits  and  pleasures. 
J oin  them  in  their  play,  and  be  a ^ child  again  ! ’ If  they 
are  curious,  do  not  check  their  curiosity,  but  rather  en- 
courage it;  for  they  have  a great  deal  to  learn,  and  how 
can  they  know  if  they  are  not  taught  ? You  may  depend 
upon  it,  the  knowledge  they  obtain  from  observation  is  far 
superior  to  that  obtained  from  books.” 

“ Endeavour,  from  first  to  last,  in  your  intercourse  with 
your  children,  to  let  it  bear  the  impress  of  love.  It  is  not 
enough  that  you  feel  affection  towards  your  children — that 
you  are  devoted  to  their  interests ; you  must  show  in  your 
manner  the  fondness  of  your  hearts  towards  them.  Young 
minds  cannot  appreciate  great  sacrifices  made  for  them  ; 
they  judge  their  parents  by  the  words  and  deeds  of  every- 
day life.  They  are  won  by  little  kindnesses,  and  alienated 
by  little  acts  of  neglect  or  impatience.  One  complaint 
unnoticed,  one  appeal  unheeded,  one  lawful  request  arbi- 
trarily refused,  will  be  remembered  by  your  little  ones 
more  than  a thousand  acts  of  the  most  devoted  affection.” 
— Protoplast. 

The  author  of  John  Halifax”  says  : “ It  will  be  seen 
that  I hold  this  law  of  kindness  as  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  education.  I once  asked  one,  in  his  own  house,  his 
authority  unquestioned,  his  least  word  held  in  reverence, 
his  smallest  wish  obeyed — ^ How  did  you  ever  manage  to 
bring  up  these  children  ? ’ He  said,  ‘ By  love^  ” 

Douglas  Jerrold  said  : Blessed  be  the  hand  that  pre- 

pares a pleasure  for  a child,  for  there  is  no  saying  when 
and  where  it  may  again  bloom  forth.  Does  not  almost 
everybody  remember  some  kind-hearted  man  who  showed 
him  a kindness  in  the  dulcet  days  of  childhood  ? The 
writer  of  this  recollects  himself,  at  this  moment,  a bare- 
footed lad,  standing  at  the  wooden  fence  of  a poor  little 
garden  in  his  native  village,  while,  with  longing  eyes,  he 
gazed  on  the  flowers  which  were  blooming  there  quietly  in 
the  brightness  of  the  Sabbath  morning.  The  possessor 
came  from  his  little  cottage.  He  was  a wood-cutter  by 
trade,  and  spent  the  whole  week  at  work  in  the  woods.  He 
had  come  into  the  garden  to  gather  flowers  to  stick  in  his 
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coat  when  he  went  to  church.  He  saw  the  boy,  and 
breaking  off  the  most  beautiful  of  his  carnations  (it  was 
streaked  with  red  and  white),  he  gave  it  to  him.  Neither 
the  giver  nor  the  receiver  spoke  a word,  and  with  bounding 
steps  the  boy  ran  home.  And  now,  here,  at  a vast  distance 
from  that  home,  after  so  many  events  of  so  many  years, 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  agitated  the  breast  of  the 
boy,  expresses  itself  on  paper.  The  carnation  has  long 
since  faded,  but  it  now  bloometh  afresh.” 

If  people  who  have  the  care  of  children  could  only  put 
themselves  in  a child’s  place,  and  realize  how  sensitive 
his  tender  feelings  are,  they  would  not  so  frequently  resort 
to  harsh  words.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  children  by  our 
own  adult  natures. 

“ A word  will  fill  the  little  heart 
With  pleasure  and  with  pride  ; 

It  is  a sad  and  cruel  thing, 

That  such  can  be  denied. 

And  yet  how  many  weary  hours 
Those  joyous  creatures  know ; 

How  much  of  sorrow  and  restraint 
They  to  their  elders  owe. 

We  over-teach,  we  over-task, 

We  curb  and  we  confine  ; 

We  put  the  heart  too  soon  to  school, 

To  learn  our  narrow  line. 

No,  only  taught  by  love  to  love. 

Seems  childhood’s  natural  task  ; 

Affection,  gentleness,  and  hope, 

Are  all  its  brief  years  ask.” 

Childhood  should  not  be  regarded  as  a time  of  probation, 
but  of  complete  happiness. 

“ Parents  often  make  Sunday  a day  of  gloom  ; of  all 
the  days  in  the  week,  Sunday  should  be  the  most  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  not,  as  it  frequently  is,  the  most  miserable 
and  dismal  in  the  week.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
many  men  have  been  made  irreligious  by  the'  ridiculously 
' strict  and  dismal  way  they  were  compelled,  as  children,  to 
spend  their  Sundays.  You  can  no  more  make  a.  child 
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religious  by  gloomy  asceticism,  than  you  can  make  people 
good  by  Act  of  Parliament.” 

Dr.  Leared  says,  “ It  is  not  in  a physical  sense  only  that 
children  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  excessive  religious 
drill  sometimes  inflicted  on  them.  It  is  here  asserted, 
from  personal  observation,  that  a great  proportion  of  the 
children  submitted  to  this  disci^^line  become  totally  careless 
about  religious  matters  in  after  years.  The  yoke,  never 
perhaps  patientlj^  borne,  is  thrown  off  as  soon  as  they 
escape  the  trammels  of  childhood,  or  else  a reaction  sets  in 
when  freedom  of  thought  and  of  conduct  allows  it.” 

Simple  Rules  and  Hints  respecting  Children. — If 
possible,  never  keep  a child  waiting  ; never  disappoint  a 
child  : rarely  make  promises  of  future  pleasure,  the  surprise 
being  half  the  enjoyment.  Teach  children  to  avoid  fun 
when  obtained  at  the  expense  of  others.  Let  them  practise 
kindness  and  self-denial  by  giving  presents  to  poorer  chil- 
dren, not  only  of  those  things  for  which  they  have  no  further 
use,  but  of  such  things  as  they  can  conveniently  spare. 
Without  in  the  least  degree  resorting  to  anything  like 
deception,  they  may  be  taught  the  Christian  virtue  of 
drawing  a veil  over  each  other’s  faults,  rather  than  exposing 
them.  Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  tell  falsehoods, 
however  innocent,  this  being  one  of  the  few  things  for  which 
they  should  be  chastised.  They  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  a lie  is  not  only  evil  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  the 
forerunner  of  all  other  faults  and  sins,  and  that  liars  and 
tattlers  are  shunned  by  all  good  people.  A child  should  be 
corrected  kindly,  and  not  reasoned  with  beyond  his  powers 
of  comprehension.  He  should  be  taught  to  obey  because  a 
wiser  power  commands,  and  because  he  owes  obedience  for 
the  love  he  receives.  Whatever  a child’s  faults  are,  he 
should  not  be  continually  corrected,  which  will  only  have 
the  effect  of  hardening.  It  requires  great  judgment  to 
know  when  and  to  what  extent  a child  should  be  corrected, 
as  too  often  when  he  commits  a fault  he  is  not  in  the 
humour  to  receive  correction,  but  rather  to  justify  himself. 
Strong  language  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  and  correct 
speaking  should  be  inculcated.  The  clever  sayings  and 
doings  of  children  should  never  be  spoken  of  in  their  own 
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lioaring,  as  nothing  is  calculated  so  soon  to  make  a spoilt 
child.  To  inspire  children  with  a foolish  dread  of  the 
doctor,  by  threatening  to  send  for  him  when  they  are 
naughty,  is  most  unwise,  as  instances  have  occurred  where 
children  who  have  been  thus  frightened  have  actually  died 
rather  than  allow  the  doctor  to  come  near  them.  Children 
should  be  cautioned  against  going  to  open  windows,  where 
colds  are  so  frequently  caught,  especially  when  an  opposite 
window  or  door  is  open.  They  may  also  be  taught  by 
degrees  the  simplest  laws  of  health,  and  domestic  economy. 

Too  many  Toys. — The  never-ceasing  variety  of  toys  with 
which  a modern  nursery  is  crammed  unquestionably  has  a 
tendency  to  encourage  extravagance  in  children.  It  is 
better  not  to  allow  children  more  toys  than  they  can  be 
expected  to  take  care  of,  and  also  to  make  them  remember 
the  donors,  thus  encouraging  a sentiment  of  gratitude. 
Presents  of  books  or  of  some  other  articles  of  utility  are 
preferable  to  too  many  toys.  Children  should  be  early 
taught  to  put  away  their  toys  after  playing  with  them ; 
also  to  mend  them  when  broken,  and  never  to  destroy 
them  purposely. 

The  following  excellent  hints  on  the  management  of 
children  are  by  Mary  Smith.  . . . I have  had  some 
experience,  having  a large  family,  and  I have  scarcely 
ever  used  any  punishments.  I have  seven  girls,  and 
I teach  them  myself ; they  are  obedient,  docile,  and  truth- 
ful, and  punishment  is  unknown  to  them.  Now,  that 
means  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  incessant  watchful- 
ness on  the  mother’s  part,  when  the  children  are  very 
young.  My  plan  is  never  to  let  the  children  begin  to  be 
disobedient  or  nau^htv.  No  matter  how  I have-  been 
engaged,  I have  always  gone  at  once  when  I heard  a cry 
or  a raised  voice,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  to 
pacify.  Kisses,  caresses,  and  kind  words  stop  the  little 
creature  at  the  very  beginning  of  a ‘ temper,’  when  a slap, 
or  a shake,  or  angry  voice  only  makes  it  worse.  Calling 
on  a friend  of  mine  one  day,  she  complained  that  her  little 
boy  of  three  was  utterly  unmanageable;  he  amused  him- 
self while  I was  there,  by  throwing  about  the  sofa  cushions, 
not  paying  the  slightest  attention  when  told  not  to  do  it; 
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and  when  his  mother  slapped  him,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  floor,  and  kicked  and  screamed.  ‘ What  would  you 
do,  Mrs.  Smith,’  said  my  friend,  ‘ if  you  had  a child  like 
that  ? ’ ‘ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,’  I said,  ‘ but  he  never 

would  have  got  to  that.’  That  is  it,  check  the  beginnings. 
The  first  fit  of  temper  given  way  to,  makes  it  much  easier 
the  next  time,  and  yet  the  childish  anger  is  so  powerless, 
that  it  often  excites  more  amusement  than  anything  else. 
Then  the  first  disobedience  is  often  so  slight,  perhaps  half 
playfulness;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed;  for,  like  every- 
thing else,  it  will  grow.  It  is  foolish  to  say  the  child  will 
know  better  w’hen  it  is  older.  The  habit  of  disobedience 
will  be  formed,  and  be  harder  to  cure.  I think  children 
should  be  brought  up  on  love.  No  amount  of  petting  is 
injurious,  provided  they  are  not  taught  to  be  selfish  and 
exacting  ; for  if  a child  gets  everything  it  wants,  it  will 
soon  learn  to  be  selfish.  Children  are  imitative ; they 
ought,  if  possible,  never  to  hear  a loud  and  angry  voice. 
Sometimes  the  little  creatures  are  punished  for  accidental 
faults,  such  as  tearing  their  dresses,  or  breaking  anything, 
just  as  much  as  they  would  be  for  anything  really  bad  in 
itself,  such  as  telling  a falsehood.  I can’t  bear  to  hear 
children  called  naughty  for  mere  childish  faults.  When 
they  are  really  naughty,  the  word  falls  lightly  on  their 
ears,  and  fails  to  touch  their  hearts.  If  reproof  is  rarely 
given,  and  only  when  it  is  really  deserved,  it  will  serve  all 
the  purpose  of  punishment.  I would  say  to  all  young 
mothers.  Prevent  the  beginnings  of  naughtiness,  never 
mind  the  trouble.  I know  it  is  not  slight,  but  you  will 
be  amply  repaid  by-and-by.  A friend  to  Avhom  I have 
said  all  this,  replied,  ^ Yes,  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to 
say  that  your  children  are  good  tempered  ; but  there  are 
some  natures  so  violent  and  headstrong  that  they  cannot 
be  managed  except  by  severe  punishments.’  Y'hen  I 
was  young,  I knew  a lady  w'hose  only  daughter,  aged 
thirteen,  was  of  such  a passionate  and  ungovernable 
temper  that  she  never  stayed  long  in  any  school,  being 
always  expelled  for  insolence  and  rage.  Her  mother  was 
in  despair,  and  when  I offered  to  try  what  I could  do,  was 
glad  to  let  me  have  her.  The  girl  had  a handsome  face, 
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and  I thought  there  must  be  something  good  in  her.  I 
got  on  very  well  with  my  one  pupil  for  three  weeks;  but 
then,  on  being  told  to  write  her  exercise  over  again,  she 
got  into  a rage,  refused  to  do  it,  and  flung  the  ink  bottle 
against  the  wall.  I sent  her  to  her  room,  and  she  went, 
threatening  to  throw  herself  out  of  window.  I did  not 
go  near  her  for  two  hours,  and  then  went  up  the  stairs 
with  a beating  heart,  quite  unable  to  think  what  I ought 
to  do.  I found  her  crouched  up  in  a corner  of  the  win- 
dow seat.  When  I went  up  to  her,  she  shrunk  a little: 
the  action  was  so  expressive  of  fear  of  a blow,  to  which 
she  had  been  used,  that  a sudden  pity  filled  my  heart.  I 
said  almost  involuntarily,  ‘ Oh,  you  poor  child ! ’ and 
stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  In  an  instant 
she  flung  her  arms  round  me,  and  burst  into  a passionate 
fit  of  sobbing.  I think  I cried  a little  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  calm  I talked  to  her  about  her  temper,  and  the 
misery  it  would  cause  her,  etc. ; but  from  that  moment  I 
had  no  more  trouble  with  her.  The  few  months  she  remained 
with  me,  her  temper  was  always  good;  she  worked  so  hard 
at  her  studies  as  to  make  up  in  a great  measure  for  lost 
time.  The  moral  is,  love  will  do  more  than  fear. 

It  may  be  very  painful  to  some  mothers  to  learn  that 
the  child  on  whom  they  lavished  their  fondest  affection, 
and  loved  more  than  their  own  life,  might,  with  a little 
knowledge  of  the  simple  laws  of  health,  have  been  saved, 
and  have  grown  up  to  brighten  their  homes,  and  been  a 
joy  and  delight  to  them  for  years.  That  beautiful  fair- 
eyed boy  you  have  so  often  admired,  who  gave  such  pro- 
mise of  a glorious  career  of  usefulness  and  honour,  has 
heen  cut  off  in  the  very  morning  of  life,  because  he  was 
fed  wrongly,  clothed  wrongly,  and  brought  up  wrongly 
altogether,  by  a mother,  very  loving  no  doubt,  but,  un- 
fortunately, profoundly  ignorant  of  the  proper  training  of 
her  children  ; and  this  is  not  a solitary  case,  for  it  is  a fact 
not  very  creditable  to  us  as  a civilized  and  Christian  race, 
that  more  than  half  the  children  that  are  born  die  before 
they  are  five  years  old.  There  is  not  a more  pitiable 
spectacle,  or  more  melancholy  sight,  than  a wretched 
home,  a household  of  crippled,  sickly,  maimed,  half  de- 
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veloped  children,  to  whom  life  is  a dreadful  curse,  and 
there  is  not  a more  lovely  or  delightful  scene  on  this  fair 
earth  than  a healthy,  happy  family,  each  member  of  which 
has  a harmonious  organization  of  body  and  mind.  How 
very  few  women  obtain  any  knowledge  concerning  the 
development  and  structure  of  the  human  frame,  the  physi- 
ology of  the  human  body,  the  principles  upon  which  the 
mental  powers  are  to  be  fostered  or  checked,  or  the  process 
by  which  the  new-born  child  is  to  be  reared  up  in  health, 
life,  knowledge,  goodness,  and  happiness.  All  this  know- 
ledge— on  which  the  health  and  happiness  and  very  life  of 
her  lovely  boy  or  girl  may  depend — they  are  expected  to 
get  by  intuition  ; and  the  consequence  is  that  they  get 
married,  and  then  stumble  on  in  ignorance  and  terrible 
misery.  They  should  be  taught  that  it  is  in  the  early 
years  of  childhood  that  good  constitutions  are  made  or 
ruined.  How  fortunate  and  blessed  is  that  child  who  has 
not  only  a loving  mother,  but  a wise  and  intelligent  mother, 
who  understands  and  wisely  directs  the  proper  training  of 
its  body  and  mindl  ” 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

EDUCATION— PRBMATDEE  EDUCATION. 

Thousands  of  childi’en  sacrificed  by  premature  education,  fage  121 — Ad- 
vantages of  keeping  children  from  school  till  the  seventh  year,  122 — 
Abundant  outdoor  exercise  necessary  till  that  age,  122 — Dr.  Brig- 
ham’s advice,  premature  development,  122— Danger  of  overtaxing 
the  undeveloped  brain,  122 — Mrs.  Blackwell’s  opinion,  122 — The 
knowledge  acquired  at  play  sufficient  for  the  youthful  mind,  123 — 
Feeble  bodies  and  weak  minds  the  result  of  an  overtaxed  brain,  123 
— Testimony  of  eminent  German  physicians  respecting  premature 
intellectual  effort,  121 — Precocity  of  mind  to  be  checked  as  a disease, 
125 — Those  whose  education  begins  late,  often  surpass  those  who 
commence  earlier,  126 — Premature  old  age,  127 — Kesulting  from 
too  early  discipline,  127 — Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson  on  infant  mortality 
resulting  from  excessive  mental  exercise,  128 — Kindergarten  work, 
128 — Hints  on  education,  128 — A child  to  understand  what  he 
learns,  128 — Ehzabeth  Blackwell’s  remarks,  128 — Education  to  be 
suited  to  a child’s  nature,  129 — Education  in  health,  129 — The  Ele- 
ments of  physiology  and  anatomy  to  be  taught,  130 — Canon 
Kingsley’s  advice  on  physiological  instruction,  130. 

Clever  children  are  not  the  main  end  of  education, 
but  clever  and  healthy  men  and  women  are.  The 
parent’s  or  teacher’s  pride  is  often  gratified  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bodily  health,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  die  in  consequence  of  their  youthful  minds 
being  over-taxed  at  the  expense  of  their  physical  powers. 
We  believe  that  the  age  of  seven  years  is  quite  early  enough 
even  for  the  strongest  and  healthiest  children  to  begin  to 
learn  their  letters,  or  to  be  set  to  learn  any  task  whatsoever, 
while  either  sickly  or  very  clever  children  should  not 
begin  so  soon.  Dr.  Edwin  Payne  says,  “Avoid  pushing 
education  by  attempting  to  make  clever  children ; the 
period  at  which  the  power  of  concentration  and  sustained 
attention  should  be  acquired  is  anticipated,  and  oftentimes 
much  harm  is  done.  Precocious  children  should  be  care- 
fully restrained  in  this  respect,  otherwise  the  active  facul- 
ties become  strained  to  a morbid  degree.” 
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Another  motive  in  keeping  children  from  school  till 
seven  years  of  age  is  to  give  them  every  hour  of  outdoor 
air  and  exercise  that  they  can  possibly  have,  in  addition 
to  their  midday  nap.  But  many  children  would  be  better 
off  in  school  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  if  the  schoolroom  be 
well  ventilated,  than  at  home,  shut  up,  as  they  often  are, 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  so  thinly  clad 
that  close  confinement  is  thought  necessary  in  winter,  in 
order  to  keep  them  warm. 

Dr.  Brigham  says : “ I would  have  the  parent  under- 
stand that  his  child  may  be  made  to  excel  in  almost  any- 
thing; that  by  increasing  the  power  of  . certain  organs 
through  exercise,  he  can  be  made  a prodigy  of  early  mental 
or  muscular  activity.  But  I would  have  him  at  the  same 
time  understand  the  conditions  upon  which  this  can  be 
effected,  and  its  consequences.  I would  have  him  fully 
aware  that,  in  each  case,  unusual  activity  and  power  are 
produced  by  extraordinary  development  of  an  organ ; and 
especially  that  in  early  life  no  one  organ  of  the  body  can 
be  disproportionately  exercised  without  the  risk  of  most 
injurious  consequences.  Either  the  over-excited  and  over- 
tasked organ  itself  will  be  injured  for  life,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  other  and  essential  parts  of  the  system  will  be 
arrested  for  ever. 

“ From  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  should  be  made  the  basis  of  all  instruction, 
— facts  which  I wish  often  to  repeat.  The  hrain  is  the 
material  organ  hy  which  all  the  mental  faculties  are  mani- 
fested ; it  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  hut  partially  developed 
in  childhood ; over-excitement  of  it  when  in  this  state  is  ex- 
tremely hazardous.'''* 

The  brain,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  last  part  of  the  body 
to  cease  growing.  Mrs.  Blackwell  says,  Every  other 
organ  is  perfectly  formed,  every  bone  consolidated,  the 
physical  organization  complete,  while  the  mind  with  its 
necessary  organ  of  expression  is  still  growing.  I place 
this  important  fact  first  amongst  the  rules  which  govern 
the  human  economy,  because  it  strikes  the  key-note  of 
education. 

“ Let  parents  not  lament  because  their  children  do  not 
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exhibit  uncommon  powers  of  mind  in  early  life,  or  because, 
compared  with  some  other  children,  they  are  deficient  in 
knowledge  derived  from  books.  Let  them  rather  rejoice 
if  their  children  reach  the  age  of  six  or  seven  with  well- 
formed  bodies,  good  health,  and  no  vicious  tendencies, 
though  they  be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
children  acquire  no  knowledge  while  engaged  in  voluntary 
play  and  amusements.  They  thus  do  acquire  knowledge 
as  important  as  is  ever  acquired  at  school.  Many  think 
that  the  child  who  has  spent  the  day  in  constructing  his 
little  dam  and  his  mill  in  the  brook,  or  in  rearing  his 
house  of  clods,  or  in  making  himself  a cart,  has  been  but 
idle,  and  deserves  censure  for  a waste  of  his  time.  But 
this  is  a great  error  of  judgment ; for,  while  he  has  thus 
followed  the  dictates  of  nature,  both  his  mind  and  body 
have  been  active,  and  thereby  improved.  For  him  the 
Book  of  Nature  is  the  best  book,  and  if  he  is  permitted  to 
go  forth  among  the  wonders  of  creation,  he  will  gather 
instruction  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  by  all  his  senses.  The 
child,  when  left  to  himself,  manifests  a true  philosophical 
spirit  of  inquiry.  The  story  related  of  the  celebrated 
Schiller,  who,  when  a boy,  was  found  in  a tree  during  a 
thunder-storm,  trying  to  find  where  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning  came  from,  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  every  child  to  self-education,  which  tendency  it  is 
highly  important  to  encourage.  , . . 

“ I have  myself  seen  many  children,  who  were  supposed 
to  possess  almost  miraculous  mental  powers,  experiencing 
these  effects,  and  sinking  under  them.  Some  of  them  died 
early,  when  but  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  but  manifested 
to  the  last  a maturity  of  understanding  which  only  increased 
the  agony  of  a separation.  Their  minds,  like  some  of  the 
fairest  fiowers,  were  ‘ no  sooner  blown  than  blasted.’ 
Others  have  grown  up  to  manhood,  but  with  feeble  bodies 
and  a disordered  nervous  system,  which  subjected  them  to 
hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  and  all  the  protean  forms  of 
nervous  disease.  Their  minds,  in  some  cases,  remained 
active  ; but  their  earthly  tenements  were  frail  indeed. 
Others  of  the  class  of  early  prodigies,  and  I believe  the 
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most  numerous  portion^  exhibit  in  manhood  but  small  men- 
tal powers,  and  are  tbs  mere  passive  instruments  of  those 
who  in  early  life  were  accounted  far  their  inferiors.  Of 
this  fact  I am  assured,  not  only  by  the  authority  of  books, 
and  my  own  observation,  but  by  the  testimony  of  several 
celebrated  teachers  of  youth.” 

Tissot,  a very  learned  and  practical  German  physician, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  “ Health  of  Men  of  Letters,” 
says:  The  effects  of  study  vary  much,  according  to  the 

age  of  the  student.  Long-continued  application  in  infancy 
destroys  life.  I have  seen  young  children,  of  great  mental 
activity,  who  manifested  a passion  for  learning  far  above 
their  age  ; and  I foresaw  with  grief  the  fate  that  awaited 
them.  They  commenced  their  career  as  prodigies,  and 
finished  by  becoming  idiots  or  persons  of  very  weak  minds. 
The  age  of  infancy  is  consecrated  by  nature  to  those  exer- 
cises which  fortify  and  strengthen  the  hody^  and  not  to  study, 
which  enfeebles  it,  and  prevents  its  proper  increase  and 
development.  ...  I have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  injury 
that  peasants  do  their  children,  by  requiring  of  them  more 
bodily  labour  than  they  ought  to  perform.  But  those  in- 
judicious parents  who  require  from  their  children  too  much 
labour  of  the  intellect,  inflict  upon  them  an  injury  far 
greater.  No  custom  is  more  improper  and  cruel  than  that 
of  some  parents,  who  exact  of  their  children  much  intellec- 
tual labour  and  great  progress  in  study.  It  is  the  tomb  of 
their  talents  and  of  their  health.^^  He  concludes  the  subject 
with  this  advice : “ The  employments  for  which  your  chil- 
dren are  destined  in  after-life  should  regulate  their  studies 
in  youth  ; not  requiring  (as  is  the  custom  with  many 
parents)  the  most  study  in  early  life  of  those  who  are  to  be 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  least. 
Of  ten  infants,”  he  says,  “ destined  for  different  vocations, 
I should  prefer  that  the  one  who  is  to  study  through  life 
should  be  the  least  learned  at  the  age  of  twelve.” 

The  eminent  Dr.  Hufeland,  physician  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  his  work  on  the  “Art  of  Prolonging  Life,”  says: 
“ Intellectual  effort  in  the  first  years  of  life  is  very  injurious. 
All  labour  of  the  mind  which  is  required  of  children  before 
their  seventh  year  is  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  natui’e. 
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and  will  prove  injurious  to  the  organization,  and  prevent 
its  proper  development.”  Again  he  says,  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  not  begin  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  too  early:  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we 
cannot  commence  their  cultivation  too  soon.  We  ought 
not  to  think  of  attempting  this  while  nature  is  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  development  of  organs,  and  has  need  of  all 
the  vigour  of  the  system  to  effect  this  object.  If  children 
are  made  to  study  before  this  age,  the  most  noble  part  of 
the  vital  force  is  ivithdrawn  from  perfecting  the  organization^ 
and  is  consumed  by  the  act  of  thought ; from  which  it  neces- 
sarily results  that  the  bodily  development  is  arrested  or 
disturbed,  digestion  is  deranged,  the  humours  deteriorated, 
and  scrofula  produced.  In  fine,  the  nervous  system  thus 
acquires  a predominance  over  all  others,  which  it  preserves 
for  the  remainder  of  life,  producing  innumerable  nervous 
complaints,  melancholy,  hypochondria,  etc.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  diversity  of  character  requires  different 
methods  in  this  respect ; but  in  all  cases  the  course  to  be 
pursued  is  directly  opposed  to  that  which  is  usually  adopted. 
If  a child  shows  at  an  early  age  a great  propensity  for 
study,  instead  of  animating  and  encouraging  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  course,  as  most  teachers  do,  it  is  necessary  to 
moderate  his  zeal ; for  precocity  of  mind  is  nearly  always 
disease,  or  shows  an  unnatural  propensity,  which  it  is  most 
prudent  to  correct.  A child  of  more  dull  intellect,  whose 
thoughts  are  slow,  may,  on  the  contrary,  apply  to  study  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life,  for  in  him  this  exercise  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  mental  faculties.” 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Spurzheim,  whose  investigations  of 
this  subject  have  been  most  extensive,  in  his  Essay  upon 
the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,”  says : Many 

parents  anxiously  strive  to  cultivate  the  intellect  of  their 
children,  and  neglect  to  fortify  their  constitution.  They 
believe  that  children  cannot  too  soon  learn  to  read  and 
write.  Their  children,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  remain 
many  hours  in  school,  breathing  an  impure  air,  while  they 
ought  to  be  developing  the  organs  of  the  body  by  exercise. 
The  more  delicate  the  children  are,  and  the  more  their 
affections  and  minds  are  precocious,  the  more  important  it 
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is  that  the  above  error  should  be  avoided  : if  it  is  not, 
premature  death  is  often  the  consequence  of  this  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  We  often  see,  also,  that  those  much 
admired  in  infancy  for  their  genius  waste  all  their  energies 
in  yowih^  and  at  a mature  age  possess  but  ordinary  minds. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  of  any  number  of  children  of 
equal  intellectual  powers,  those  that  receive  no  particular 
care  in  infancy,  and  who  do  not  learn  to  read  and  write 
until  the  constitution  begins  to  be  consolidated,  but  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a good  physical  education,  very  soon 
surpass  in  their  studies  those  who  commence  study  earlier. 
The  mind  ought  never  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
the  body  ; and  physical  education  ought  to  precede  that  of 
the  intellect,  and  then  proceed  simultaneously  with  it, 
without  cultivating  one  faculty  to  the  neglect  of  others ; 
for  health  is  the  hase,  and  instruction  the  ornament  of 
education.” 

“ W e ought  not  to  fatigue  the  memory  of  children  by 
precepts,  fables,  and  histories,  of  which  they  are  not  in  a 
state  to  comprehend  either  the  signification  or  morality. 
To  force  the  memory  before  that  mysterious  organ  the 
brain  is  developed,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  fatigue  the 
muscles  while  imperfect  by  long-continued  walking,  or  by 
hard  labour,  which  will  produce  a general  languor,  and 
arrest  for  ever  the  complete  development  of  the  organs  of 
the  body.  Children  at  this  age  ought  to  be  guided  wholly 
by  example.  In  one  word,  this  first  epoch  of  life,  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  seven,  ought  to  be  entirely  consecrated 
to  the  perfect  development  of  the  organization  of  children, 
and,  by  the  agency  of  physical  education,  to  render  them 
as  healthy,  robust,  and  strong  as  the  nature  of  man  will 
permit.” — Science  of  Man. 

M.  Julien,  a French  physician,  in  a valuable  work 
on  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Education,”  says : 
“ The  course  to  be  adopted  with  children  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  life  is  neither  to  press  nor  torment  them  ; but  by 
plays,  exercise  of  the  body,  entire  liberty  wisely  regulated, 
and  good  nourishment,  to  effect  the  salutary  and  progres- 
sive development  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
faculties  ; and,  by  continual  amusement  and  freedom  from 
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chagrin,  which  injures  the  temper  of  children,  they  will 
arrive  at  the  tenth  year  without  suspecting  that  they  have 
been  made  to  learn  anything  : they  have  not  distinguished 
between  study  and  recreation  ; all  they  know  they  have 
learned  freely,  voluntarily,  and  always  in  play.  The  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  this  course  are  good  health,  grace, 
agility,  gaiety,  and  happiness  ; a character  frank  and 
generous  ; a memory  properly  exercised  ; a sound  judg- 
ment ; and  a cultivated  mind.” 

Premature  Decline. — The  foundations  of  premature  old 
age  are  frequently  laid  in  early  childhood.  All  treat- 
ment which  contributes  to  weaken  a child’s  vital  energies 
produces  this  result.  Premature  mental  exertion,  profuse 
waste  of  vital  power,  a too  rapid  progress  towards  maturity, 
habitual  fatigue,  improper  food  and  stimulating  drinks, 
the  substitution  of  care  and  anxiety,  through  excessive 
parental  strictness,  for  that  natural,  free,  and  impulsive 
enjoyment  of  life  which  is  or  should  be  characteristic  of 
childhood, — these  are  amongst  the  causes  to  which  we 
refer,  as  conducing  to  premature  old  age.  Hufeland,  the 
famous  German  authority  already  mentioned — a translation 
of  whose  very  popular  work  on  “Prolonging  Life”  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson — points  this  out  forcibly. 
Speaking  of  such  influences  as  we  have  indicated,  he 
says : “ There  is  no  surer  method  of  rendering  the  vital 
thread  of  a being  from  its  origin  short  and  perishable;” 
and  adds,  “ Speedy  ripening  always  carries  along  with  it 
speedy  destruction.  This,  certainly,  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  that  dreadful  mortality  which  prevails  among 
children.  . . . Youth,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is 
the  time  for  storing  strength,  both  physical  and  moral  ; 
and  every  act  which  can  impede  or  frustrate  this  all-wise 
provision  of  nature  will  tend  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
weak  and  imperfect  body,  and  shorten  the  days  of  its 
possessor.” 

Excess  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  exercise  saps  the 
vital  principles,  and  shortens  life.  As  to  what  constitutes 
this  excess,  the  parent  must  judge  from  his  or  her  special 
knowledge.  One  child’s  mind,  like  one  child’s  body,  is 
stronger  than  another’s,  and  that  degree  of  intellectual  la- 
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hour  wliicli  in  one  case  would  enervate  and  exhaust,  would 
in  another  be  merely  wholesome  exercise.  “ In  infancy,” 
says  the  above  authority,  “ the  mind  is  easily  overstrained, 
and  a small  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties  is  highly 
prejudicial.”  In  his  opinion,  mental  labour  before  the  age  of 
seven  is  “ an  unnatural  thing,  attended  with  consequences 
as  fatal  to  the  body  as  the  most  exhausting  excesses.” 
Mental  occupation  should  not  be  forced  upon  a child 
while  food  is  being  digested,  and  sitting  in  a bent  position 
while  learning,  or  in  impure  air,  must  also  rank  among  those 
causes  which,  from  their  influence  upon  bodily  development 
or  growth,  are  productive  of  malformations  antagonistic  to 
long  life.  Infancy  and  youth  are  the  periods  of  growth, 
and  all  those  advantages  which  tend  to  secure  full  and 
perfect  physical  develoj)ment  lay  the  foundation  of  long 
and  healthy  life. 

Kinder ■‘garten  work  is,  however,  a different  thing  from 
mental  training,  and  may  commence  no  matter  how  early, 
as  it  merely  educates  the  eyes,  hands,  and  perceptive 
faculties.  A nurse  should  always  understand  Kinder- 
garten instruction. 

Hints  on  Education. — A child  having  arrived  at  the 
proper  age,  systematic  training  should  be  adopted,  the 
aim  not  being  merely  to  All  his  mind  with  “ ready-made 
thoughts,”  but  to  teach  him  to  think  for  himself,  to 
know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  what  he  learns.  That 
which  a child  learns  by  heart,  and  repeats  parrot-like, 
without  knowing  its  meaning,  may  make  a show  of  clever- 
ness, though  it  leaves  no  solid  good  behind.  To  teach  a 
child  to  think  and  reason  and  understand  is  a qualifica- 
tion which  every  teacher  should  strive  to  possess. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  in  a very  sensible  little  pam- 
phlet entitled  “ The  Eeligion  of  Health,”  makes  the 
following  valuable  suggestions  respecting  the  education 
of  children : — 

“No  one  is  fit  to  direct  the  education  of  youth,  who 
does  not  perceive  the  difference  between  the  young  and 
the  old,  and  suit  education  to  the  child's  nature,  not  to  his 
own.  The  kind  of  studies,  their  variety,  frequent  move- 
ment, and  change  ; the  arrangement  of  schoolrooms,  the 
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unlimited  supply  of  fresh  air,  the  playground,  etc.,  must 
all  be  based  upon  an  acquaintance  with  sanitary  hnow- 
ledge^  which  would  be  a proper  subject  for  examinations 
and  certificates.  Our  great  need — education  in  health 
• — implies  the  confirming  and  improving  the  health  by 
means  of  education.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  course 
of  studies  laid  down  for  children  and  youth  should  not 
injure  them — it  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  do  them 
positive  physical  good ; they  should  be  stronger,  better,  and 
brighter  for  the  hours  spent  in  education,  or  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  plan  of  education.  If  lessons  produce 
headache,  lassitude,  inactivity  of  functions,  if  they  make 
children  pale,  quiet,  spiritless,  then  the  lessons  are  bad  ; 
they  have  done  the  children  an  injury,  no  matter  how 
slight  the  evil  effect  appears  to  be  each  day ; and  the 
injury  cannot  be  remedied  by  sending  them  out  to  play, 
and  repeating  the  same  process  day  after  day.  A wrong 
cannot  be  made  right  by  constantly  committing  it,  and 
then  endeavouring  to  repair  it.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that,  unless  the  plan  of  education  adopted  with 
children  does  them  a positive  physical  good  in  all  its  details, 
it  does  them  a positive  physical  harm — it  cannot  be  neutral. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  youth  in  college  or  boarding-school. 
The  same  principle  is  applicable  ; if  the  course  of  study 
is  not  positively  beneficial  to  the  bodily  organization,  it 
is  positively  injurious.  The  over-taxed  brain  cannot  be 
righted  by  boating  and  cricketing.  The  rules  which  apply 
to  the  fully  formed  adult  • organization  do  not  apply  to  the 
growing  youth  ; and  it  could  be  clearly  shown  how  much 
moral,  as  well  as  physical,  harm  arises  from  our  failure  to 
recognise  the  radical  difference  between  the  youthful  and 
adult  natures. 

“ Education  in  health,  therefore, — not  simply  theoretic 
instruction, — is  what  w'e  need  to  make  our  children 
stronger ; and  it  requires  such  a reverence  for  health  on 
the  part  of  educators,  that  there  shall  be  a constant  endea- 
vour to  make  every  part  of  instruction  strengthen  the 
physical  as  well  as  mental  nature. 

“ In  seeking  the  best  means  of  imparting  sanitary  in- 
struction to  youth,  we  find  that  a certain  preparation  is 
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necessary  before  anything  like  a full  and  direct  hygienic 
education  can  be  given.  This  preimration  must  he  laid  in 
childhood.  A knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  body  is  indispensable  ; yet  young  women 
generally  shrink  with  repugnance  from  physiological  in- 
struction, for  which  they  have  not  been  prepared.  The 
most  eloquent  demonstration  of  a sheep’s  eye  or  a bullock’s 
heart,  given  in  a young  ladies’  school,  will  generally  leave 
a feeling  of  disgust  in  the  larger  part  of  the  class.  All 
reference  to  bodily  functions  is  unpleasant  to  them.  They 
have  never  learned  to  respect  the  laws  of  their  organization, 
and  they  turn  from  the  subject  of  physical  structure  as 
very  repugnant,  or  a great  bore.  The  tastes  of  children, 
however,  are  of  a very  different  character  ; the  intellect, 
as  shown  in  untiring  curiosity  and  incessant  questioning, 
is  predominant  in  childhood,  and  taste  for  any  study  may 
then  be  formed.  Children  will  receive  the  elements  of 
comparative  and  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  learn  to 
handle  bones  and  examine  structure,  not  only  without 
disgust,  but  with  extreme  interest ; and  they  may  thus  be 
prepared  for  the  fuller  instruction  which  they  should  receive 
as  youth.  Everything  should  be  done  to  cultivate  the 
taste  for  natural  history  and  science  that  is  latent  in  almost 
every  child.  Their  fondness  for  animals  indicates  this  taste, 
and  the  care  of  animals  should  be  encouraged  and  directed.” 
Canon  Kingsley,  in  “ Health  and  Education,”  says, 
“Why  should  not  people  be  taught  (they  are  already 
being  taught  at  Birmingham)  something  about  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  their  structure  and  uses,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  respiration,  chemical  changes  in  the  air  respired, 
amount  breathed,  digestion,  nature  of  food,  absorptions, 
secretions,  structure  of  the  nervous  system, — in  fact,  be 
taught  something  of  how  their  own  bodies  are  made,  and 
how  they  work  ? Teaching  of  this  kind  ought  to — and 
will,  ill  some  more  civilised  age  and  country — be  held  a 
necessary  element  in  the  school -course  of  every  child,  just 
as  necessary  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; for  it 
is,  after  all,  the  most  necessary  branch  of  that  ‘ technical 
education  ’ of  which  we  hear  so  much  just  now,  namely, 
the  art  of  keejung  oneself  alive  and  well.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

COLDS— CAUSES,  PREVENTION,  AND  CURE. 

Colds  more  serious  than  generally  supposed,  page  131— Taking  cold  a 
prolific  source  of  disease,  131— Nature  of  a cold  explained,  131- 
Uses  of  the  outer  and  inner  skins  explained,  131 — Lines  by  Sir 
Alfred  Power,  131— Causes  of  colds  enumerated,  132— Various  means 
of  prev^enting  colds.  132. 133— How  colds  are  most  readily  taken,  133 
—Cure  of  colds,  133— Hot-air  baths  for  colds,  133— Wet  sheet  pack 
for  colds,  134 — Treatment  for  a child  with  a cold,  134 — How  to 
relieve  a cough,  134 — A child’s  cough  must  not  be  neglected,  134. 

We  are  apt  to  look  upon  colds  as  inevitable  evils  of  little 
conseqneiicej  while  in  reality  no  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  is  more  serious.  A cold  wave  kills  as  many 
people  as  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic. 

“ Taking  cold”  is  a prolific  source  of  disease,  and  is  said 
by  high  medical  authorities  to  be  the  cause  of  fully  half 
the  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject.  And  not  only  this, 
but,  in  cases  of  illness,  we  all  know  that  taking  cold  will 
often  lessen  the  chances  of  recovery,  especially  in  hooping- 
cough,  measles,  and  other  complaints  to  which  children  are 
subject.  If,  therefore,  by  attention  to  the  causes,  preven- 
tions, and  remedies  for  colds,  we  can  avoid  them,  or  lessen 
their  severity,  an  important  point  wilTbe  gained. 

A Cold  consists  in  the  partial  closing  of  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  from  its  having  received  a chill  or  check  to  the 
p(3rspiration  ; in  consequence,  the  skin  ceases  to  carry  on, 
in  a proper  manner,  the  process  of  excretion  from  the 
body.  This  process,  however,  must'  go  on,  and  the  skin 
being  rendered  incapable  of  properly  performing  it,  the 
task  is  thrown  upon  the  mucous  memlirane,  or  inner  skin. 

An  idea  of  the  uses  of  the  outer  and  inner  skin  is  well 
conveyed  in  the  following  lines  by  Sir  Alfred  Power. ; — 

“ There's  a skin  without  and  a skin  within, 

A covering  skin  and  a lining  skin  ; 

But  the  inner  skin  is  the  skin  without 
lJo%ibled  imrards,  .and  cairiel  throughout.' 
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The  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  windpipe,  ajid  throat, 

Are  all  of  them  lined  with  this  inner  coat, 

Which  through  every  part  is  made  to  extend — 

Lungs,  liver,  and  bowels,  from  end  to  end. 

The  outside  skin  is  a marvellous  plan 

For  discharging  the  dregs  of  the  flesh  of  man  ; 

While  the  inner  one  takes  from  the  food  and  the  air 
What  is  needed  the  waste  of  the  flesh  to  repair. 

^ ith  clothing  and  exercise  keep  yourself  warm, 

And  change  your  clothes  quickly  if  drenched  in  a storm ; 

For  a cold  caught  by  chilling  the  outside  skin 
Julies  at  once  to  the  delicate  lining  within.” 

Among  the  Causes  of  Colds  are  the  following  : — An 
uncleanly  and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  skin  \ sitting  or 
standing  in  damp  clothes  or  with  wet  feet ; sitting  with 
the  back  to  the  fire  ; taking  a warm  bath  without  a subse- 
quent cold  sponging  and  exercise  to  produce  reaction ; 
sleeping  under  too  much  clothing,  or  lying  too  long  in 
bed;  sleeping  when  dressed,  without  extra  covering ; 
living  or  sleeping  in  badly  ventilated  rooms  ; sleeping  or 
sitting  in  a room  when  the  floor  has  been  cleaned,  and  is 
not  dry  (a  frequent  cause  of  croup);  sitting  in  a room  with 
a hot  fire,  and  then  allowing  the  fire  to  go  nearly  or  quite 
out ; passing  from  an  overheated  room  into  a cold  atmos- 
phere, or  too  sudden  exposure  to  heat  after  exposure  to  cold. 

The  Pkevention  of  Colds,  as  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, consists  principally  in  avoiding  the  above-mentioned 
causes.  Thus  the  skin  must  be  kept  in  a healthy  and 
vigorous  condition  by  cleanliness,  and  the  daily  use  of  a 
cold  or  tepid  bath  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  colds.  For  very  young  or  delicate  children,  or  in 
extremely  cold  weather,  use  the  tepid  bath.  After  all  warm 
baths,  especially  if  above  90°,  apply  colder  water  and  friction 
to  partially  close  the  pores.  (See  chapter  on  bathing.) 

All  damp  clothing  and  wet  boots  should  be  instantly  re- 
moved, and  children  never  allowed  to  stand  or  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  fire,  which  renders  them  susceptible  to  colds. 

Keep  the  body  (including  the  limbs  and  feet)  properly 
clothed  in  cold  weather  (see  page  76);  put  on  extra  clothing 
when  out  in  the  evening  or  at  night,  either  in  winter  or 
summer,  especially  if  the  air  is  damj>  or  an  east  wind  is 
blowing ; also  invariably  before  going  to  sleep  when  dressed. 
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Avoid  all  close,  vitiated  air  ; breathe  only  pure,  fresh 
air  by  night  or  by  day,  which  can  only  be  insured  by 
thorough  ventilation.  On  returning  from  a cold  walk  or 
drive,  it  is  a good  plan  for  children  to  keep  on  their  over- 
clothing,  and  run  about  the  nursery  till  warm,  instead  of 
going  at  once  to  the  fire.  Daily  walks  in  the  open  air 
^avoiding  cold  east  winds  and  fogs)  will  do  much  to^  pre- 
vent colds,  as  will  also  keeping  your  rooms  at  a uniform 
heat,  never  much  above  or  below  60  or  62  degrees.  A 
thermometer  is  indispensable  in  every  nursery,  yet  how  few 
people  resort  to  this  trustworthy  guide. 

Colds  are  most  easily  taken  when  one  is  overheated, 
hungry,  tired,  or  sleepy,  because  the  vital  powers  are  at 
such  times  less  capable  of  resisting  morbid  influences. 
Under  such  circumstances  special  care  should  be  taken. 

The  Cure  of  a Cold  is  easily  accomplished  if  proper 
measures  are  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  cold  is  taken. 
“ Feed  a cold  and  starve  a fever  ” is  an  old  saying. 
^‘Feed  a cold  and  have  a fever”  would  be  far  more 
appropriate.  A cold  may  be  cured  by  any  method  by 
which  the  action  of  the  skin  is  restored,  and  perspiration 
freely  induced,  provided  this  be  accomplished  before  the 
reactionary  fever  has  set  in,  which  is  indicated  by  aching 
limbs,  thirst,  and  heat  of  skin  (usually  within  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  symptoms).  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  would  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  begin- 
ning some  simple  treatment  on  the  very  first  symptoms  of 
the  cold.  A hot  water,  hot  air,  or  vapour  bath,  with  hot 
gruel,  etc.,  or  a brisk  walk  till  the  whole  body  is  in  a per- 
spiration, if  resorted  to  immediately  after  the  cold  is  taken, 
and  before  any  reactionary  feverishness  has  set  in,  will 
prevent  all  bad  consequences.  Another  most  efiectual 
method  of  curing  a cold,  if  adopted  a few  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms  is  what  is  termed  the 

wet  sheet  pack,”  which  is  as  suitable  for  children  as 
adults.  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  to  spread  three 
blankets  full  width  upon  the  bed,  wring  a sheet  out  of 
warm  water,  and  spread  it  over  them.  The  patient  is  then 
to  be  undressed,  and  lie  upon  the  sheet,  which  must  be 
quickly  wrapped  closely  round  him.  The  blankets^  one  by 
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one,  are  then  to  be  tightly  wrapped  round,  enveloping  the 
body  except  the  head,  and  the  patient  be  allowed  to  re- 
main thus  packed  ” for  an  hour,  or  until  free  perspiration 
has  been  excited ; after  which  he  must  be  quickly  sponged 
with  cold  water,  and  well  rubbed  with  dry  towels. 

If  a child  has  taken  a severe  chill,  let  him  have  a warm 
foot-bath,  some  warm  drink,  and  be  put  to  bed  with  some 
extra  covering,  and  allowed  to  remain  the  next  morning 
for  a few  hours  later  than  usual.  A slight  cold  may 
thus  be  prevented  from  developing  into  a severe  illness. 

A cough  may  be  relieved  by  a towel  wrung  out  of  cold 
or  tepid  water  laid  fourfold  upon  the  chest,  and  covered 
with  a drv  towel  or  flannel  fourfold.  A larae  piece  of 
oiled  silk  should  be  placed  between  the  dry  and  wet 
towels,  so  as  to  confine  the  moisture.  The  whole  should 
be  tied  on  to  prevent  their  getting  out  of  place,  and  the 
patient  be  wrapped  up  warm  in  bed.  The  chest  should  be 
sponged  over  with  cold  water  in  the  morning,  or  rubbed 
well  with  the  hands  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  friction  for  a minute  or  so,  to  partially  close  the 
pores  and  prevent  further  cold. 

A cough,  nor  yet  a cold,  in  the  nursery,  should  never  be 
neglected,  since  it  is  liable  to  lead  to  serious  mischief,  such 
as  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  air  passages,  diseases  which 
often  result  fatally.  Colds  and  coughs  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  children,  that  they  are  often  disregarded, 
which  is  a great  mistake.  A simple  cold  in  the  head,  if 
neglected,  may  change  to  a cough,  which  again  may  lead 
to  the  complaints  above  mentioned.  We  would  therefore 
most  strongly  urge  mothers  never  to  neglect  a cold  in  a 
child,  still  less  a cough,  and  if  they  do  not  quickly  yield  to 
simple  remedies,  to  obtain  medical  advice.  If  a child  is 
suffering  from  a cough,  and  the  skin  is  observed  to  become 
feverish,  the  face  flushed,  the  breathing  quickened,  and 
the  cough  more  frequent,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  com- 
plaint has  attacked  the  lungs,  and  is  now  a most  serious 
matter.  Hoarseness  attending  a cough — an  unusual  thing 
with  children — should  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  croup.  (See  page  87.) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PURE  AIR— VENTILATION— DRAUGHTS. 

Illness  caused  by  badly  ventilated  rooms,  page  135 — Meaning  of  ven- 
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Vast  numbers  of  children  and  adults  are  made  ill  by 
living  in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  and  many  when  ill  are 
deprived  of  every  chance  of  recovery  by  the  same  lament- 
able mistake.  The  processes  of  inhaling  and  respiring, 
which  are  commonly  called  breathing,  although  under 
proper  conditions  a source  of  constantly  renewed  health, 
strength,  and  vigour,  are,  under  improper  conditions,  a 
cause  of  debility  and  feverishness,  producing  some  of  the 
worst  diseases  and  the  most  fearful  sufferings.  The  proper 
conditions  are  those  in  which  the  air  we  respire  or  throw 
out  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  room,  and  that  which  we 
inhale,  or  take  in,  is  received  into  the  lungs  pure,  fresh, 
and  in  the  proper  state  for  promoting  healthy,  vigorous 
action  in  the  system.  Both  these  ends  are  served  by  ven- 
tilation, which  simply  means  letting  out  the  foul  air,  and 
letting  in  the  fresh  or  oxygenated  air.  The  longer  the 
air  of  a room  remains  unchanged,  the  more  unwholesome 
and  mischievous  does  it  become,  and  the  more  difficult  is 
the  task  of  expelling  it. 
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The  Rev.  Dr,  Blaikie  says  : ‘^The  strong  prejudice  that 
often  exists  against  fresh  air  is  very  lamentable.  In  cold 
weather,  impure  air  is  actually  prized  for  its  warmth  ; the 
members  of  families  sleep  in  close  proximity,  and  carefully 
exclude  fresh  air,  because  it  is  cold.  How  little  we  calcu- 
late the  price  of  the  ill-gotten  warmth  ! A man  in  health 
requires  not  less  than  150  or  160  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
every  hour.  ...  If  inevitable  disease  has  slain  thousands, 
bad  air  has  slain  tens  of  thousands. 

Even  a child  knows  that  if  he  shuts  up  an  insect  in  a 
box  it  will  die,  and  accordingly  he  pricks  holes  in  the  lid 
to  ventilate  the  creature’s  prison.  Yet  how  often  we  meet 
with  grown  people  who  close  every  crevice,  even  the 
register  of  the  stove,  and  as  if  to  complete  the  process  of 
suffocation  have  the  gas  lighted. 

“ If  a child  were  to  be  shut  up  in  an  air-tight  box,  the  size 
of  its  cradle,  it  might  live  for  half  an  hour,  but  probably 
not  longer.  If  a man  were  confined  in  a room  seven  feet 
square,  into  which  no  outer  air  could  find  admission,  before 
very  many  hours  could  elapse  he  would  use  up  all  the 
oxygen  or  fresh  air  which  fed  his  vital  flame,  and  that  flame, 
burning  lower  and  lower  as  its  supply  of  combustible  matter 
decreased,  would  be  gradually  extinguished.  His  ghastly 
remains  would  clearly  show  that  the  man  had  died  for 
want  of  oxygen.” 

How  WE  Poison  the  Air. — In  breathing,  the  life 
principle  or  oxygen  of  the  air  is  not  parted  with  as  the 
breath  is  exhaled,  but  is  taken  into  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  ; nor  is  this  all,  for  poisonous  carbonic  acid  is  given 
off  in  exchange  for  the  oxygen,  and  thrown  out  at  each 
breath.  If  the  act  of  breathing  be  stopped  but  for  a few 
moments,  we  know  that  life  becomes  extinct,  not  however 
because  the  mere  action  of  breathing  ceases,  but  solely  be- 
cause the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  Mood  is  cut  off ; and  the 
longer  we  remain  in  a close,  unventilated  room,  the  less  the 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  the  more  the  accumula- 
tion of  poisonous  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  If  a few  drops  of 
iuk  be  dropped  into  a' pail  of  water,  the  whole  will  quickly 
be  discoloured  ; and  by  continuing  the  dropping  the  whole 
will  soon  become  a black  mass.  The  effect  of  our  breaths 
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in  an  unventilated  room  is  very  similar,  but,  unlike  the 
ink  in  the  water,  the  poison  is  invisible,  and  therefore  we 
go  on  gradually  deteriorating  the  air  until  it  is  unfit  for 
breathing  ; the  change  being  gradual,  we  do  not  perceive 
it,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  injurious.  Could  we  test  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  a room,  as  readily  as  we  test  the 
temperature  b}''  the  thermometer,  there  would  be  some 
hope  of  convincing  people  of  the  evil  of  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  unventilated  rooms. 

But  the  poisoning  of  the  air  is  not  all  the  mischief.  If 
the  room  be  close  and  ill  ventilated,  the  minute  particles  of 
animal  matter,  which  are  exhaled  with  every  breath,  will 
form  a clammy  deposit  on  the  furniture,  ceiling,  and  walls, 
and  this  will  putrity,  and  become  an  organic  poison. 

The  tendency  of  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by 
us  at  every  breath  is  to  ascend  when  heated  ; but  as  the 
air  in  a room  cools  after  the  fire  or  gas  is  out,  the  carbonic 
acid  descends  gradually  to  the  floor.  Hence  children’s 
beds  should  not  be  near  the  floor,  and  cradles  should  be 
elevated  in  some  way. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  Dr.  Lankester’s 
Sanitary  Report  (St.  James’s,  Westminster)  : — 

The  use  of  gas  without  sufficient  ventilation  renders 
the  air  as  impure  as  if  overcrowding  were  present,  giving 
rise  to  precisely  the  same  consequences  on  the  system  ; 
and  I am  convinced  that  a large  amount  of  mortality  of 
persons  above  thirty,  in  London  and  our  large  manufactur- 
ing towns,  is  due  to  the  utterly  reckless  way  in  which  gas  is 
burned  in  shops,  workshops,  factories,  sitting  and  bedrooms.” 

Draughts. — What  is  a draught  ? It  is  a strong  cur- 
i’(‘nt  of  air  passing  from  an  inlet  to  an  outlet  ; and  the 
closer  to  the  inlet  the  stronger  and  more  dangerous  the 
draught.  Draughts  may  be  diminished,  or  altogether  pre- 
vented, by  multiplying  the  number  of  small  inlets,  thus 
dividing  and  weakening  the  currents  of  air.  In  other 
words,  the  more  the  air  is  distributed  by  increasing 
the  number  of  openings,  the  less  will  be  its  velocity  or 
keenness — -the  less  will  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
druiKjht  ^ In  primitive  Indian  huts,  with  small  openings 
and  crevices  on  every  side,  no  draughts  are  felt.  It  is 
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only  in  closely-built  unventilated  rooms  that  draughts  are 
experienced.  The  most  dangerous  of  all  draughts  is  tliat 
which  comes  through  one  narrow  opening  close  to  where 
one  is  sitting.  Accordingly  the  Portuguese  have  a saying, 
“ It  you  catch  cold  from  a draught  through  a key-hole, 
you  may  make  your  will.”  A room  may  be  made  cold 
by  having  too  many  inlets  for  the  outer  air,  but  it  would 
not  therefore  be  a draughty  room,  as  is  often  supptosed. 

Avoiding  Dkaughts. — The  folloAving  hints  will  be  use- 
ful in  rooms  having  no  systematic  ventilation,  and  where 
draughts  are  therefore  more  likely  to  prevail  : — Never 
sit  or  stand  by  an  open  door  or  at  an  open  window 
when  an  opposite  door  or  window  is  open.  Never  sit  near 
any  inlet  of  air,  however  small.  Never  sit  between  the 
fire  and  an  open  window,  or  door,  unless  there  is  more 
than  one  inlet  of  air  at  the  time.  In  very  cold  weather 
avoid  sitting  between  a window  and  the  fire,  for,  even 
though  the  window  be  tightly  closed,  there  is  a draught  of 
cold  air  along  the  floor  which  chills  the  feet.  Avoid 
stopping  in  tunnels,  under  archways,  or  in  passages  so 
frequently  resorted  to  as  shelter  from  rain ; you  are  almost 
sure  to  be  in  a draught.  Such  places  are  still  more  dan- 
gerous when  one  is  fatigued  or  heated  from  walking  (see 
page  133).  Air  admitted  at  a small  opening  at  the  top  of 
a window  will  be  so  diffused  before  it  reaches  the  occupants 
of  a room,  that  no  draught  will  be  perceived,  whereas  the 
air  from  the  same  window^  opened  at  the  bottom  would  be 
keenly  felt.  Riding  in  a train  facing  the  engine,  and  with 
the  window  open  on  the  side  from  wRich  the  wind  comes, 
exposes  the  face  to  a severe  draught,  and  frequently  causes 
neuralgia. 

Opening  Windows  at  the  Top. — It  is  self-evident  that 
for  the  escape  of  gases  or  poisonous  air  having  a tendency 
to  rise,  an  opening  near  the  bottom  of  the  room  can  be  of 
little  service  ; yet  how  often  do  we  see  thoughtless  people 
attempt  to  air  their  bedrooms  by  opening  a window  at  the 
bottom  instead  of  at  the  top.  A room  can  be  as  thoroughly 
aired  in  half  an  hour  by  opening  the  window  at  the  top  as 
in  half  a day  by  opening  it  at  the  bottom. 

A very  simple  and  economical  plan  of  ventilation  is  to 
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fasten  a strip  of  perforated  zinc  or  wire  gauze  outside  the 
window  frame.  It  should  be  six  inches  wide,  and  as  long 
as  the  whole  width  of  tiie  window.  By  this  means  the 
sash  can  be  lowered  six  inches  at  the  top,  and  yet  all  the 
air  that  is  admitted  must  first  pass  through  this  sieve, 
which  will  so  break  the  force  of  the  current  that  no 
draught  will  be  felt.  This  arrangement  also  prevents  the 
“blacks  ” from  entering  the  room. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  opening  a window  for  a few 
minutes  is  sufficient  to  ventilate  any  room ; but  the  de- 
posit of  minute  animal  matter  which  is  exhaled  with  the 
breath,  and  often  deposited  on  the  furniture  and  walls,  as 
previously  explained,  requires  a long  exposure  to  fresh  air 
to  be  carried  away.  A close  room  will  often  smell  close 
for  a long  time  after  the  windows  have  been  opened. 
Those  who  live  or  sleep  in  close  rooms  should  therefore 
see  that  they  are  open  as  many  hours  of  the  day  as  possible. 

The  Effects  of  Unventilated  Rooms  in  Children 
are  often  very  serious,  much  more  so  than  upon  adults. 
After  sleeping  in  such  rooms,  they  awaken  with  a feeling  of 
weariness,  and  rise  peevish,  languid,  and  dull,  through  the 
effects  of  bad  air,  although  a strong  man  may  sleep  in  the 
same  room  and  scarcely  recognize  its  ill  effects.  If  a 
baby’s  cradle  is  surrounded  with  curtains,  and  in  a room 
where  all  chinks  and  cracks  are  closed,  the  infant  will  wake 
up  restless  and  irritable,  and  remain  so  for  hours.  And 
if  a child  is  allowed  to  get  into  the  habit  of  sleeping  with 
the  bedclothes  over  its  head,  and  re-breathing  the  air  it 
respires,  that  child  will  assuredly  grow  pale  and  weak. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  drawing  the  attention  of  mothers 
to  this,  says,  “ Medical  men  have  cases  on  record  of  scrofula 
appearing  in  children  previously  healthy,  which  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  this  habit,  and  which  ceased  when  the 
habit  stopped  ; ” and  he  adds,  “ Those  who  habitually  take 
in  fresh  breath  will  probably  grow  up  large,  strong,  rudely, 
cheerful,  active,  clear-  headed.  Jit  for  their  work.  Those  who 
habitually  take  in  tlie  breath  which  has  been  breathed  out 
by  themselves  or  by  any  other  living  creature  will  cer- 
taiuly  grow  up,  if  they  grow  up  at  all,  small,  weak, 
pale,  nervous,  depressed,  unfit  for  work^ 
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A nursery  is  usually  kept  too  hot ; the  temperature  in 
the  winter  time  ou^ht  not  to  exceed  60  decrees  Fahren- 

O rr> 

heit.  A good  thermometer  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
a nursery.  If  a child  in  a hot  close  nursery  leaves  the 
room  to  go  to  one  of  lower  temperature,  the  pores  of  his 
skin  are  suddenly  closed,  and  either  a severe  cold,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  may 
ensue.  Moreover,  the  child  is  both  weakened  and  ener- 
vated by  the  heat,  and  thus  readily  falls  a prey  to  disease. 

Schoolrooms  are  often  very  inefficiently  ventilated,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  children  who  are  collected  in  such 
rooms.  It  is  therefore  always  advisable  for  parents  to 
see  to  this  matter  before  deciding  upon  a school  for  their 
children. 
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Ball-playing,  healthful  for  boys  or  girls,  64 
Baths,  cold,  not  to  be  taken  at  night,  56 

warm,  injurious  if  too  warm  or  frequent,  56 
temperature,  for  summer  and  winter,  58 
warm,  for  convulsions,  89 
hot,  for  colds,  133 

Bathing,  how  to  bathe  an  Infant,  17 
„ how  to  bathe  a child,  57 
,,  soap  not  to  be  used  too  often,  >7,  58 
,,  importance  of  children  acquiring  the 
habit  of«S5 

,,  daily  indispensable  to  health,  56 
„ best  times  for,  56 

„ cold  sponging  after  indispensable,  58 

,,  friction  to  the  skin  requisite,  59  ‘ 

„ how  to  promote  reaction  after,  59 
,,  must  be  expeditiously  done,  60 
„ influence  of  the  mind  while,  60 
11  must  be  continued  permanently,  61 


/ 

Bedrooms,  foul  air  injurious  in,  67 
Bedclothes,  hints  respecting,  68 

„ too  many,  tend  to  enervate,  72 
Bedtime,  proper  hours  for,  71 

„ regularity  of,  indispensable,  71 
,,  late  hours  make  children  delicate,  71 
Beds,  position  of,  important,  68,  137 
,,  feather,  unfit  for  children,  68 
,,  hair  mattresses  recommended,  68 
Beef-tea,  home-made,  preferable,  37 
Blackwell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  on  premature  edu- 
cation, 122  • 

,,  ,,  hints  on  education,  128,  129 

Blaikie,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  ventilation,  135 
Blow  on  the  head,  what  to  do,  108 
Boots,  wet,  to  be  speedily  changed,  78 
Bread  and  milk  how  to  prepare,  38 
Brigham,  Dr.,  on  premature  education,  122 
Bruises,  how  to  treat,  108 
Bums,  how  to  treat,  108 

,,  flour  to  be  instantly  applied,  108 
Butter  injurious  unless  quite  fresh,  40 

Carpets  in  nursery  objectionable,  109 
Carpentering  useful  exercise  for  boys,  63 
Cakes  with  currants  indigestible,  43 
Chambers,  Dr.  T.  K.,  respecting  weaning,  27, 28 
Chavasse,  Dr.,  on  stimulants  for  children,  41 
„ eloquent  remarks  on  clothing,  80 

,,  on  the  cry  of  an  infant,  12 

Chest,  legs,  and  arms  should  be  protected,  76 
Chilblains,  causes,  preventives,  and  remedies,  8 
,,  Dr.  Hope’s  remedy  for,  85 
Children,  first  victims  of  sanitary  neglect,  3 
Choking,  how  to  relieve,  108 
Cleanliness,  necessity  for,  evils  of  neglect,  53 
,,  amusing  incident  illustrating,  35 
Clothing  for  infants,  useful  hints  on,  13 
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Clothing  for  infants,  absurd  fashions  in,  13,  14 
},  ,,  ,,  SirG.C.Lewis’shintson,  13 

,,  insufficient,  evils  of,  74 

,,  little  heat  generated  by  children,  75 
„ error  respecting  hardening,  75 

„ flannel  next  the  skin,  75 

„ sensible  method  of  keeping  warm,  76 
„ insufficient,  false  economy,  76 

,,  to  protect  chest,  arms,  and  legs,  76 
,,  the  arms,  cough  relieved  by,  77 
„ to  be  uniform  throughout,  79  . 

,,  light-coloured  more  healthful,  79 
„ dark,  absorbs  contagions,  79 

,,  tight,  to  be  avoided,  79 

„ under,mustbechangedtwiceaweek,  79 
„ over-dressing,  a common  error,  80 
„ on  fire,  how  to  act,  107 
Cocoa  from  the  nibs  best  for  children,  42 
Coddling,  evils  of,  71,  78 
Colds,  Chinese  proverb  respecting,  76 
Cold  feet  prevented  by  frequent  change  of 
stockings,  80 


Colds  more  serious  than  generally  supposed,  131 
a prolific  cause  of  disease,  131 
nature  of,  explained,  131 
enumeration  of  causes,  132 
prevention  of,  132,  133 
when  most  easily  taken,  133 
cure  of,  133 
hot  baths  for,  133 
wet  sheet  pack  for,  134 
treatment  of,  in  children,  134 
Complaints,  children’s,  prevented  by  care,  81 
„ symptoms  to  be  watched,  82 

„ children’s,  erroneous  belief  respect- 

ing, 82 

Constipation,  evils  of  aperients,  82 

„ causes  of,  enumerated,  83 

,,  prevented  by  the  use  of  fruit,  83 
list  of  foods  which  produce,  83 
list  of  foods  which  counteract,  83 
„ generally  results  from  mismanage- 

ment, 83 

,,  an  enema  the  rational  remedy,  83 

,,  water-drinking  a remedy,  83 

Convulsions,  caused  by  premature  weaning,  28 

„ caused  by  eating  the  skins  of 
dried  fruit,  43 

may  be  caused  by  fright,  17 
by  suckling  after  a fit  of  anger,  19 
by  alcohol  in  the  mother’s  milk,  22 
prevented  by  the  child  resuming 
milk  diet,  28 

causes,prevention,  treatment,88, 89 
caused,  by  difficult  teething,  15,  89 
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Convulsions,  relieved  by  warm  baths,  89 
Coughs,  how  to  relieve,  134 

,,  in  children  not  to  be  neglected,  134 
Cricket  and  croquet,  healthful  games,  65 
Croup,  danger  of  delay,  87 
,,  preliminary  symptom,  87 
,,  immediate  medical  aid  indispensable,  87 
,,  detailed  description  of  symptoms,  87,  88 
Cry  of  an  infant,  how  to  interpret,  11,  12 
Cutting  the  teeth,  special  hints  on,  14,  15 
„ ,,  ,,  use  of  lime  juice  during, 

,,  ,,  ,,  when  lancing  is  advisable,  15 

Dancing  beneficial,  early  to  be  encouraged,  64 
Deafness  caused  by  water  in  the  ears ; how 
avoided,  57 

,,  by  a blow  on  the  head,  104 
,,  care  of  the  ears  to  prevent,  104 
Dentition,  full  details  of,  loi,  102 
Diarrhoea  produced  by  premature  weaning,  28 
» ,,  ,•  over-feeding,  33,  34 

,,  simple  remedy  for,  84 

Douglas  Jerrold,  incident  related  by,  114 
Draughts,  what  they  consist  of,  137 

,,  which  are  most  dangerous,  137 

,,  Portuguese  saying  respecting,  138 

,,  how  to  avoid,  138 

Drink,  milk  and  water  the  only  beverages,  41 
Dumb-bell  exercises  useful,  64 


Early  rising,  in  youth,  fixes  the  habit,  72 
Ears,  hints  about  cleaning,  104 
Earache  through  bad  management,  104 
Eczema,  caused  by  mental  excitement  of  the 
nursing  mother,  20 

Education,  premature,  evils  of,  121 — 126 
„ ,,  Dr.  Edwin  Pajme  on, 

„ Dr.  Brigham  on,  122 
Mrs.  Blackwell  on,  122 
„ — Tissot  on,  124 

,,  Dr.  Hufeland  on,  124 
„ Dr.  Spurzheimon,  125 
,,  M.  Julien  on,  126 
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„ hints  on,  128 

„ lessons  to  be  understood  as  well  as 
,,  learned,  128 

,,  to  be  suited  to  a child’s  nature,  127 
„ in  health,  127 

„ in  physiology  and  anatomy,  130 
j,  , , Canon  Kingsley's  advice 

on,  130 

Eggs  not  to  be  used  in  rice  puddings,  35 
„ not  to  be  eaten  too  frequently,  40 
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Exercise  necessarx’  from  early  infancy,  17 

„ how  to  provide  outdoor  for  infants,  17 
„ required  by  girls  as  well  as  boys,  65 
„ outdoors  indispensable  for  children,  62 
,,  enumeration  of  the  most  suitable 

kinds,  63,  64,  6s 

„ before  breakfast,  Dr.  Chambers’ 

advice,  63 

„ before  or  after  meals  injurious,.  63 
„ involves  a rational  style  of  dress,  63,  74 
„ indoors  with  windows  open  in  wet 
weather,  65 

„ sudden  chills  after  to  be  avoided,  65 
„ according  to  strength  of  the  child,  65 
„ water-drinking  after,  iujurious,  65 
Eyes,  special  caution  for  children,  99 
„ how  to  preserve  the  sight,  99 
„ shortsightedness  a disease,  cause  of,  99 

Farinaceous  foods,  when  suitable  for  infants, 

28,  35 

„ ,,  for  children,  38 

„ ,,  not  to  be  solely  relied  on,  39 

„ „ best  suited  for  children,  38 

„ ,,  must  be  well  cooked,  39 

,,  ,,  not  digestible  till  age  of  four 

or  six  months,  28,  30 
Feeding  by  hand  requires  great  care,  29 
Feeding  bottles  to  be  kept  clean,  32 
Feeding  too  fast,  how  to  avoid,  33 
Feet,  must  be  protected  from  cold,  77 
„ dampness  from  salt  water  injurious,  78 
„ cold,  prevented  by  frequent  change  of 
stockings,  80 

Ferrier,  Dr.,  on  evils  of  opiates,  10 
Fencing  exercises  strengthen  the  back,  64 
Fire,  to  render  clothing  fire-proof,  107 
,,  how  to  act  when  clothes  catch,  107 
Fish,  suitable  only  as  an  occasional  change,  45 
,.  sorts  best  suited  for  children,  45 
Five  essentials  to  a babe’s  well-being,  9 
Flannel  next  the  skin  useful,  75 

,,  a preservative  against  chills,  73 
,,  objections  to,  obviated  by  habit,  75 
,,  nightgowns,  not  cotton  ones,  78 
Food,  more  in  cold  than  warm  weather,  33 
„ importance  of  being  properly  cooked,  52 
Foul  air  more  injurious  while  sleeping,  67 
,,  causes  premature  decline,  67 
Fruit  counteracts  the  binding  tendency  of  other 
food,  39 

Friction  to  the  skin  requisite  after  all  baths,  59 
Fruits,  mistaken  prejudice  against,  42 
» when  ripe  tend  to  promote  health,  42,  43 
M seed-fruit  better  than  stone-fruit,  43 


Fruits,  dried  fruit,  skins  of,  indigestible  and 
dangerous,  43,  53 

,,  list  of,  suitable  for  children,  43 

Garters  impede  the  circulation,  79  > 

Gas,  use  of,  without  ventilation,  137 
Gripes  in  infants,  superstition  respecting,  16 
Gymnastics  recommended  for  children,  64,  65 
,,  special  caution  to  prevent  over-doing,  64 
,,  violent,  strain  the  organs  of  the  heart,  64 

Habits  formed  from  example,  no 
Hand-feeding  requires  great  care,  29 

,,  ,,  when  badly  managed,  often  fatal,  29 

„ ,,  temperature  offood,  98  degrees,  34 

,,  „ over-feeding  a common  error,  33 

,,  ,,  starvation  from  improper  food,  34 

,,  „ causes  of  starvation.  Miss  Night- 

ingale, 34 

Hair,  when  advisable  to  be  cut,  104 
,,  advantages  of  keeping  short,  103 
,,  not  to  be  cut  too  young,  104 
,,  injured  by  curling  irons,  103 
Hair-oil  unnecessary  for  children,  103 
Hats  should  be  porous,  79 
,,  beaver  and  felt  objectionable,  79 
Head  to  be  wetted  when  bathing,  60 
Hignly  seasoned  food  injurious,  41 
Hufeland  Dr.,  on  premature  education,  124 

Indigestible  articles,  danger  and  effects  of,  33 
Infants’  heads  not  to  be  washed  with  spirits,  8 
,,  new-born,  not  to  have  purgatives,  8 
Infant  mortality,  startling  statistics  of,  2 

,,  ,,  proportion  among  diflferent 

classes,  3 

„ „ the  result  of  culpable  ignor- 

Infection,  precautions  against,  93  [ance,  4 
,,  safest  position  in  sick  room,  94 
,,  instance  of  direful  spread  of  disease 
through  indiscretion,  94 
Injurious  amusements,  serious  results  from,  16 

JuLiEN,  M.,  on  premature  education,  126 
Jumping  exercises  good  in  moderation,  64 

Kinder-garten  games  suited  for  the  young,  64 
,,  work  recommended,  128 

Kingsley,  on  education  in  physiology,  130 

Lactometer,  for  testing  purity  of  milk,  31 
Lankester,  Dr.,  on  use  of  gas  without  ventila- 
tion, 137 

,,  Mrs.,  anecdote  related  by,  illustrat- 
ing cleanliness,  33 

Late  hours  make  children  delicate,  71 
Legs  and  arms  should  be  protected,  76 
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Legs  and  arms,  exposure  of,  a deadly  practice,  76 
„ ,,  naked,  20,000  children  sacrificed 

by,  76 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C.,  on  infants’  clothing,  13 
Light,  special  benefits  from,  72 
,,  absence  of,  causes  disease,  73 
„ required  as  much  by  children  as  plants,  73 
,,  south  rooms  preferable  for  nurseries,  73 
„ as  a remedy  for  rickets,  83 
„ not  exclude  from  unoccupied  rooms,  73 
, underground  rooms  unhealthful,  73 
,,  Miss  Nightingale’s  hints  respecting,  73 
Lightest  rooms  should  be  most  occupied,  73 
Linoleum  preferable  to  carpets,  109 
Lord  Lonsdale’s  assertion  respecting  the  habit 
of  taking  luncheons,  51 

Love,  the  true  key  to  the  management  of 
children,  113,  114 

Mastication,  thorough,  necessity  of,  52 

,,  foods  which  specially  require  it,  52 
, , children’s  food  to  be  mashed,  52 
Maizemeal,  suitable  food  for  children,  46,  47 
.Mealtimes,  suitable  hours  for  children,  51 

,,  suggestions  for  adults  respecting,  51 
„ Lord  Lonsdale’s  remarks  about  eat- 
ing luncheons,  51 
Measles,  early  symptoms  of,  89 

„ how  to  manage  during,  90 
,,  Dr.  Hope’s  hints  on,  90 
Memory,  injured  or  improved  by  i,altivation,  98 
Milk,  substitutes  for  mother’s,  29 
„ hpw  to  take  care  of,  32 
,,  purity  of,  to  be  tested  by  a lactometer,  31 
„ quantity  for  a healthy  infant,  31 
„ relative  ingredients  of,  30 
,,  the  only  suitable  food  for  infants,  30 
„ the  best  staple  food  for  children,  37 
„ Dr.  Chambers’  remarks  respecting,  38 
,,  necessary  till  the  teeth  are  cut,  28 
,,  recommended  for  the  nursing  mother,  22 
,,  from  one  cow,  preferable  for  infants,  30 
,,  diet,  adherence  to,  would  lessen  infant 
mortality,  31 

„ right  temperature  for,  98  degrees,  32 
„ to  drink,  beneficial  during  the  whole 
period  of  growth,  42 
,,  skimmed,  with  suet,  for  the  poor,  46 
„ diet,  a remedy  for  rickets,  85 

Night  air,  dread  of,  a fallacy,  67 
Nightingale’s,  Miss,  hints  on  light,  73 
Nitrogenous  foods  as  substitutes  for  meat,  45 
,,  ,,  Dr.  Parkes’  advice  on,  46 


Nurse,  how  to  choose,  iii 

,,  qualities  requisite  in,  112  ”, 

Nursing  mother,  state  of  mind  affects  milk,  19  f 

„ ,,  cheerfulness  to  be  cultivated,  19 

,,  ,,  diet  best  suited  for,  20 

„ ,,  exercise,  bathing,  and  fresh  » 

air  for,  20  ’■ 

„ ,,  injurious  effect  of  alcohol,  21  i 

Nursery,  general  management  in,  no — 120  ' 

,,  temperature  of,  140 

1 

Oatmeal,  good  for  occasional  use,  38,  47  \ 

Onions,  a preventive  against  worms,  53  > 

Opiates  to  produce  sleep  objectionable,  ic 
Outdoor  air  necessary  for  infants,  17  | 

Over-eating,  Dr.  Chambers’  advice  on,  49  | 

,,  bowel  complaints  produced  by,  50  ! 

,,  practice  of,  among  schcol  chil-  I 

dren,  50  1 

Over-feeding,  serious  results  of,  33,  48  ' 

, , how  to  avoid,  33  I 

Over-laj'ing  and  suffocation,  how  to  avoid,  12  j 

i 

Payne,  Dr.  Edwin,  on  premature  education, in  ! 
Peas  and  beans  good  substitutes  for  meat,  47  ' 
Perambulators,  their  use  and  abuse,  108 
Poisoning ; mustard  emetic  to  be  given,  108 
Power,  Sir  Alfred,  on  the  skin,  132 
Premature  development,  123 
,,  old  age,  127 

Preparation  of  food,  hints  respecting,  51,  52 

Quantity  of  food  at  different  ages,  31 
Quality,  not  quantity,  of  milk  for  infants,  23 

Rashes  caused  by  premature  weaning,  27 
Reaction  after  bath,  philosophy  of,  59 
,,  ,,  ,,  how  to  promote,  60 

Rejection  of  nature’s  best  gifts,  s 
Rice,  when  desirable  for  children,  33 
,,  properties  of,  and  how  to  cook,  33 
Rickets  caused  by  premature  weaning,  27 
„ produced  in  animals  by  same  cause,  27 
„ causes  and  remedies,  83 
„ milk  diet  a remedy  for,  83 
Richardson,  Dr.  on  alcohol  for  mothers,  24,  26 
Riding  on  horseback  highly  recommended,  63 
Rocking  infants  objectionable,  10 
Running  exercise,  good  in  moderation,  64 
Rusks  recommended  for  infants,  33 


Sago,  good  as  an  occasional  change  39 
Saliva  not  secreted  by  young  infants;  hence  no 
starchy  foods,  28 
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Scarlet  Fever,  three  forms  of,  90 

„ special  cautions  respecting,  91 
„ ,,  management  during,  92 

,,  sanitary  woollen  system  of 
clothing.  Dr  Jaeger’s,  75 
Scrofula  may  be  causea  by  bad  air,  139 
Schoolrooms,  imperfectly  ventilated,  140 
Sea-bathing,  time  for,  cautions  respecting,  57 
„ „ children  must  not  be  forced  into 

the  water,  57 

Shoes,  foolish  fashions  in,  106 
„ injury  from  narrow-toed,  106 
,,  preferable  to  boots,  106 
Shuttlecock  strengthens  the  chest  and  arms,  64 
Skin,  the  skin  and  its  functions,  54 
„ the  pores  of,  to  be  kept  open,  56 
„ death  from  covering  a child  with  gold- 
leaf,  56 

„ the  outer  and  inner  uses  of,  explained,  132 
„ grazed,  how  to  treat,  108 
Skipping  the  rope,  good  exercise,  64 
Sleep,  uninterrupted,  how  best  secured,  10,  69 
,,  not  between  three  and  six  p.m.,  10 
„ position  of  bed  during,  68 
„ too  little,  great  evils  of,  69 
„ Dr.  Richardson’s  valuable  hints  on,  69 
„ special  means  of  promoting,  70 
„ midday  nap  highly  beneficial,  72 
„ benefits  of  early  rising,  72 
Sleeping  alone,  when  advisable  for  infants,  11 
,,  with  head  to  the  north  preferable,  68 
„ over  damp  floor  a cause  of  croup,  88 
Small-pox  and  vaccination,  94 
Smith,  Mary,  hints  on  training,  117,  120 
Spurzheim,  Dr.,  on  premature  education,  125 
Stimulants,  useless  for  nursing  mothers,  21 
,,  danger  of  indulging  children  in,  41 
,,  Dr  Chavasse’s  advice  respecting,  4 1 

Stockings  to  be  changed  every  two  days,  80 
,,  narrow-toed  objectionable,  107 

Stomach  must  be  protected  from  cold,  77 
Suckling  too  frequently,  a common  error,  9 
„ during  night  unnecessary,  10 
Suffocation  and  overlaying,  how  to  avoid,  12 
Suet  with  skimmed  milk  for  the  poor,  46 
Sugar  in  moderation  good  for  children,  40 
),  white,  tends  to  constipation,  40 
Sweetmeats  produce  indigestion,  etc.,  43 

,,  white  less  dangerous  than  coloured,  44 
Swimming  should  form  part  of  the  education  of 
every  boy  and  girl,  65 

Tea  and  coffee,  highly  objectionable,  42 
I)  „ remarkable  evidence  respecting,  42 
Teeth,  precautions  respecting  milk  teeth,  100 


Teeth,  how  to  preserve,  loi 

„ good  health  dependent  on,  101 
,,  decayed,  by  disordered  stomachs,  101 
„ ages  at  which  they  are  cut,  loi 
,,  management  while  being  cut,  102 
„ special  hints  on  the  six-year  molars,  103 
,,  irregular,  how  to  prevent,  103 
Teething,  special  hints  on,  14,  15 

,,  when  lancing  is  advisable,  16 
Temperature  of  infants’  food,  98  degrees,  34 
Tissot  on  premature  education,  124 
Tossing  a child  too  violently  dangerous,  18 
Training  children,  hints  and  rules  for,  116 

Under-clothes  to  be  changed  twice  a week,  79 
,,  to  be  aired  when  taken  off",  79 

Under-feeding,  evils  of,  with  children,  51 

„ Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson’s  advice,  51 

Vaccination  for  small-pox,  94 

,,  history  of,  by  Dr.  Parkes,  95—97 
Vaccine  lymph,  from  the  calf,  97 
Ventilation,  illness  through  iniperfect,  135 
„ meaning  of,  135 

„ Rev.  Dr.  Blaikie  on,  135 

„ how  we  poison  the  air,  136 

„ poison  adhering  to  walls,  etc.,  137 
„ descent  of  bad  air  when  cold, 

„ Dr.  Lankester  on  gas  without,  137 
„ opening  windows  at  top,  138 

„ economical  plan  of,  138 

„ time  required  for,  139 

„ imperfect,  effects  on  children,  139 

„ Canon  Kingsley’s  statement,  139 

„ scrofula  caused  by  bad  air,  139 
,,  good  constitutions  dependent  on 

pure  air,  139 

,,  of  schoolrooms,  140 

Wall  paper,  green  highly  dangerous,  loq 
Walking,  learning  to  walk,  hints  respecting.  18 
,,  useful  exercise  for  children,  62 
,,  caution  respecting  too  long,  63 
Water,  description  of  pure,  53 

,,  evils  of  keeping  in  bedrooms,  53 
„ absorbs  foul  vapours  and  becomes  poi- 
sonous, 53 

,,  how  to  detect  impurities  in,  53 
Water-drinking  after  exercise  injurious,  65 

„ before  or  during  exercise  pre- 

ferable, 66 

,,  a remedy  for  constipation,  83 

Weaning  ; brash  caused  by  too  sudden  wean- 
ing, 27 

,,  time  for,  indicated  by  the  teeth,  28 
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Weaning  prematurely  a cause  of  rickets,  27 

„ Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers’  opinion  re- 
specting, 27,  28 

„ special  danger  of  giving  farinaceous 
foods  too  early,  28 

Weftipg  the  head  in  cold  watA  beneficial,  60 
Wet  boots  to  be  speedily  changed,  78 
Whooping-cough,  duration  shortened  by  good 
management,  9a 


Whooping-cough,  symptoms,  93 

„ „ management  during,  93 

„ „ change  of  air,  when  advifa- 

ble,  93 

Wilson,  Dr.  Erasmus,  on  premature  decline, 127 
Worms  must  not  be  neglected,  86 
,,  symptoms  and  causes,  86 
Wrists  must  be  protected  from  cold,  77 
Wristlets  to  be  worn  in  winter,  78 


BACON’S  IMPROVED 

PORTABLE  GYMNASIUM 


NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE. 


This  Gymnasium  can  be  put  up  in  any  room,  and  removed  in  one 
minute.  Although  the  weight  of  the  entire  apparatus  is  only  5 lbs., 
a greater  variety  of  exercises  can  be  done  upon  it  than  upon  any  of 
the  ordinary  Gymnasiums.  It  is  suitable  to  persons  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  and  particularly  to  those  of  a sedentary  occupation,  the 
exercises  being  especially  invigorating  to  the  digestive  and  respiratory 
organs.  For  children  it  provides  a means  of  enjoyment  and  healthful 
recreation.  1 

It  can  be  instantly  converted  into  a child’s  swing,  and  can  be  used 
either  in  or  out  of  doors. 

The  Trapeze  does  not  form  a part  of  the  apparatus,  but  is  supple- 
mentary to  it.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  a greater  variety 
of  the  more  difficult  exercises. 


THE 

PORTABLE 

GYMNASIUM. 


WITH 

TRAPEZE 

ADJUSTMENT. 


WITH 

SWING 

ADJUSTMENT. 


/ 

The  Gymnasium  complete,  with  107  illustrations  of  the  exer- 
cises,  and  Flandbook  explaining  how  each  is  performed...  i 

® Adjustment,  with  Handbook  and  32  coloured 
Illustrations  

The  Swing  Adjustment  ***  r» 

pr£ ^"‘^o™«‘ended  that  the  whole  three  be  purchased  together, 

the  tv"^  7*”^  sufficiently  large  to  contain  them  all,  and 

tne  tMo  latter  articles  adding  greatly  te  the  general  utiUty  of  the  apparatus. 
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G.  W.  BACON  & CO.,  127,  STBAND,  LONDON. 


BACON’S  USEFUL  LIBRARY. 


The  Young  Man’s  Guide  to  Success.  By  G.  W, 
Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  Being  practical  hints  to  success  in  business  and 
getting  on  in  the  world,  &c.  An  invaluable  book  to  persons  in 
all  conditions  of  life.  Should  be  read  by  every  one.  In  wrapper,  6d.; 
cloth,  IS. 

Popular  Hand  - Book  of  Useful  Knowledge  in 
Science  and  History.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  In 
wrapper,  price  6d. ; cloth,  is. 

A Hand-Book  of  British  Biography.  Being  the  Bio- 
graphies of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Eminent  Celebrities  in  British 
History.  In  wrapper,  price  6d. ; cloth,  is.  ‘ 

A Practical  Guide  to  Health  and  Longevity.  By 

G.  W.  Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  Thoroughly  revised  by  an  eminent  Medical 
Man.  This  work  embraces  chapters  on  Food,  Digestion,  Sleep, 
Bathing,  Exercise,  Longevity,  Ventilation,  the  Causes  and  Pre^. 
vention  of  Colds,  &c.  Unquestionably  the  best  is.  Health  book 
extant,  and  one  which  no  family  should  be  without.  140  pages. 
In  wrapper,  6d. ; cloth,  is. 

Breathing  and  Ventilation  : Our  Lungs,  and  How 
to  Preserve  them.  By  G.  W.  Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  In  v/rapper, 
price  3d. 

Our  Food:  What,  When,  and  , How  to  Eat.  By 

G.  W.  Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  In  wrapper,  price  3d. 

How  to  Live  Long.  By  G.  W.  Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  In 

wrapper,  price  3d. 

Our  Colds : How  Caught,  Prevented,  or  Cured. 

By  G.  W.  Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  In  wnapper,  price  3d. 

Bacon’s  Guide  to  Success  in  Poultry-keeping.  By 

G.  W.  Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  The  result  of  twenty  years’  experience. 
A most  complete,  useful,  and  practical  work,  including  Construc- 
tion OF  Houses — Feeding — Breeding — Rearing  Chickens — 
Disease — Description  of  Breeds,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  price  is. 

Bacon’s  Handy  Guide  to  London  and  Suburbs, 
By  G.  W.  Bacon,  F.R.G.S.  With  100  Illustrations  and  2 Maps. 
A most  valuable  guide  for  strangers,  describing  all  places  of  interest. 
Price,  in  wrapper,  6d.;  in  cloth,  is. 
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